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EDTEOR St ie iak Ake 


Tuose who read this book will not require from 
the Editor’s Preface anything more than an account 
of the relation of the printed volume to the Author's 
manuscript. 

In January 1905 the notes on the Synoptic 
Narrative which Dr Salmon had left were placed 
in my hands with a view to their publication if I 
should consider them to be in a_ sufficiently 
completed state. I found that there were two sets 
of note books, marked A and B respectively ; the 
former consisting of thirteen volumes, the latter of 
seventeen, besides a book containing what I have 
here printed as the Author’s Preface. A and B 
represent ‘the first’ and’ second. drafts: jof |) Dy 
Salmon’s notes; the second draft stops abruptly 
at a point noted on p. 510 of this volume. 

On careful consideration, I came to the con- 
clusion that the second draft was, on the whole, 
the worthier presentation of Dr Salmon’s views, 
although it appears from a note in one of the 
volumes that he was not altogether satisfied on this 
point himself. It is possible that if he had lived 
to go over the work again he would have somewhat 


modified the arrangement of the matter; but there 
Vii 
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is no reason to suppose that he would have altered 
any of his critical conclusions. 

It is to be observed that the printed volume is 
an abridgment of the manuscript. The work was 
designed to be an essay in the Higher Criticism ; 
that is to say, it is an investigation of the sources 
of the Synoptic Gospels; and in such a work 
philological notes and discussions on _ various 
readings are strictly speaking only admissible when 
it can be shown that they affect decisions on 
questions of Higher Criticism. Consequently, I 
have thought it best to omit many such notes and 
discussions. They were not distributed uniformly 
throughout the manuscript, and in all probability 
they were not intended by the author for ultimate 
publication, but rather were written down as 
material for reflection. Dr Salmon, if I may 
judge from this MS., used the pen as a stimulus 
to thought. In these two drafts of notes every 
word of the Greek text of St Mark, with the 
parallels in the other Gospels, is copied out by his 
own hand ;? and the same motive, as it would seem, 
suggested the repetition in suitable places of 
matter already published in his /x¢voductzon. This 
of course has also been cut out. But I desire that 
it should be clearly understood that with the 
exceptions I have noted, which are in fact not 
significant, there has been no suppression whatever 
of critical judgments; and, beyond the correction 
of obvious slips of the pen, no alteration has been 


' See note on p. 19. 
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made in the wording. What is here presented to 
the reading public is all Dr Salmon’s own, and 
wholly fresh. 

Higher Criticism is not directly concerned with 
exegesis; and I may be charged with inconsistent 
treatment of the MS., in having printed so much 
exegetical matter. The reader will readily pardon 
this inconsistency; for I venture to think that 
significant as are Dr Salmon’s critical conclusions, 
the exegesis and odzter dicta contained in this 
volume are more characteristic of the man, and will 
appeal to a wider circle. Those who have read his 
other works and sermons, or who had the privilege 
of personal intercourse with him, know how Dr 
Salmon’s humorous wisdom and common sense, 
expressed with unconventional simplicity and 
directness, were wont to clear an _ entangled 
argument or illuminate an obscurity. The present 
work will supply many examples of this 
characteristic, which was especially his own. 

Those who are acquainted with Dr Salmon’s 
Introduction to the New Testament will probably 
feel some degree of surprise at some of the opinions 
expressed in this work, especially as regards the 
Fourth Gospel. Some may think it reasonable to 
hold that the truest presentation of the great critic’s 
mind is to be found in the conclusions, which Dr 
Salmon honestly arrived at when he was a younger 
man. On this matter I need not offer any 
opinion. My present business, as I conceive it, 
is to see through the Press, as accurately as I can, 
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the work of my revered and honoured teacher, not 
to criticise it. I must, however, remind those to 
whom Dr Salmon’s last decisions will be unwelcome, 
that the views here expressed are the spontaneous 
and untrammelled judgments of a trained and 
powerful intellect on an entirely fresh study of the 
Gospels. His intellect had been nurtured on the 
broad culture of what used to be known as 
University education, an education which had at 
least this merit that it was favourable to the 
development of a sense of proportion in the 
judgment of a man who profited by it. 

Moreover, although this work is not only 
posthumous but incomplete, from the standpoint of 
the author’s design, it cannot be said to betray the 
weakness of old age, notwithstanding the pathetic 
confession in the Author’s Preface. The studies, of 
which this book is the outcome, were taken up at 
a time when Dr Salmon’s intellect and personality 
profoundly impressed all who came into contact 
with him. For several years before his death, 
Dr Salmon may be said to have devoted his 
thoughts and serious study almost altogether to the 
Synoptic Problem. He talked and corresponded 
with scholars who were interested in the same 
or similar studies, in particular with the eminent 
theologians who are now the Deans of Westminster 
and of St Patrick’s. And yet he felt strangely 
alone amongst men of a younger generation, whose 
minds had grown up in an environment of belief 
so different in some respects from that of his own 
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youth. It is difficult for us now to place ourselves 
in the times when 
our Essays-ana-Reviews’ debate 


Began to tell on the public mind, 
And Colenso’s words had weight. 


The feeling of aloneness, which is one of the trials 
of old age, is accentuated in the case of one who 
has passed through a stage of transition in religious 
thought, and who may be easily pardoned if he 
exaggerates the width of the chasm between the 
old and the new. He is tempted to feel that he 
has lost the companionship, not only of his old 
friends, but of his old self. As an illustration of 
this feeling I think that the following note, written 
on the fly leaf of one of his MS. note-books, is 
of profound interest. The note is on a quotation 
from a current number of the Sectator. 


‘“Every person who meditates much upon any- 
thing and never discusses it usually becomes upon 
that subject so separate that his fellow-men fail to 
understand him.”—Sfectator, 8th October 1898, p. 
486. 


And the note is as follows :-— 


‘“‘T have meditated much on the subject of these 
papers; I have not discussed them with others: 
With some, because their sympathies would be as 
much opposed to my views, as my own originally 
were, and because | have no right to throw them 
out of their present mental position without being 
sure of being able to offer them a better one; 
with others, because I should only encourage them 
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to go further in the same direction than I am 
prepared to follow or to sympathise with.” 


This somewhat pathetic tone of uneasiness, 
however, only affected, in his case, literary problems 
connected with our most holy faith. Those who 
really knew George Salmon do not need to be told, 
and those who read this book will see for themselves, 
that his faith in all that concerns the Christian 
life was founded upon a rock. 

The Greek text printed in this book is that of 
Westcott and Hort, except in a very few cases 
where readings preferred by Dr Salmon are com- 
mented on. I have noted above that Dr Salmon 
had written out the whole of the Greek text before 
each section; and if I had retained all his notes 
on the minute variations between the Evangelic 
records it would have been desirable to print the 
Greek all through. But there did not seem any 
adequate reason for doing so in cases where the 
comment following did not of necessity compel 
immediate attention to the original text. 

It remains that I should express my sincere 
thanks to the Rev. R. M. Gwynn, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and to the Rev. Canon H. V. 
White, Treasurer of St Patrick’s Cathedral, who 
have kindly assisted me in reading the proofs of 
this book. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
16th January 1907. 


Newport J. D. Wuire. 
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5 AUTHOR’S PREFACE 
THE question of the mutual relations of the Synoptic 
Gospels is one in which for several years I have taken 
interest; at least so far as to make myself acquainted 
with different speculations on the subject, and to form 
some judgment of my own on the arguments offered 
on behalf of them. But it is only within compara- 
tively few years that I have given the subject serious 
study of my own. What led me to give these problems 
more systematic investigation was the impression made 
on me by the growing adoption of opinions concern- 
ing the authorship of Old Testament books at variance 
not only with the views in which I had been brought 
up, but with the doctrine taught in the Christian 
Church ever since the time of the Apostles. It was 
suggested to me that I should take part in the contro- 
versy by writing in defence of traditional opinions; 
but this was a work which I did not feel myself 
competent to undertake. It is ill for amateurs to 
contend with experts; and I should be under a hope- 
less disadvantage if, relying on my amateur know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language and literature, obtained 
casually and intermittently in the midst of other 
pursuits which had more attraction for me, I ventured 
to contend with men who had made these studies the 
business of their lives. 

There was another reason why I considered myself 


unfit to discuss the authorship of the Old Testament 
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books, namely, that I felt I could not conduct the 
investigation with the necessary impartiality. I myself 
attach little value to any arguments that are only 
used to bring out a foregone conclusion. I did feel 
that I possessed this impartiality in investigating the 
authorship of New Testament books ; because I believed 
that the credit of our religion was not pledged to any 
theory on this subject. It was no fundamental article 
of our faith that St Paul wrote the Pastoral Epistles, 
or that he was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Our belief in the truth of the facts recorded in the 
Gospels would not be affected by any uncertainty or 
error as to the traditional names of the compilers ; 
because it was not on the credit of their names that 
our assent was given. Matthew, to whom the first 
is ascribed, was one of the least distinguished of the 
Apostles; of Mark and Luke we scarcely know any- 
thing, except as the authors of books accepted by the 
Christian community from times previous to historical 
record. 

Yet I had learnt not to bow with too absolute 
submission to the decision of those who were in repute 
as experts. It is wonderful what an objection most 
men have to taking the trouble of forming opinions 
for themselves, and how eagerly they accept any 
authority that will dictate to them what views they 
ought to hold. No sooner is an old authority dethroned, 
than a new tyrant is set up in his place, whose 
doctrines must one adopt and defend on pain of being 
despised as too ignorant or too bigoted to be able 
to keep pace with the progress of thought. When 
I first began to study the question of the authorship 
of the New Testament books, Baur had not been long 
dead; but he had left a host of adherents who counted 
him an almost infallible guide. Those who followed 
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his methods, or improved on them, were proclaimed 
as the best critics; those who questioned his doctrines 
were dismissed as unworthy of serious consideration, 
being generally nick-named as afologzsts; the intention 
being to convey the idea that they had made no 
investigations except with the purpose of bringing out 
foregone conclusions. Yet I have lived to see a great 
shrinkage of the claims made for Baur’s results even 
by the warmest of his admirers, many of whom now 
abandon as indefensible positions to contest which was 
once represented as a sign of ignorance or immodesty. 
I thought myself free therefore to postpone my accept- 
ance of many modern opinions concerning Old Testa- 
ment books until the questions had been more completely 
threshed out. 

But it occurred to me that I might meanwhile do 
some useful work in experimenting what would be the 
result of equal freedom of criticism applied to the 
New Testament. Certainly I had no reason to com- 
plain that we have not found abundance of freedom 
used by modern New Testament critics; but those 
who have used most have seemed to me to be usually 
wanting in impartiality, and to be men who form 
their judgment with a bias against received opinions. 
Feeling myself to be quite free from any such bias, 
I was yet willing to try what the result would be of 
an impartial investigation of the composition of New 
Testament books, conducted with as complete inde- 
pendence of traditional opinions as has been obtained 
in the case of the Old Testament. My notion was to 
take the three Synoptic Gospels, and, putting aside 
all Church doctrine as to their inspiration or authority, 
discuss their mutual relations as a mere question of 
criticism, just as if they had been newly discovered 
documents of whose history we knew nothing. I do 
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not think that when I undertook this task I had fully 
understood what a sacrifice of previous sentiments it 
involved; and I shall not be surprised if many who 
look into this book content themselves with very slight 
acquaintance with it, and have little inclination to 
pursue the same study. For my own feelings, the 
books of the Gospels had a sacredness which Old 
Testament books had not; and it was painful to me 
to lay aside those feelings of reverence which had 
hitherto deterred me from too minute investigation. 
I felt as if I had been set to make a dissection of the 
body of my mother; and could not feel that the scientific 
value of the results I might obtain would repay me 
for the painful shock resulting from the very nature 
of the task. 

No doubt the present generation has relaxed much 
of the strictness of that theory of verbal inspiration 
which regarded the smallest discordance between the 
statements of two sacred writers as a thing needing 
explanation or apology; and which could find deep 
mysteries in the use of one word rather than another 
which in popular use was its exact equivalent. For 
instance, no great importance would now be attached 
to the difficulty which commentators were at one time 
required to explain: that according to one Evangelist, 
the inscription over the cross was simply Zhe King 
of the Jews, according to another Jesus, the King of 
the Jews, according to a third /esus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews; nor would it be felt as a great 
relief if it could be shown that the discrepancies were 
to be attributed not to the Evangelists, but to their 
transcribers. We should simply say that there never 
had been any reason to hold that it had been divinely 
intended that the Gospels should present absolute 
uniformity in such trifling details. Notwithstanding 
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this general laxity, there are many who would still find 
it a shock to have to acknowledge that in any particular 
case an Evangelist had either made a mistake or had 
consciously varied from the story that had been told 
him. Yet the possibility of such shocks is indis- 
pensable from the investigation on which we are 
entering. The question whether one Evangelist copied 
another is part of the general question, What authorities 
did the Evangelists use? If we find an answer to this 
question, we are led on to another, In what way did 
they use their authorities? What standard of accuracy 
are we fairly justified in expecting? (Can we reason- 
ably expect that any writer of the first century should 
work exactly in the same way as a historian of the 
nineteenth? that he should observe the scrupulous 
care which we now feel ourselves entitled to demand 
in not going in the slightest degree beyond what he 
had good authority for stating, and in not, without 
warning, mixing up inferences of his own with what 
he had learnt from other well-informed persons? It 
was at one time a shock to Christians to be told that 
our New Testament Scriptures were not written in the 
purest Attic Greek; and it required some discussion 
and apology to make men understand that if our sacred 
books had had the qualities which were alleged to be 
necessary to the perfection of divinely inspired Scripture, 
sound criticism would have obliged us to infer that 
the books could not have been written at the time or 
in the place to which we now refer them. Exactly the 
same thing might be maintained if we found the Gospels 
written with nineteenth-century punctiliousness. I have 
elsewhere (/zzrod. NV. T., p. 62) quoted the apology made 
by an editor of Longinus for his author’s looseness of 
citation. He owns that in the whole book you could 
hardly find any passage accurately quoted, at least if 
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it contained more than three or four words. But he 
observes that all the other writers of the same date were 
equally careless ; and that if they put before their readers’ 
eyes the general sense of the author cited, and two or 
three of the more remarkable words, they were indifferent 
about the rest: Accurata hac citandi diligentia, qua hodie 
utimur, queque laudadbtlis sane est, frustra in veteribus 
querenda est. I cannot then help thinking that much 
time has been wasted on the verbal comparison of one 
Gospel with another; and that some of the theories 
built on such comparison have no solid foundation, and 
that, even if the differences are not merely with respect 
to forms of expression, but extend to trifling details of 
facts, we are not justified in condemning either writer as 
an unfaithful historian, regard being had to the customary 
standard of his age. 

There is another way in which the results of the 
investigation on which we are entering must give a 
shock to many readers. If we find what seem to be 
differences between the accounts of the same occurrence 
by different Evangelists, and if we decide that it is not 
necessary to force them into agreement, we have then 
to decide as to which account is the more probable ; and 
that is a question which, whether deliberately or not, 
we cannot help determining by the standards of our own 
age. I have disclaimed all sympathy with those with 
whom it is a foregone conclusion that nothing that can 
properly be called miracle ever occurred, and whose 
whole criticism is made with the polemical object of 
eliminating everything miraculous from the story ; some 
of them having proceeded beyond the doctrine that no 
miracle ever occurred to the doctrine that no one could 
ever have believed that it did. But nevertheless, if we 
are comparing two accounts of the same occurrence, we 
cannot help judging on the same principles as would 
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guide us if we were judging between two different 
accounts of a contemporary event. And in that case 
we naturally give a preference to the account most in 
harmony with our ordinary experience. Thus, without 
having any desire to eliminate miracle from the story, 
we may be led to account some things as non-miraculous 
which on a different system had been thought capable 
only of a supernatural interpretation. 

There being much in the investigation on which I 
have entered which was at first repulsive to myself, and 
which I have no doubt will be equally so to many 
readers, [ have had to ask myself, Why proceed with 
it at all? or at least, Why invite others to join in it? 
The study can yield no trustworthy results without a 
minute and tedious examination of many particulars ; 
and no hasty conclusion can be safely adopted without 
examining how the solution suggested by one case will 
satisfy the others. I cannot wonder that men should 
shrink from all this labour if they find it to be what 
they regard as, in every sense of the words, J/ador 
zmprobus. As far as I am myself concerned, my plea 
for not abandoning the investigation on which I had 
entered is simply that I found too much fascination in 
it to be able to leave it. I have found nothing more 
interesting than this work of turning dead records into 
living history, as I tried to throw myself into the feelings 
and attitude of mind of those men of old whose story I 
read. The historians whose works I studied became to 
me living characters; Mark was no longer the mere 
name of an ancient document, but a real person, with 
his own mode of literary workmanship, whose style was 
as distinctly recognisable as was that of St Paul. I 
found myself constantly seeing more in long familiar 
words than I had ever seen in them before. It may be 
that other critics will count my fancied discoveries as 
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unsubstantial as I have myself regarded the speculations 
of other old men, in which they believed they were 
laying the foundation of a great reputation. But to 
myself, my discoveries are real, and I could not help 
treating them as if they were. 

If I can recommend the study to others who have 
patience for it, it is because I consider that it gives us 
a firmer hold of the reality of the facts of the Gospel 
history. To one who has thus learnt to feel the persona- 
lity of the Evangelists nothing can seem more ignorant 
than Goldwin Smith’s verdict that the Gospels were 
written by nobody knows who, nobody knows when.' 
The xobody knows who is an unimportant matter. We 
get all our information about present-day history from 
newspapers, written by zobody knows who; nor do 
ordinary readers care much to enquire. Three at least 
of the Gospels bear strong marks of the personality of 
the writers ; and our belief would be little affected if we 
should discover that their names, instead of being Mark, 
Luke, and John, were Jacob, Joseph, and Simon. But 
I cannot doubt that these writings present us with the 
story as told in the very first assemblies of Christians, 
by men who had been personal disciples of Jesus; nor 
do I think that the account of any of our Lord’s 
miracles would have been very different if we could have 
the report of it as published in a Jerusalem newspaper 
next morning. Of all attempts to eliminate miracle 
from the Gospel history the expectation to do so by 
historical criticism of our sources is the vainest; for it 
proceeds on the assumption that the first reporters were 
less likely than we should be now to ascribe a super- 
natural origin to what they had witnessed. 

1 © Tradition of unknown origin recorded by unknown writers at a date 


uncertain and, for aught that we can tell, many years after the events.” Gwesses 
at the Riddle of Existence, p. 150. 
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The best defence of the study of the human element 
in the Gospels is that this human element is the real 
foundation of our faith. The cult of a Roman Catholic 
Saint, Philumena, in modern times has gained much 
extension ; but belief in her very existence has no other 
historical foundation than the statement of a holy nun 
that in a dream there had been revealed to her the true 
history of some relics which her bishop had brought 
from Rome. I do not think it important to discuss the 
logical question whether such a statement might not be 
a sufficient ground of evidence ; for it is enough to know 
that such evidence would not bring conviction to the 
minds of the majority of educated people in these islands 
at the present day, however mistaken they might be in 
their unbelief. And if our belief in the facts of the 
Gospel history is made to rest on the foundation that 
this or that Evangelist could not be mistaken in anything 
he asserts, there will be a continual growth of unbelief 
among many who will ask, What evidence there is of 
the inerrancy of Evangelists, unless we have first 
ascertained that the facts of the Gospel history are 
true? We shall find that in the last resort we come 
to depend on the human element in the Gospels, that 
is to say, on things that can be proved by ordinary 
historical testimony. 

And yet the fact is that the immense value we attach 
to the divine element in the Gospels has had a tendency 
to make us indifferent or inattentive to the human 
element. If we know that all the books of Scripture 
have one and the same infallible Author, what import- 
ance is it to us to know through what, or through how 
many channels His communications are made? The 
statements made in one of the sacred books are un- 
doubtedly accurate, and need no confirmation from any 
other of them. Even if instead of confirmation we find 
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apparent contradiction, we need not distress ourselves ; 
for the contradiction is sure to be only apparent. This 
has led to the paradoxical result that at the present day 
those who ascribe the highest authority to the Bible, 
and who have devoted their best years to the study of 
it, find themselves learning much from men who treat 
its books as ordinary literature; and they have to own 
that they had never taken notice of much that less 
reverent readers can now point out to them. 

The. results that are hoped from this investigation 
are comparable to the knowledge of the constitution of 
the sun that has been gained of recent years by the 
study of it during the time of an eclipse. Consequently, 
expeditions have been sent out to the places where an 
expected eclipse could be best seen; and the reports 
of different observers have been carefully compared, 
with the result that much has been discovered which 
the dazzling blaze of sunlight had previously concealed 
from us; though now that we know exactly what to 
look for, we can recognise at other times some things 
which only the eclipse had made known to us. I have 
thought that in like manner the dazzling brightness of 
the divine element has obscured for us much of the 
human element; and that now a study in which the 
divine element has been shut out may enable us to see 
many things more clearly, the knowledge of which will 
remain a permanent benefit, even after this method of 
investigation has been abandoned. And surely people 
who make eclipse observations on the sun must not be 
supposed to wish to live in this semi-darkness, or to 
think it better than the full glory of the unclouded 
rays. 

I regret, however, that I have only taken up this study 
after I had become too old to prosecute it with much 
success. I have often noted of how little value an old 
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man’s work commonly is. Old men are apt to see 
visions and to dream dreams. They devote the latest 
years of their life to studies which they imagine will 
outdo the best work of their earlier years, and will be 
recognised as having produced results of permanent 
value. Yet their survivors, if competent judges, some- 
times adjudge the papers left behind as not deserving 
the honour of print; or if they have not courage to 
destroy what has evidently cost much labour, they find 
the general verdict of the literary public to be that the 
world would have lost nothing if a less merciful decision 
had been made. If I were asked to account for this 
general ill-success of old men’s work, my own experience 
would lead me to impute it to failure of memory. I find 
myself now constantly reminded by some accident of 
having forgotten something which if I had been younger 
I should certainly have kept in mind. But, above all, 
I find inconvenience from not being able to keep the 
whole of a case thoroughly before my mind all together ; 
and consequently while dealing, as I must, with separate 
points singly, being tempted to adopt conclusions and 
explanations which I should have rejected if able to take 
a larger view. It may be asked then, Why persevere 
at all in a study which I feel myself unable to prosecute 
satisfactorily? or why embarrass my executors by leaving 
papers behind which regard for my memory might 
restrain them from putting in the fire, though in their 
own judgment that might be the best thing to do with 
them? I have put this question to myself, and have not 
been able to give a satisfactory answer. As for my 
own continuance in the study, if it is no more than a 
solitary patience game, it is one which has a certain 
fascination for me, and is at least an innocent employ- 
ment of hours which would not be better employed if 
spent otherwise. As for the preservation of my papers, 
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modern humanity does not impose on a parent the 
decision which a Roman father had to make, whether 
his offspring were worth preserving; and at least it 
does not require him to be himself the executioner, if 
in tenderness of heart he prefers to expose the babe on 
the mountains, and leaves it to chance or to others to 
decide whether it is to live or to die. 


INTRODUCTION 
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READERS of this book are not likely to need any 
lengthened preliminary explanation of the problem 
which it is its object to investigate. 

We are in possession of four narratives of the life 
of our Lord, the great antiquity of which must be 
admitted even by those who reject the general belief 
that they are founded on the testimony of eye-witnesses 
of the facts related. If these narratives had been 
perfectly independent, we might expect them to differ 
from each other a good deal, both in the selection of 
incidents for narration, and in the arrangement of those 
related by more Evangelists than one. And so in point 
of fact one of these narratives does differ from the other 
three. But these three have so many points of agree- 
ment, not only in the selection and arrangement of 
incidents, but sometimes in the very words in which 
the story is told, that it is impossible to doubt the 
existence in these narratives of a common element, 
either to be accounted for by the supposition that one 
of these writers copied from another, or else that all 
drew from a common source. Still, if we compare 
places where the same story is told by more Evangelists 
than one, we constantly find such diversity as to shew 
that there has been no slavish copying; but that if 
there was a common original, a good deal of liberty 
must have been used in occasional deviations from it. 

The problem is to find what account of the mutual 
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coincidences and their variations. The documents are 
older by at least a century than any records of the 
Christian Church which could tell us anything of the 
history of their publication. We are thus left to draw 
our conclusions from the internal evidence afforded by 
the documents themselves ; and the difficulty of arriving 
in this way at secure results is proved by the discordant 
conclusions of the many critics who have examined 
this question. We may take this discordance as a 
warning, showing us the wisdom of postponing the 
adoption of any theory until we have first made a 
very patient study of the facts. 

The problem of accounting for the agreements of 
the Evangelists naturally takes precedence of that of 
accounting for their variations. If the three narratives 
were independent of each other, diversity were to be 
expected ; and the need of accounting for it does not 
arise as a literary problem, until we have found reason 
to believe that two writers draw from a common source. 
Even in the case of two biographers who have drawn 
their facts from the same original, absolute uniformity 
is not to be expected. Each of them is apt to prefer 
to tell the story in his own words, though no doubt 
he is likely to incorporate in his narrative many of the 
phrases of his original. And, if there is no reason to 
the contrary, each of them is also likely, in his arrange- 
ment of the facts, to follow the order of the original. 
Still it is possible that either may designedly deviate 
from that order; whether with the view of placing the 
facts in what is supposed to be the true chronological 
order, or with the artistic purpose of grouping incidents 
of the same kind together. Ifthe two later writers have 
more common sources than one, in which the order 
of narration may possibly have been different, they may 
have combined them in different ways. And besides, 
there is nothing to surprise us, if in the procedure of 
independent writers we find variations for which we 
cannot precisely account. Thus then the need of 
accounting for diversities does not arise until we have 
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first established the existence of such an _ original 
connexion between the narrators as would lead us to 
expect to find agreement to be the rule. 

I have said elsewhere (/utrod. N.T., p. 571) that 
we are not warranted in founding an investigation of 
the Gospel history on an assumption that those who 
recorded it used their materials in a different way from 
what other historical writers of the same age were likely 
todo. In sosaying, I did not merely mean to deprecate 
the founding of our investigation on any theory of 
inspiration adopted previously to a patient study of 
the facts; but I had equally in view the exclusion of 
quite an opposite theory, which has been acted on by 
one who holds the very lowest view of the inspiration 
of the Evangelists, Dr Edwin Abbott. He tacitly 
assumes that a writer who derives his information 
from another, would not venture to deviate in the 
slightest degree from the very words in which the 
information had been conveyed. Consequently, though 
he acknowledges the existence of a common element 
in the Gospels, he only recognises as belonging to that 
common element those places where the same story is 
told in identical words. ‘The result of eliminating all 
words which are not common to all the Evangelists 
is often to make the narrative unintelligible without 
the help of one of the existing Gospels to throw light 
on it. Time would be wasted in formal argument 
against a supposition so completely destitute of support 
from our experience of the ways of writers who use the 
words of others. Certainly, if a writer had to refute 
a charge of plagiarism, he would plead in vain, if he 
could only point out to his critic that he had proved 
his originality by frequently using expressions different 
from those to be found in the author from whom he was 
accused of having borrowed. 

In fact it is easy to see that though verbal coincidences 
may be used to prove the indebtedness of one writer to 
another, yet verbal variations do not disprove it. If 
two writers telling the same story agree in the use of 
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the same words or phrases, the question at once arises 
whether the later has not borrowed from the earlier. 
It is a not uncommon error to found a charge of 
plagiarism on the common use of phrases which belong 
to the ordinary vocabulary of the time, and which the 
two writers might very conceivably have employed 
independently. But if the phrases are strange and 
unusual, then we cannot help believing that one 
borrowed from the other, unless what is common to 
them can be traced to a source from which both might 
have derived it. On the other hand, if there is sub- 
stantial agreement—if the later writer has nothing to 
tell which he might not have learnt from the other, 
then there arises a suspicion of indebtedness, which 
is not refuted by any variations of language through 
which the obligation has been disguised. 

I can quite understand how critics who hold a very 
high theory of verbal inspiration are much embarrassed 
by variations even in the language, when the same 
circumstances are recorded by more Evangelists than 
one; and still more if the discrepancies are more than 
verbal. Their whole theory collapses unless some way 
can be found of reconciling these differences ; either, 
for instance, by maintaining that the two discordant 
accounts are not narratives of the same event, or else 
that one of them was not intended to have the meaning 
which an ordinary reader would put upon it. But 
considering how common it is to find differences in 
details between the accounts of two honest witnesses 
of the same occurrence, it is surprising that persons 
who are not hampered by any extreme theory of inspira- 
tion should be distressed by differences between the 
accounts of two sacred writers. It may even happen 
that they are such that the reception of the one account 
as strictly accurate would force us to the conclusion 
that the writer of the other had received some defective 
or erroneous information. Yet the only differences that 
would affect our belief in the main facts of the Gospel 
story would be if they were such as to make it difficult 
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to believe that the writers had access to first hand 
information about the facts, or that they did not faith- 
fully record the information they received. 

I will add besides, that though a single mistake 
would be enough to disprove the claim that knowledge 
had been supernaturally communicated, yet that, as 
far as human information is concerned, a person may 
be a high authority on some matters concerning which 
he had exceptionally good means of information, not- 
withstanding his having committed errors on other 
points concerning which he had smaller opportunities 
of knowledge. To take an illustration from a well- 
known book, Napier’s Hzstory of the Peninsular War— 
This is a book of real historical value, on account 
of the author’s exceptional opportunities of knowledge 
concerning the facts which he relates, but the author 
is not entitled to the same deference on subjects outside 
his own sphere; nor ought his statements on his own 
subject to be at all discredited, even if it could be shewn 
that he was not equally trustworthy in his account of 
events twenty years before his own time. 

For myself, I have no confidence in any historical 
investigation in which a perfectly open mind is not 
kept with regard to the reception of new information. 
Those who held the theories of inspiration to which 
I have already referred were not embarrassed for a 
moment if there appeared to be a contradiction between 
the statements of a sacred and of a profane writer. That 
of the former was infallibly right, and the other was 
held entitled to no regard. Through a natural reaction, 
a modern school of critics completely reversed this 
decision. A statement of Scripture was held to be 
certainly false if it was contradicted by any profane 
writer, and very probably false if it was not confirmed 
by independent testimony, however scanty the historical 
records of the time might be. Much new light has been 
cast upon history by the discoveries of the present 
century, during which many important manuscripts 
have been unearthed, inscriptions have been extensively 
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collected and studied, and other archeological evidence 
obtained ; and we have every reason to believe that the 
coming years will continue to add to the materials for 
history that we at present possess. Yet I have no 
apprehension that we shall be obliged to discard, as 
unworthy of confidence, the historical guides in whom we 
have hitherto trusted. It is extravagance of claims which 
is likely to produce a sceptical attitude of mind: if, for 
instance, the principle is laid down that a writer who is 
detected in a single error forfeits all claim to be regarded 
asa historical authority. The fact, however, is that there 
is no one who does not make mistakes ; and that occasion- 
ally a very good writer will make a very bad one. 

I will add, that in forming a judgment on the merits 
of a historian it is fair that he should be tried by the 
standard of his own age. A couple of hundred years 
ago a historian was thought to have acquitted himself 
well if he composed a lucid narrative in a pleasing 
style; and it is not reasonable to censure one who 
wrote then, if he did not use the diligence in collecting 
materials that is now thought necessary, or if he did 
not take great pains in balancing the credibility of 
each of his witnesses. But it seems to me that it is 
the opposite fault that is now most frequently committed 
in the criticism of the Gospels; in other words, that 
the amount of literary skill to be fairly expected from 
the writer is apt to be, not over-rated, but under-rated. 
For example, when both Alford and Abbott assume, as 
a thing to be expected, that an Evangelist who used an 
earlier document should simply embody it in his work 
verbatim, they practically treat the Gospel historian as 
likely to possess no more literary skill than a monastic 
annalist, who was often content to copy the entries of 
his predecessors, merely adding, in equally inartificial 
style, some notices of events that occurred between their 
time and his own. But our Evangelists lived in a 
literary age; and while it would not be reasonable to 
expect that every one of them should exhibit in his 
style the highest accomplishments of a practised writer, 
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it would be equally unreasonable to assume that they 
were ignorant as to what the reading public of their 
day had been trained to expect, or that they made no 
attempt to satisfy those expectations. If we want 
information as to the literary standard of the time, we 
can get it from Polybius, who wrote some two hundred 
years before our Evangelists ; and the principles which 
he lays down as to the duties of a historian do not 
substantially differ from those that are accepted in our 
own day. It was to me an unexpected touch of modern- 
ness that having occasion to criticise severely the work 
of Zeno, a Rhodian historian, Polybius tells us (//zsz., 
Xvi. 20) that, counting it unbecoming to triumph in 
exposing the blunders of another, he wrote a private 
letter to Zeno pointing out an error into which he had 
fallen; and that Zeno took the correction very kindly, 
but was sorry that it was now too late for him to profit 
by it, his book having been already published. 

Believing that it is quite as important to take note 
of substantial as of verbal agreements, I make no use 
at this stage of our enquiries of a work prepared at Dr 
E. Abbott’s suggestion—Mr Rushbrooke’s Synopizcon. 
In this work, by the use of different types and differently 
coloured inks, the reader is enabled to compare parallel 
evangelic narratives, and to see at a glance what words 
are common to three Evangelists, what to only two, and 
what are peculiar to one. We may neglect differences 
which disappear on translation, when we are only 
examining whether two writers who tell the same story 
drew from independent sources of information. At a 
later stage, if interdependence has been established, a 
careful examination of the language will be needful 
for guiding us to more exact conclusions as to the 
relations between the writers; as, for example, in 
determining the question whether one copied another, 
or both drew from a common source. 

1 My own experience would lead me to recommend a student to copy out 
for himself the parallel stories which he desires to compare. In this way he 


will be struck by the recurrence of identical words more forcibly than by any 
help diversity of types could give him. 
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There is another preliminary investigation, which, 
as dealing with the matter rather than the words of the 
narrators, can be effectively carried on, even though 
only a translation is used: I mean the study of the 
order in which the different stories are related. It is 
only a study of the order in which incidents are told that 
gives probability to the hypothesis that an Evangelist 
used a previous document. Any agreement between 
two in the relation of a single story would be sufficiently 
explained by the supposition that both had heard it told 
by the same Apostle, and had been able to reproduce, 
with more or less exactness, his very words. But, 
besides numberless instances of identity in the form in 
which separate stories are related, we find a multitude 
of cases in which a whole series of incidents follow in 
the same order in more Gospels than one. The stories 
rarely contain any notes of time which could direct the 
order of placing them ; and, if they had been preserved 
separately by oral tradition, the chances are enormous 
that different persons weaving them into a connected 
narrative would arrange them differently. It follows 
that if one Evangelist did not make use of the work of 
another, all must have derived from a common source, 
not only their common matter, but also the arrangement 
in which they agree. If it be not admitted that they 
used any written document, it would have to be acknow- 
ledged that the apostolic record, which they have pre- 
served, did not consist of anecdotes told separately, and 
casually remembered, but that the original narrator must 
have related incidents in a definite aiden so as, in fact, 
to have delivered an oral Gospel. 

I am willing to use the word document in so elastic 
a sense as to include an oral Gospel faithfully preserved 
in the memory of those who had listened to it; but the 
hypothesis of such a Gospel is not forced on us, because 
we know from St Luke’s preface that other written 
accounts of our Saviour’s life were in existence before 
our Third Gospel was published. (See Jutrod. N. T.., 
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My object in the present investigation is to ascertain 
what conclusions as to the genesis of the Gospels can 
be drawn from a study of the documents themselves, 
without the assumption of the truth or falsity of any 
traditional accounts. Such accounts as have reached 
us are but scanty; and few of them can be traced back 
to a date so early as to give us assurance that those to 
whom we owe them were speaking, not from conjecture, 
but from real historical knowledge. But with whatever 
caution these traditions must be used, they give us 
important help in our study of the documents. They 
suggest to us hypotheses which must be tested, questions 
that must be asked, and, as Lord Bacon has said, Prudens 
interrogatio dimidium est screntie. 

Let us take, for example, the tradition reported by 
Papias that St Mark had been in personal intercourse 
with the Apostle Peter, some of the reporters of which 
have so magnified the Evangelist’s obligations to that 
Apostle, that, according to their view, the Second Gospel 
ought rather to have been designated as the Gospel 
according to St Peter, than as that according to St Mark. 
The fact that such a tradition existed presents us with a 
problem to be investigated in our study of the Second 
Gospel—namely, whether it exhibits traces of such an 
authority as has been claimed for it. Speaking for my- 
self, I may say that I have found no reason to believe 
in anything that later writers have added to what Papias 
had stated; and that I do not believe that St Peter had 
any share in the composition of St Mark’s Gospel, or that 
he was in any way responsible for its contents. But I 
consider that critical study would lead us to believe that 
some of the Evangelist’s statements were derived directly 
or indirectly from that Apostle ; and therefore I would 
not hastily reject a tradition that there had been personal 
intercourse between the two. 


What inclines me most to accept the statement of 
Papias, is the marked difference of style between the 
section of the Gospel which relates what happened before 
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the calling of Peter and those which tell of what happened 
after it—the contrast between the meagreness of St Mark’s 
narrative in the one case, and its fulness in the other. 
In the earlier history, as told by St Matthew and by 
St Luke, we find a common element which could not 
have been derived from Mark, who tells the same story, 
with so much greater brevity, that the first question we 
are disposed to submit to critical investigation is whether 
St Mark’s is more than an abridgment of an earlier 
narrative. But when we go on to compare the remainder 
of St Mark’s first chapter with the corresponding passage 
of Matthew, we find the parts quite reversed: it is now 
St Matthew who is the abridger, St Mark who tells the 
full story. All the rest of that chapter is occupied with 
the relation of the events that occurred on a single day 
of the Saviour’s life ; and that day was the Sabbath that 
followed the calling of Peter. The history includes the 
account of a visit paid by our Lord to Peter’s house; if 
indeed we are not rather to conclude that our Lord was 
lodging in that house at the time. The change then 
from an abridged to a detailed narrative takes place 
exactly when Peter comes into the story; and thus 
internal evidence harmonises with the very ancient 
tradition that the Evangelist had had personal inter- 
course with St Peter. 

I hope that my readers will not consider that I am 
committing them to the acceptance of what, however 
probable, is no more than a hypothesis, if I use the 
letter P to denote the authority used by the Evangelists 
in passages which all three Synoptics have in common. 
I am not assuming that P is identical with St Mark’s 
Gospel as we have it now. Theories about an Ovzginal 
Matthew, an Original Mark, from which the Gospels 
now bearing these names have been developed, have 
had much circulation. We should not be justified at 
the outset of a scientific enquiry in assuming either the 
truth or the falsity of such theories. When, in what 
follows, I speak of St Matthew and St Mark, I am to 
be understood to mean the authors of the First and 
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Second Gospels as we have them now, without assuming 
anything as to the identity of the traditional and the real 
authorship; while I postpone for further enquiry the 
question whether the Matthew and Mark that we have 
now may not have had predecessors ascribed to the same 
authors. 

I have already said that in the sections common to 
three Evangelists, St Mark frequently gives details 
absent from the other two Synoptics ; and the question 
which a critic has to decide is whether these additional 
particulars are sufficiently accounted for by the hypothesis 
that St Mark, having a pictorial turn of mind, added 
these details from his own sense of the fitness of things. 
I must not here anticipate discussions which will come 
more suitably afterwards ; but I can now state the result 
at which I have arrived—namely, that there are some 
cases in which St Mark’s fulness of detail is best 
explained, not by the hypothesis that this Evangelist 
had greater powers of graphic description, but that he 
had access to more accurate information. If this be 
so, I see no reason for rejecting the tradition that 
St Peter may have been the source of that information. 
If St Mark was not in these sections an expander of 
Matthew, St Matthew must have been an abridger; but 
the question remains open for critical enquiry whether 
it was St Mark’s Gospel that St Matthew abridged, or 
whether the First Gospel represents to us a document 
which, being earlier than the Second, does not contain 
St Mark’s characteristic touches. 

We are bound to take the second supposition into 
account, because we have already seen that the 
hypothesis that the other two Synoptics used St Mark’s 
Gospel will not explain all the phenomena. The 
account of the Baptist’s preaching and of our Lord’s 
baptism as given by St Matthew and St Luke have 
clearly some common elements which seem to indicate 
the use of a common authority ; and that authority could 
not be St Mark, in whose Gospel the common elements 
of which I am here speaking are not found. I find it 
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convenient then, if I use the letter P to denote the 
common authority used in the sections which all three 
Synoptics have in common, to use the letter Q to denote 
the common authority of the sections common to Matthew 
and Luke. This notation binds us to nothing. It may 
be that we shall find on examination that P and QO are 
the same, that is to say, that we have no need to 
postulate more than one common authority used by 
the Evangelists; and that Q means no more than 
those parts of P which St Mark has abridged or used 
more slightly. But if we used the same symbol to 
denote the authority for what I call the P sections and 
the O sections, we should seem to lend ourselves to the 
theory that there was but a single authority for both 
classes of passages. It remains, however, open to in- 
vestigation whether St Mark was-not acquainted with 
OQ; and the result at which I have myself arrived is 
that he was. 

There are some who have thought that we must 
come nearer to the truth the more we simplify our 
hypothesis : as, for instance, if we hold that St Matthew 
and St Luke made use of Mark, thus reducing our 
fundamental documents to one. But there is no good 
reason for so thinking. St Luke tells us, in his preface, 
that many before him had attempted to make an orderly 
narrative of our Lord’s life. There were therefore many 
Gospels which St Luke had read, and of which he might 
have made such use as his independent knowledge 
showed that they deserved. If we have reason to think 
that St Mark’s Gospel was one of them, we are not 
entitled to assume without proof that it was the only 
one. Neither are we entitled to assume without proof 
that, for instance, the things common to Matthew and 
Luke were all derived from a single document; and my 
notation is not intended to convey that idea, for we are 
at liberty, if we find good reason, to split it up into Q,, 
O,0ete: 

I have preferred to speak of sources rather than of 
documents to which our Evangelists might have been 
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indebted, because the latter may seem to denote written 
as opposed to oral sources of information; and I do not 
myself attach importance to the question which were 
used. The whole Gospel history no doubt ultimately 
rests on the oral statements of the first disciples ; but I 
do not see that any questions concerning the inspiration 
of our records are much affected, whether the Apostles’ 
statements were at once committed to writing, or were 
preserved by faithful memories. But I have contended 
that the agreement between the Evangelists in their 
order of narration proves that their common source 
was not a mere collection of anecdotes arbitrarily put 
together, but had already assumed the form of a 
continuous narrative. Yet I willingly admit the proba- 
bility that such continuous narratives had been orally 
promulgated among Christians before the circulation 
of any written Gospel. 

It seems to me, then, that we may easily make 
mistakes in our criticism of the Gospels, if we assume 
that the methods of the writers may fitly be judged by 
what we know of the present practice of literary men, 
who piece documents together in order to write a 
history. It may be that the first Gospels were 
composed, not in order to be read, but to be spoken. 
Shakespeare’s plays, for example, were not composed 
in order to be circulated as literature among a reading 
public, but were put into writing for the use of the 
actors who were to deliver them orally; and it is to 
actors that we owe the preservation of the plays. 

St Luke’s preface to his Gospel illustrates the fact 
that however little reason we have to think that the 
Gospels were first composed to satisfy the demands 
of a reading public, yet such demands would begin to 
arise as soon as the religion was embraced by men of 
culture and education. In the same preface St Luke, 
who does not profess ability to speak from his own 
personal knowledge of the facts, describes the sources 
of his information: even as they delivered them unto us, 
which trom the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers 
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of the word. What, I think, most persons are apt to 
understand by this is, that St Luke, though not an 
apostle, or an eye-witness of the events of our Lord’s 
life, had made the acquaintance of some of those who 
were, and had learnt (in private intercourse with them) 
the things which he afterwards recorded for the benefit 
of the Church. But I am now more disposed to believe 
that St Luke owed his knowledge of our Saviour’s 
history, not to any private communication, but to the 
public instruction given in the Church of the city to 
which he belonged. 

I have seen no reason for rejecting the common 
belief that the author of the Third Gospel and of the 
Acts was a fellow-traveller with St Paul. But we 
have no reason to believe that St Paul had ever been 
a hearer of our Lord; and it is probable that with 
regard to the history of our Lord’s life on earth, St 
Luke had more to teach St Paul than to learn from 
him. It is possible that in his later years St Luke 
may have made the acquaintance of some of the heads 
of the Jerusalem Church; but it would be rash to 
affirm that he did, or that the acquaintance was very 
intimate. What I regard as the source of St Luke’s 
knowledge is the public recital of the history in the 
Church of Antioch, of which all the evidence leads 
me to regard him as a member. It seems to have 
been the earliest formed Church outside the Holy Land, 
and was certainly the most important of those early 
Churches. The date of its formation must have been 
very early; for we are told that it was founded by 
some of those who were dispersed from Jerusalem by 
the persecution which arose on Stephen’s death; but 
at that time those who had been guilty of our Lord’s 
death were still in power (Acts vii. 52). Those who 
founded the Church of Antioch in all probability included 
some who had been personal disciples of our Lord ; 
and in any case this important Church must have 
received many visits from leading members of the 
parent Church, of whom we can actually mention by 
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name as visiting Antioch, Barnabas, John Mark, Judas, 
possibly Silas, and the Apostle Peter. The version of 
the Gospel history weekly recited in such a Church 
must be regarded as an authority of great weight. I 
do not suppose that in St Luke’s Gospel we have this 
version exactly; since it is natural to suppose that 
when the Evangelist committed his narrative to writing 
he might combine materials which had reached him 
from other sources, but that this version formed the 
groundwork of his narrative is a reasonable supposition. 

The most probable explanation of the fact that we 
have now three histories of our Lord’s life, so like one 
another, yet in many parts so independent, is that we 
have preserved for us the oral Gospel as delivered at 
three different centres. And that these three versions 
should have so many points of agreement, both in the 
arrangement of topics, and frequently in the very phrases 
employed, justifies the belief that the common element 
of our three Synoptics was not a mere cento of sayings 
of Jesus, or of anecdotes of His actions, but an oral 
Gospel which gave a continuous history of His life, 
from His baptism by John to His crucifixion. 

We must not, however, pass over in silence an 
important question. In what language are we to 
suppose this oral Gospel to have been first delivered? 
In connexion with this we must consider a tradition 
of Papias preserved by Eusebius (2. H., iti. 39). He 
says concerning St Matthew’s Gospel, MarOaios ev odv 
“EBpaié: duarékto Ta AOyta cuveypawaro. ‘“Hpmijvevoe O 
avTa, ws Hv Suvaros, éxartos. The last clause is clearly not 
applicable to the private reading of a book. It clearly 
intimates that there was no authorised translation of 
St Matthew’s Gospel. In that case no one who did 
not understand the language would attempt to read it; 
and if he did understand it, he would not need an 
interpreter. It seems to me plain that what Papias 
has in his mind is the public Church use of the Gospel. 
It had been the custom in the Jewish synagogues, even 
where Hebrew had ceased to be a spoken language, to 
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read the Hebrew Scriptures, but to have the reading 
followed by an interpretation; and we find traces for 
two or three centuries of a similar custom in the mixed 
congregations of the Christian Church.* I make no 
doubt, then, that what Papias gives us to understand 
is that the Aramaic Gospel of St Matthew was for some 
time read in the Christian Church, that no authorised 
translation of it into Greek was published, but that on 
each occasion the official charged by the Church with 
this duty gave an interpretation according to his ability. 
It is quite intelligible that the method of interpretation 
which was used in making public the written memoirs 
of St Matthew would be used also with regard to the oral 
addresses of other Apostles whose native language was 
Aramaic, and who either from necessity or from choice 
made their public addresses rather in that tongue 
than in one with which they were less familiar; nor 
need we be at any loss to understand what is meant 
when Mark or Glaucias is described as having been 
the zuterpreter of St Peter. 

What has been said as to the probable use of 
Aramaic by the original witnesses of the Gospel 
history, suggests a method of reconciling variations 
between the existing records which has been often 
attempted. Some differences between our Greek 
Gospels would at once disappear on translating back 
into Aramaic, and a few more could be reconciled by 
tempting conjectures. Of course, in our study of the 
Gospels, we must not lose sight of the possibility 
which I have indicated. But it must be owned that 


1 Towards the end of the fourth century, we find the method of bilingual 
instruction still in use in Palestine, but with this difference, that Greek is 
now the language spoken by the bishop, and the interpretation is for the 
benefit of those who do not speak that language. (S. Syluze Peregrinatio 
referred to by Zahn, Geschichte des N. T. Kanons,1., p. 43.) ‘* Et quoniam in 
ea provincia pars populi et greece et siriste novit, pars etiam alia per se greece, 
aliqua etiam pars tantum siriste, itaque, quoniam episcopus, licet siriste noverit, 
tamen semper greece loquitur, et nunquam siriste ; itaque ergo stat semper 
presbyter, qui episcopo greece dicente, siriste interpretatur ut omnes audiant 
que exponuntur. Lectiones etiam, quzecunque in ecclesia leguntur, quia 
necesse est greece legi, semper stat qui siriste interpretatur, propter populum 
ut semper discant.” (/tinera Hierosolymitana ed. P. Geyer, p. 99.) 
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very few results of this kind have been obtained 
which we can adopt with entire confidence; and the 
explanation seems to be that the Gospel history had 
passed out of the Aramaic into a definite Greek form 
before any of the existing Greek Gospels had been 
written. 

Before I part with this statement of Papias that 
Matthew wrote ta Adyia in Hebrew, it is proper to 
mention an inference which Schleiermacher drew from 
it, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, which 
has been fortunate enough to find more acceptance 
than in my opinion is deserved. He understood by 
Ta Noyia a collection of our Lord’s sayings, and 
imagined that such was the nature of the earliest 
Gospel. Of late years this idea has been very widely 
adopted. When, not long since, an Egyptian papyrus 
was discovered, in which many supposed utterances of 
our Lord were recorded, with the introduction /esus 
saith, the leaves were generally described as taken 
from a collection of Logza, and any saying of our 
Lord is commonly spoken of as a Logion. But for 
this use of the word I find no authority earlier than 
the nineteenth century; and now it rests solely on a 
doubtful interpretation of an ambiguous word in an 
isolated extract from a lost book. Yet if Papias had 
intended ra Aoya as the title of St Matthew’s Gospel, 
he would not have entitled his own work Aoyiov 
Kupracay “E&jyyyots, since it does not appear to have 
been either a commentary on St Matthew’s Gospel, or 
to have been confined to an exposition of sayings of 
our Lord. It would be strange if some of those early 
writers who mention Papias had not followed his use 
of this word. We shall find as we go along that the 
very earliest forms of the Gospel which we can trace 
were all like the Gospels we have now, dealing with 
the things that Jesus did, as well as those which He 
said. And, above all, if there had been any early 
Gospel treating exclusively of our Lord’s sayings, we 

~ should find traces of the order of that book in the 
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arrangement of those sayings by subsequent writers. 
But, in point of fact, it is especially with regard to 
the sayings of our Lord that we find so much variety - 
of arrangement as to preclude the idea that all drew 
from a common source, whose order we might expect 
would be followed by all. 

I purpose now to go systematically through the 
portion of the Gospel history which has been pre- 
served by more Evangelists than one, endeavouring 
in each case to form the best judgment that I can as 
to the source whence the narrative is most probably 
derived. And I may state once for all that I am 
duly sensible of the reserve with which the conclu- 
sions we draw in any particular case must be asserted. 
Even in that one case opinions may differ; for it 
constantly happens that what one takes as a note 
of priority is regarded by another as a proof of 
obligation. And the conclusions suggested by a few 
instances, or by one, are liable to be modified when 
we find them overbalanced on the result of a larger 
induction. 

It will be observed that I am not concerned with 
textual criticism or with exegesis, except when they 
seem to throw light on the special subject of our 
enquiry. Nor, as a general rule, do I purpose to 
comment on passages peculiar to a single Evangelist ; 
because any assertion as to the source whence he 
obtained his knowledge must rest mainly on conjecture. 

I make an exception, however, as regards the 
sections peculiar to Mark. These are so very few 
that the commentary on the passages common to 
St Mark and another Evangelist would go so very 
near being a commentary on the whole of his Gospel 
that it does not seem worth while to omit the few 
exceptional cases where Mark stands alone. 

But I need not defer stating the opinion, to which 
my whole study of the Synoptic Gospels has led me, 
of the superior value of St Mark’s Gospel. I have 
already expressed my acceptance of two _ traditions 
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preserved by Papias, viz., that St Matthew had been 
the author of an Aramaic Gospel, and that St Mark 
had been on terms of special intimacy with St Peter. 
But I must express my entire dissent from what 
perhaps is not so much a tradition recorded by 
Papias, as a critical judgment of his; viz., that, as 
regards the order of the things related, St Mark’s 
authority is lower than that of the other two Synoptics. 
Papias had evidently to deal with the difficulty that 
in some particular cases St Mark’s order of narration 
differs from that of the other Evangelists; and his 
solution is that St Mark does not aim at presenting to 
us the order in which the different incidents occurred, 
but only the order in which St Peter had related them, 
or at least the order in which the things told by the 
Apostle occurred to the Evangelist’s memory. I believe 
that a critical examination leads to precisely the opposite 
conclusion. I consider that St Matthew’s Gospel, or 
St Luke’s, might be adequately described as a cento 
of our Lord’s sayings and of the leading incidents of 
His life, such as those who had personally known 
Him might have told after His death to their disciples. 
Both Gospels assume Jesus to be well known as a 
great teacher who had enlisted a body of admiring 
disciples, but who was confronted by prejudiced and 
influential opponents; but it is St Mark’s Gospel that 
must be consulted by any one who desires to know 
whether there was anything gradual in the process 
by which the attachment of His followers was gained, 
and the opposition of His adversaries excited. And 
I can well believe that St Mark has preserved for us 
in some cases a trustworthy report, obtained from an 
eye-witness, of the details of incidents told in a general 
way by St Matthew. 


I have already expressed my opinion that the 
prologue of St Mark, by which I mean the first 
thirteen verses of his Gospel, exhibits signs of a 
different style of treatment from the following sections, 
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and that in short it shows tokens of a pre-Petrine 
source. I think it right, therefore, to deal with this 
section separately, any conclusions that we draw from 
it being not necessarily applicable to the following 
sections. 


THE PROLOGUE OF ST MARK’S GOSPEL 


I have already sufficiently explained why I consider 
that the study of the first thirteen verses of Mark 
ought to be separated from that of the rest of the 
Gospel; any conclusions that we may arrive at as to 
the composition of the former not being necessarily 
applicable to the latter: In much of the rest of the 
Gospel St Mark deserves to be regarded as a primary 
authority, independent of the other two Synoptics, and 
equally deserving of consideration. In this which I 
have called his prologue, he is not only not an original 
authority, but we have some means of knowing the 
source which he employed; and thus of forming a 
judgment on the manner in which he has dealt with 
it. The verbal coincidences between the accounts 
given by St Matthew and by St Luke, both of the 
Baptist’s teaching and of our Lord’s temptation in 
the wilderness, leave no room for doubt that these two 
Evangelists have used a common authority, which I 
here provisionally call Q. The corresponding parts 
of St Mark’s Gospel read like an abridgment of Q, 
some of the phrases of which are retained; so that, as 
to the sources of this prologue, our enquiry reduces 
itself to the two points, Was St Mark acquainted with 
OQ? and, Did he use any other authority ? 

MARKi. I. “Apxy Tod evayyediov "Incod Xpicrod, viod Oeod. 

This opening verse of Mark, having no parallel in 

either of the other Gospels, supplies no materials for 


what is the special object of the present study—specula- 


tion as to the sources used by the Evangelist. In fact 
e 33 
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I see no reason for imagining that St Mark was in- 
debted to any one for what I look on as the title which 
he prefixed to his work. For such an opening the 
Evangelist had an Old Testament precedent; for the 
Book of the Twelve Prophets commences, The degzn- 
ning of the word of the Lord by Hosea, *Apxn Xoyou 
Kupiov ev ‘Qoje (Hos. Payeen F 

In considering this title in detail I find it convenient 
to study the words in their inverse order; and I begin 
with the last two words viov Qeov, because they have been 
cancelled by Tischendorf, and consigned to the margin 
by Hort. Yet I cannot feel any doubt that they are a 
genuine part of the Evangelist’s text. I have already 
said that the criticism of the text does not come directly 
within the scope of my enquiries ; but as the verse now 
under consideration is in a special sense the Evangelist’s 
own, any error in the transmission of it would affect all 
our inferences from it as to the date of the Gospel and 
the person of the writer. Now considering in the first 
place the external evidence, the favourable testimony 
of the Greek MSS. is overwhelming. The only 
exception worth mentioning is that the first hand of 
the Sinaitic MS. leaves them out, though the omission 
appears to have received contemporary correction. 
Tischendorf’s decision seems in this, as in some other 
cases, to have been biassed by partiality for the manu- 
script which he had himself made known to the world. 
Against the doubtful possibility that the first transcriber 
of & had not found these words in his archetype must 
be set the recognition of the words, not only by the 
whole body of Greek MSS., with two trivial exceptions 
(28, 255), butin particular by the Vatican MS. Although 
I have not been able to agree with Hort in his ordinary 
treatment of this MS., as if it were practically infallible, 
I feel the greatest reverence for it, as having preserved 
for us a type of text older than that made known to us 
by any other authority, and it is therefore with the 
greatest reluctance that I ever reject its testimony ; and 
in the few cases where Hort does so, he seems to me 
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to set aside evidence merely in obedience to a critical 
canon of his own. 

Hort is not content to acknowledge in a general way 
the laxity of the members of the infant Church. His 
hypothesis is that, while it must be owned that they 
were little simpletons as to the addition of unauthentic 
matter, it is incredible that they would omit anything 
that had any kind of claim to have inspired authority. 
Consequently, if there be evidence that there were once 
current two forms of an Evangelic story, he feels little 
hesitation in always deciding that the shorter must 
certainly be the older, and is to be accounted the 
genuine one. But I cannot ascribe such authority to 
any @ priorz principle of criticism as would entitle it to 
make us accept the testimony of less credible witnesses, 
rejecting that of those whom we have good reason to 
regard as their superiors. Of course in our decision we 
have always to consider the two questions, If the shorter 
form be the genuine, how came the doubtful passage 
to be inserted? In the opposite case, How are we to 
account for its omission? But it does not necessarily 
follow that if we cannot answer the second question 
satisfactorily, we may make our decision without ever 
putting to ourselves the first. 

In the present case omission is not difficult to explain. 
The most important evidence against the genuine- 
ness of the words consists in the verse having been 
quoted by some early writers without the two conclud- 
ing words ; but in none of these cases does it appear to 
me that these words are relevant to the purpose for which 
Mark is quoted. It is common enough to find writers 
abridging a quotation by the omission of words of which 
they make no use in their argument. Thus Irenzus 
quotes the present passage in full where he builds an 
argument on the words Son of God (Her. Int. iii. 10, 6, 
p. 187; 16, 3, p. 205), but elsewhere, where he does 
not, he omits them. The present passage has also 
been quoted (Iren. Her. Jnt. iii. 11, 8, p. 191; Epiph. 
Her. \i. 6) with the omission, not only of the words 
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Son of God, but also of Jesus Christ, the genuineness of 
which is undisputed. (The Greek of Iren., p. 191, has 
Jesus Christ.) It may perhaps be remarked, too, that a 
verse which only dates from the time when St Mark put 
the oral Gospel into a literary form was more liable to 
depravation in quotation than any portion of the original 
record which had been made familiar by continuai 
repetition. 

On the whole then it seems to me that it is opposed 
to all sound criticism to cancel words that are almost 
unanimously attested by our most trustworthy authorities 
and which are in complete accordance with the habitual 
use of the writer to whom they are attributed, merely on 
the strength of an @ przorz assumption that if it can be 
shown that two forms of text were ever current in 
early times, the shorter, however poorly attested, must 
certainly be the original. 


"Incoo Xpicroo.—The combination /esus Christ is 
found here only in St Mark’s Gospel. Elsewhere in 
this Gospel the word Christ is used only in its original 
sense, as the name of an office, the equivalent of Messzah, 
which, as being conceivably applicable to more persons 
than one, could not be used as a personal name. It was 
only when the sole Messiahship of Jesus came to be felt 
to be altogether beyond question that those who acknow- 
ledged it compressed the official description Jesus the 
Messiah into the personal name /esus Christ. And so it 
became a matter of indifference, as it still is with our- 
selves, whether, in speaking of our Lord, we call Him 
Jesus or Christ. But this usage had become established 
before the earliest date to which we can assign St 
Mark’s Gospel. It is enough to give the statistics for 
the Epistle to the Romans, which do not materially 
differ from what might be gathered from the other 
Pauline Epistles. St Paul in that Epistle, when speak- 
ing of our Lord, calls Him /esus Christ twenty-one 
times; Christ Jesus ten times ; Christ thirty-three times. 
In*the vast majority of these instances, and probably in 
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all, Crest is used only as a personal name ; for there are 
extremely few in which the sense will allow us to translate 
xpicros, the Messiah; 1 do not delay to notice those where 
He is called /Jesus, or the Lord, or is described as Goa’s 
Son. The reason why St Mark in his Gospel habitually 
speaks of our Lord as /esus, and never as Christ, is 
clearly dictated by a sense of chronological propriety. 
St Mark, for example, is careful not to use the name 
Peter until he has related in his third chapter that our 
Lord gave the Apostle that name; when he is spoken of 
previously he is always called Szmon. 


EvayyeAlov.—The word gospel is of course not to 
be understood here in the sense which it afterwards 
acquired, viz., aS a narrative of the Saviour’s life and 
teaching. But it would be equally erroneous to translate 
it merely as good tidings ; for the word early acquired a 
technical sense, though a wider one, viz., as appropriated 
to that divine message of good tidings, which Jesus 
Christ came to announce, and which His Church was 
commissioned to preach. Thus ultimately Zhe gospel 
became a phrase which could be used without further 
explanation, and might denote the whole of the 
Christian dispensation. This use had been already 
established when St Paul wrote. It will suffice to 
give one example, out of several, where he speaks of 
the gospel: 6 xiptos duvéraev Tots TO evayyéALov KaTAayyeA- 
Nove ek Tov evayyeAlov Cyv (1 Cor. ix. 14). The same 
use is continued by St Mark (i. 153; Vill. 35; x. 29; 
Xlii. 10); and, taken in connexion with what has 
already been said, may be taken as an additional 
proof that the title of Mark is penetrated by Pauline 
language. 

The indebtedness of St Mark to St Paul may be 
more confidently asserted when it is observed that 
neither St Matthew nor St Luke uses the same phrase- 
ology. The phrase Zhe gospel is never used in the 
First Gospel, without some words to limit the applica- 
tion of the general term. There The gospel of the 
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kingdom occurs iv. 23; 1X. 353 Xxiv. 143 and is con- 
tinued by St Mark, i. 14 (7. &., see p. 82). St Matthew 
also uses the phrase The sons of the kingdom, viii. 12 ; 
xiii. 38. It is to be noted that St Luke, who appears 
to have studied correctness of language, never in his 
Gospel uses the noun evayyédcoy, though he frequently 
uses the verb evayyeAcfoua, which has Septuagint 
authority, as for instance in the well-known texts of 
Isaiah: ’Ava8nOi, 6 evayyeArArGouevos Lewy (xl. 9)3 ‘Os 
modes evayyeAtCouevov axony etpivys (ii. 7). If it be 
supposed that St Luke, as being also a companion of 
St Paul, was as likely as St Mark to have adopted 
Pauline usage, I have to express my belief that St Luke 
was an older man than St Mark, and had learnt the 
Gospel history in Antioch before he ever became a 
companion of St Paul. In his later work, the Acts, 
he introduces the noun (xv. 7; Xx. 24). 


’Apyx?}.—Taking, as I do, evayyedcovy to mean the 
Gospel dispensation, I gather from St Mark’s title that 
the Evangelist counted that dispensation to commence 
with the baptism of John. And though St Matthew 
and St Luke both go back in their narrative to the 
conception and birth of our Lord, yet I infer from the 
great variation between St Matthew and St Luke in 
the pre-Johannine part of the history that their common 
authority did not. And it does not seem to me that 
St Luke dissented from St Mark’s way of reckoning 
the preaching of the Baptist as the beginning of the 
Gospel; for in his preface he claims to have derived 
his information from persons who az apxjs had been 
eye-witnesses of the word; a description which applies to 
those who had been disciples of John the Baptist, but 
cannot be referred back to any earlier date. In harmony 
with this, St Luke relates (Acts i. 22) that those were 
to be regarded as original disciples, from whom the 
successor of Judas was to be chosen, whose companion- 
ship with our Lord had dated from the baptism of John. 

A modern reader might easily overlook the import- 
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ance attached by the first disciples to the announcement 
by the Baptist of a mightier than he who was to come 
after him. All the Synoptics relate that when Jesus 
called on Peter and Andrew, James and John to follow 
Him, they at once obeyed the summons; and if we 
had no other information we should suppose that this 
prompt obedience was due to a miraculous disposal of 
their hearts. But the Fourth Evangelist relates that the 
Baptist had previously pointed out Jesus to his disciples 
as the mightier successor whose coming he had pre- 
dicted, and that it was in consequence of this indication 
that Jesus was joined by two of John’s disciples, who 
at once proceeded to gather others to Him. Twice 
elsewhere (iii. 26; v. 33) the same Evangelist refers 
to the Baptist’s testimony. All the Synoptic Gospels 
relate that when our Lord was challenged to state the 
grounds of the authority which He assumed, He silenced 
the questioners by asking them whether they recognised 
the Divine mission of the Baptist; the assumption 
involved in this question, viz., that if they believed 
John they must also believe Jesus, having plain reference 
to the testimony of the Baptist. The same testimony 
was appealed to by St Paul in the synagogue of Antioch 
im Pisidia (Acts xiii. 25). See also Acts. 4,.5 3 x1. 16. 
In the Clementines far greater prominence is given to 
the influence of the Baptist than could be natural to 
a writer of the present day. In fact these Homilies 
represent Jesus as not only John’s successor, but as 
having been for some time his leading and favourite 
disciple. Nor does the Gospel history enable us con- 
fidently to contradict this representation ; for it would 
be pressing too far St Mark’s use of his favourite adverb 
evOus in i. 12, which is not repeated in the corresponding 
passages of St Matthew or St Luke, if we were to con- 
clude from it that there was no interval between our 
Lord’s baptism and His being driven by the Spirit 
into the wilderness. Cyril of Jerusalem (Cav. iii. 6) 
infers from the saying All the prophets and the law 
prophesied until John (Matt. xi. 13), that John was the 
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connecting link between the two Dispensations, the end 


of the Prophets and the beginning of the Gospel. 


Thus 


we can see good reason why St Mark should count 
the Baptist’s preaching as the beginning of the Gospel. 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE 


MARK 1. 2-4. 


Kaéws yéypamrrac év 
T®~® “Hoala rw mpodirn, 
***Téov, dmocré\Xw Tov 
dyyeddv fou mpd mpoow- 
mov gov, ds KaTacKeudcel 


Thy Odov cov.” ** Supt 
Bowvros év TH épnum, 
‘Eroysdoare Thy ddr 


Kuptou, evOelas movetre Tas 
tplBous avrod.” ’Eyévero 
*Iwdvns 6 Barrifav év rh 
Epjuy Knptoowy Bamriowa 
beravolas eis Geo amap- 
TLV, 


MATT. ili. I-3. 


’"Ey 0€ rats 7uépats éxel- 
vais maparyiverat *lwdvns 
6 Bantiorhs Knptocwr év 
™ €pyuw THs "lovdalas 
Aéywv, Meravoetre, tHy- 
yixev yap ) Baciela Tov 
ovparav. Otros yap éorTw 
6 pnOeis Oia ’Hoalov rod 
mpopnrou N€éyovTos, ‘Pui 
Bodrros év Tn éphuw, ‘Erot- 
doare Thy dddv Kuptouv, 
evGelas movetre Tas TplBous 
avrod.” 


BAPTIST 


LUKE ili. 2-4. 

"Eyévero pha Oeod émrt 
"Iwaynv rov Laxaplov vidv 
év TH épjuw. Kal FrOev 
eis macav meplxwpov Tov 
*lopddvou knpicowv Bar- 
Tigua peTavolas els Aderw 
aMapTLay, ws yeypamrat év 
BiBX\w Adywv ’"Hoalov rot 
Tpopyron, *‘bwvn Bodvros 
€v TH Epnuw, Erouudoare 
Thy oddv Kuplov, evbetas 
mo.etre Tas TplBous abrov.” 


MATT. xi. 10= LUKE vil) 27; 


Odrds dori rept ob yevpamrar, §©°T500 eyo dmrooréAAw TOV 
diyyeddv prov po mpoowrou cou, ds karacKkevdoet THY odév cou 
éumpooGév cov.’ 


St Luke om. éyw# bef. dmrocré\Xw. 


In these opening verses of St Mark’s Gospel we 
have the occurrence which I have already mentioned 
as unique, of agreement in respect of order of narration 
between St Matthew and St Luke against St Mark. 
The two former have so many points of verbal agree- 
ment in this part of their narrative that we cannot 
doubt that they drew from a common source which | 
have called Q; and it may be presumed that the order 
in which these two copyists agree is that of their 
common original. 

The point of difference is that St Matthew and St 
Luke first relate that John came preaching zm the 
wilderness, and then observe that this was a fulfilment 
of Isaiah’s prophecy, Zhe vozce of one crying in the 
wilderness; but St Mark makes no mention of John 
until he has first quoted the prophecy, the relevance 
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of which to what has gone before is not obvious; St 
Mark’s intention apparently being to justify his phrase 
the beginning, by the proof from prophecy that the 
beginning of the New Dispensation was to be the 
appearance of the messenger who was to prepare the 
way for the coming Messiah. 

The question then suggests itself for examination, 
Was Q used by St Mark, as well as by St Matthew 
and St Luke? In favour of the affirmative answer is 
the verbal agreement between St Mark and Q, not 
only in the verse now under consideration, but in 
other verses in the section concerning the Baptist. If 
we hold that St Matthew used QO, we cannot reasonably 
deny that St Mark drew from Q his description of 
John’s food and raiment. Why should we not hold 
the same in this verse concerning St Mark, who is 
here in verbal agreement with St Matthew? We have 
an explanation of the reason why St Mark departed 
from Q’s order in what I have already said as to the 
different purpose for which each quotes the prophecy 
of Isaiah. 

But St Mark’s obligation to Q comes out more 
clearly when we study the second dislocation of Q’s 
order. In these opening verses St Mark inserts a 
prophecy of Malachi not found in this place in 
Matthew or Luke. But this is more properly to be 
described as a dislocation of order rather than as either 
an interpolation by the one Evangelist or an omission 
by the other two. For this prophecy is found elsewhere 
in Matthew and Luke (Matt. xi. 10; Luke vii. 27), in 
the section which contains the account of John’s mission 
of two of his disciples to Jesus. This whole section 
is one of those which we refer to Q, as containing 
things common to Matthew and Luke, but omitted 
by St Mark. Supposing this section to have been 
contained in the earlier document, there is nothing 
surprising if St Mark, though acquainted with the 
incident, did not include it in his Gospel. In St Mark’s 
opening verses, though verbal coincidences prove his 
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acquaintance with the account of the Baptist’s preaching 
given by Q, yet it is evident that if St Mark used that 
account he abridged it very much; and as his object 
was to write the life of Jesus, not of John, he might 
well have deemed it outside his purpose to relate a 
later incident in the Baptist’s life. 

But that all three Synoptics drew their quotation 
of Malachi’s prophecy from a common source appears 
from the fact that they all agree in variations from 
the Septuagint form of the prophecy, which runs, 
"Idov eEatrocrédAAw TOV ayyerov mov, Kat éerBAeWerar odov 
Tpo Tpocw7ov mov. Here the New Testament form has 
amooTéAXw, instead of é€EarocréAAw 3 KaTacKevacer instead 
of emiBrXeWerar; and ry oddv cov instead of oddov, St 
Mark agreeing in all three points with the other two 
Evangelists. But the argument which seems to me 
decisive is that the hypothesis that St Mark is here 
using Q gives the only admissible explanation of his 
ascription to Isaiah of a prophecy which really belongs 
to Malachi. 

For St Mark’s purpose the important words were 
not 22 the wilderness, but prepare the way, words which 
are common to the two prophetical texts cited. St 
Mark’s object was to show that it had been predicted 
that the coming of the Messiah was to be preceded 
by that of one who was to prepare His way, and thus 
that the coming of this precursor was to be regarded 
as the beginning of the New Dispensation. Now in 
O he could have found the passage from Malachi 
quoted without mention of the author’s name, and 
simply with the formula /¢ zs written (Matt. xi. 10; 
Luke vii. 27). There was then nothing to remind 
St Mark that any inconvenience could arise from his 
joining the two sister predictions together, though 
one passage had already been introduced with the 
formula As zt ts written in Isaiah the prophet. 1 think 
then that, without proceeding further in our study, we 
may adopt the two following conclusions as proved: 
(1) that verbal coincidences between St Matthew and 
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St Luke are not to be explained by the supposition 
that either Evangelist copied the other, but rather that 
both used a source earlier than either. (2) That this 
earlier document was used by St Mark as well as by 
the other two Synoptics. 

St Luke completes the quotation from Isaiah by 
the addition of the two verses which follow in the 
LXX. We cannot disprove the hypothesis that these 
verses were found in Q, and were omitted by St 
Matthew and St Mark as not relevant to their purpose ; 
but it seems more probable that they were not con- 
tained in Q, and that St Luke did what the copiers 
of an abbreviated Old Testament quotation are very 
apt to do, namely, to complete it by adding the 
omitted context. The early Western authorities add 
these words in Matthew also, and in complete con- 
formity with St Luke’s form in the only important 
point in which it differs from the Septuagint, namely, 
that for the word Plain in the rough places plain, the 
LXX (B) has efy wedia; St Luke has evs ddovs Aetas; the 
Latin has, zz vias planas. It is likely that in Roman 
Church use the quotation in Matthew was read with 
the fulness to which the people were accustomed in 
Luke. 

To the statement that John came preaching in the 
wilderness, St Matthew adds of /ud@a, words not 
found in Mark or Luke, yet I have no hesitation in 
regarding these words as derived from the common 
original O. When we attempt to restore Q, the 
agreement of St Matthew and St Luke against St 
Mark is a fact of great importance, because St Matthew 
and St Luke may be regarded as independent witnesses. 
But we have no reason to think the same of St Luke 
and St Mark; and, on the contrary, we shall find reason 
as we proceed to think that St Luke was indebted to 
St Mark; and I find moreover many reasons to think 
in other cases, where we derive a knowledge of O 
both from St Matthew and St Luke, that St Matthew 
is the more trustworthy authority. 
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To a modern reader, the phrase preaching in the 
wilderness conveys the idea of a man preaching where 
there was no one to listen to him; and we are disposed 
to ask, why, if John came to preach, he should choose 
a place where he could not expect to find an audience? 
It must be borne in mind, in the first place, that the 
English word wz/derness conveys an idea of greater 
desolation than the Greek épyuos. In fact, when we 
read further on of our Lord going to an épnpos ToTo<, 
we may simply understand a place unencumbered by 
habitations or by human cultivation, which, though a 
large audience was not likely to be found there, was 
more convenient for addressing one than either the 
narrow streets of a small Eastern town or land occupied 
by growing crops. In Q, I take it, that the phrase 
wilderness of Judea was used historically, to describe 
the place where John appeared as a preacher. The 
context leads us to think of it as a stretch of waste 
land adjacent to the lower Jordan, with scarcely any 
resident population, in which, uncultivated though it 
was, it was not impossible to find native growths 
capable of sustaining life. St Luke (iii. 2) describes 
the situation: John was in the wilderness, to which 
no doubt he had retired for solitude and meditation ; 
there the word of God came unto him; and he preached, 
first to those in his immediate neighbourhood; and, 
as his fame spread, people went out to him, until at 
length at Jerusalem itself his preaching and its 
authority was thought worthy of investigation. 

We have next to enquire whether, in restoring Q, 
we are to adopt St Matthew’s version, sayzng, repent 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, or that in which 
St Mark and St Luke agree, preaching the baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins. ‘That at least the 
words #yyiuxev 7 Baciiela Tey ovpavov come from Q we 
have independent evidence in Matt. x. 7, a passage 
which must be referred to Q, because, though not 
contained in Mark, it is reproduced in Luke x. 9, 
but with an addition which makes the words more 
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suitable when placed in our Lord’s mouth, jyyicev 
ep umas 4 Baciéca Tov Ocov. We need not doubt also 
that the exhortation Repent was part of the Baptist’s 
message ; for, besides St Matthew’s testimony, we have 
also that of St Luke in Acts xiii. 24, where John is 
described as having preached the baptism of repentance. 
The full phrase peravoeire, wyyuev yap 4 Bacirela Tov 
ovpavev is found twice in Matthew: once put in 
the mouth of John (ili. 2), and once in that of our 
Lord (iv. 17). A question arises whether this double 
mention was also made in Q. Perhaps if the phrase 
occurred only once in Q, it would seem more suitable 
in the mouth of him whose mission it was to announce 
the near approach of the Messiah. But that St Mark 
read it in Q, as used by our Lord, we may infer from 
his describing (i. 15), as the substance of our Lord’s 
preaching, ttyyiev 7 Baciela Tou Oeou* meravoeire, K.T.X. 
On the other hand, the description preaching the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins has all the marks 
of Lucan authorship. The phrase ddeors duaptiay, 
though not found in the Septuagint, is frequent with 
St Luke. In any case we find that the phrase was in 
use in the circle in which both St Mark and St Luke 
moved, and therefore is one which might be used by 
either independently of the other. 

It is to be noted that neither St Luke nor St Mark 
ever uses the phrase kingdom of heaven, 4 Baciréa 
Tov ovpavey, Which is found more than thirty times in 
Matthew, both substituting kzxgdom of God. It seems to 
me likely that all three Evangelists derived the phrase 
from the same Aramaic source, and that St Mark and 
St Luke substituted for St Matthew’s literal translation 
one less likely to be misunderstood by the Gentile 
readers for whom they wrote ; but all give us to under- 
stand that the good news which both our Lord and 
His forerunner proclaimed was the immediate coming 
of the Messiah’s kingdom; and hence the phrase 76 


evayyéAov tis BaciAelas is used both by St Matthew 
and St Mark. 
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It is common with modern theorists to hold that the 
superiority of Christian baptism over John’s was that 
remission of sins was conveyed by the former, and not 
by the latter. But in passages already cited the remis- 
sion of sins by John’s baptism is distinctly taught; and 
it must be borne in mind that John’s baptism required a 
profession of belief in John’s successor, Acts xix. 4; and 
it is especially the gift of the Holy Ghost which St Luke 
represents as the prerogative of Christian baptism 
(Acts i. 5; xix. 6). That John’s baptism was sought for 
in order to gain remission of sins is evident also from 
the fact that this was the difficulty felt in admitting the 
statement that our Lord had been baptized by John. 
This appears from an extract from the Ebionite gospel 
which St Jerome has preserved (Adv. Pelag., iii. 2). 
“In Evangelio juxta Hebre@os, quod Chaldaico quidem 
Syroque sermone sed Hebraicis litteris scriptum est, 
quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni secundum Apostolos, 
sive ut plerique autumant, jurta Mattheum, quod 
et in Czesariensi habetur bibliotheca, narrat historia: 
Ecce mater Domini et fratres ejus dicebant et, Johannes 
Baptista baptizat in remtsstonem peccatorum,; eamus et 
baptizemur ab co. Dixit autem ets, Quid peccavit ut vadam 
et baptizer ab eoP Nust forte hoc ipsum quod dixi ignorantia 
b&b, | 
It is evidently the same story that is referred to in 
c. 17 of the tract De Rebaptismate, wrongly ascribed to 
Cyprian, which gives as the authority for the story the 
work called Zhe Preaching of Paul. ‘*Est autem 
adulterini huius immo internecini baptismatis si qui 
alius auctor, tum etiam quidam ab eisdem ipsis hereticis 
propter hunc eundem errorem confictus liber qui in- 
scribitur Pauli Predicatio: in quo libro contra omnes 
scripturas et de peccato proprio confitentem invenies 
Christum, qui solus omnino nihil deliquit, et ad 
accipiendum [Ioannis baptisma pzene invitum a matre 
sua Maria esse compulsum, item cum baptizaretur ignem 
super aquam esse visum quod in evangelio nullo est 
scriptum.” See further, p. 410. 
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MARK 1. 5, 6. 

Kai éferopevero mpds airov raca 
m “Iovdaia xwpa Kal ot *Iepoconv- 
Metra: mwdvres, Kai €8amrifovto tn’ 
avrod év 7 “lopddvn moray@ é£ouo- 
Aoyovpmevar Tas auaprias airov. Kal 
qv 0 "lwavns evdeduuévos rpixas kapt)- 
ov Kal Savnv depuativyv rept rv 
dopiv atrov, kal oOwv axpidas kal 
MeN dyptov. 


MATT. iii. 4-6. 

Auros 6€ 6 ’Iwdvns eiyer 76 évduua 
avrov amo TpPLXGY Kaurjrou Kal Cobvyy 
Sepuarivny repli Thy dodiv abrod, 4 
oe Tpopn jv avrod axpides Kai wee 
dypiov. Tére éferopevero Tpos avrov 
‘Tepooddkua Kai aca 4 lovdala cat 
Taoa 7 Tepixwpos Tod ’lopddvov, Kal 
eBamrifovro év TQ "lopddvy rorauc 
im avrod éEouodoyovmevor Tas cL. p- 


Tlas avTay. 


St Matthew and St Mark give in almost identical 
words the description of the Baptist’s food and raiment. 
They differ in arrangement: the two verses just quoted 
from Mark being transposed in Matthew. On account 
of the freedom of St Mark’s dealings with QO I am 
disposed to believe that St Matthew here represents 
the order of the original. John’s spare diet is referred 
to in the passage Matt. xi. 8; Luke vii. 25, which I 
have already claimed as derived from Q. There are two 
variations of language between St Matthew’s account 
and St Mark’s: St Matthew’s 7 tpodi av’rod is replaced 
in Mark by wv éOwy; and St Matthew’s efyev ro &duua 
avtou by jy évdedupevos. St Mark constantly employs as 
here (v. 6, jy evdedupeévos . . . kat é>Owv), the substan- 
tive verb with a participle to express either an habitual 
action or a continuous state. But this practice is not so 
exclusively St Mark’s that we can count instances of it 
as notes of Marcan origin. Examples of it abound in 
St Luke, both in Gospel and Acts (see, for example, 
Luke iv. 32, 44). 

Following what I suppose to have been the original 
order of QO, I have considered the sixth verse of Mark 
before the fifth; but a few notes concerning that fifth 
verse may now be added. 

St Matthew states that there went out to John 
Jerusalem and all Judea and all 4 wepixwpos Tov’ lopdavov. 
St Mark omits these last words; yet, as they are also 
found in Luke iii. 3, we can scarcely doubt that they 
came from Q. Instead of St Matthew’s Jerusalem and 
all Judea, St Mark has all the country of Judea and all 
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they of Jerusalem, a variation which needs no comment, 
save that it is evidence that St Mark did not copy so 
slavishly as not to feel himself at liberty to alter the form 
of expression, so as to give a subject for the verb 
éBarri€ovro, which immediately follows. With regard 
to the tense of this verb, this is not an unsuitable place 
to remark that St Mark strictly abstains from using the 
aorist tense when not recording a definite act. He uses 
the imperfect tense, not only when speaking of an 
uncompleted or of a continuous action, but also when 
speaking of the act of a body of men, if, from the nature 
of the case, their action must have been successive, not 
simultaneous. Thus, in the present case, it was a 
succession of persons who came, one after another, and 
were baptized; and so we have the imperfects e£ezopevero 
and ¢Barvifovro. In like manner, in relating the utter- 
ance of a single person, St Mark uses the aorist or the 
historic present, but the imperfect is used in such phrases 
as The disciples said, The Pharisees said, where several 
persons are introduced as speaking, who are not supposed 
to have spoken altogether. See p. 105. In the fourth 
chapter of Mark several sayings of our Lord are con- 
secutively introduced with é\eyev. In this case we are 
not obliged to suppose that all these sayings were part 
of a connected discourse. These imperfects might be 
translated 7hzs also was a saying of Jesus, which might 
have been uttered on the occasion of which the context 
speaks, or might also have been repeated on another 
occasion. The verb éferopevero, which I have just 
quoted, and in which St Matthew and St Mark agree, 
does not occur in St Luke’s direct narrative, but is 
recognised by him immediately afterwards, where he 
tells us that John the Baptist spoke ros éxzopevomevors 
OXAOLS. 


THE PREACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


St Matthew and St Luke now agree in giving an 
abstract of John’s preaching which is not found in Mark. 
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Their verbal agreement is so close that we must suppose 
that both used the common source which I have called 
Q. As I have already given reasons for thinking that 
St Mark also was acquainted with QO, I conclude that 
in this place he abridged it, hastening on to what he 
needed for his purpose—the Baptist’s announcement of 
the coming of our Lord. It will be convenient then to 
study in this place that section of Q which treats of 


John’s preaching. 


MATT. iii. 7-Io. 


*Tda@v dé moddo’s Tay hapicatwy 
kat Laddovkaiwy éepxouévous émi TO 
Banticna eirev avrois, Tevynuara 
exLdvav, ris vwrédeitev tyuiv pvyeiv 
amo THs weNovons opyns; Torjoare 
otv Kaprov Géiov THS meTavolas: Kal 
ph ddgyre héyew év éauvrois, Ilarépa 
éxouev Tov “ABpadu, Aéyw yap bpiv 
re Ovvarat O Beds Ex TGV ALOwv TOTwY 
eyeipar Téexva TM ’ABpadu. Hon dé 7 
agivyn mpos Thy pifay Trav dévdpwv 
Keira.’ Tay ovw dévdpoy wh Toody 
Kapmov Kadov éxkdmreTat Kail eis mip 


LUKE i11. 7-9. 

“Eneyev ody Trois éxmopevopuérots 
dxAas BamricOjvae im’ avrod, Tevv7- 
mara €xldvav, ris wrédetev typi 
g~uye amo THS peddovons dapyis ; 
Tomoate ody Kaprovs akious Tis 
beravolas* Kai un dpinobe déyerr ev 
éaurois, Ilarépa éxouev Tov "ABSpadp, 
Aéyw yap duty bre GUvarac 6 Beds éx 
Tov hiPav To’TwY éyeipat TéxVA TH 
’"ABpadu. dn O€ Kal n aklvn mpos 
Thy plvav Tov dévdpwy Keira Tay 
oty dévdpov wn trovovy Kapmov [Kadov | 
exkomreTat Kal els mip Badderat. 


Badrerae. 


There is no important difference between these two 
versions except in the introductory words; and with 
respect to these, I accept St Matthew’s as the closer 
representation of Q. St Luke’s introduction is clearly 
his own, for, as has been already remarked, his 
exTropevouevors OXAOs Tepresents the eeropevero attested 
by both St Matthew and St Mark, but omitted by St 
Luke in the preceding verse. St Luke’s account does 
not explain why the crowds who flocked to John’s 
baptism should meet so repellent a reception, and be 
addressed as wipers’ brood; but St Matthew explains that 
the epithet was meant, not for the auditors generally, 
but for the Pharisees and Sadducees who had come to 
swell their number. We can easily understand that the 
sensation caused by John’s preaching drew down from 
Jerusalem some prominent members of the leading sects 
who came to form their judgment of the new preaching, 
it may be with no friendly dispositions. And the 

D 
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Baptist’s rough reception is intelligible, as given to 
unexpected visitors concerning whom he had no reason 
to form a good opinion. Twice elsewhere, in passages 
both of which seem to have been drawn from Q, St 
Matthew repeats the words yerijuatra éxidvev, as used 
by our Lord: in the first (xii. 34) the Pharisees are 
addressed ; the second (xxiii. 33) occurs in the scathing 
rebukes of the Scribes and Pharisees uttered by our 
Lord on His last visit to Jerusalem. 


MATT. ill. 9. Mi ddénre. LUKE iii. 8. My dpénode. 


In variations of this kind the idea naturally suggests 
itself that we have before us two different versions of 
a word in an Aramaic original. But in the present 
case no explanation of this kind has been given that 
I can accept as plausible. And since we shall find as 
we go on numerous instances where, if St Luke used 
a previous authority he must have substituted a word 
of his own for what he regarded as a less appropriate 
word in his original, I am disposed to the belief that 
he here found wy do€yre in his original, and substituted 
for the somewhat difficult expression dofyre the easier 
dpénobe ; apxoua being commonly used in narrative by 
all three Synoptics. Verbal changes might more easily 
occur if the hypothesis should be true which we shall 
afterwards have to consider, that St Luke obtained his 
knowledge of Q, not by study of a written document, 
but by having heard it read at the weekly meetings 
of Christians. 

St Luke next gives the Baptist’s answer to the 
question, What shall we do? put to him by the people 
generally, by the publicans, and by the soldiers. As 
there is nothing corresponding to this in Matthew or 
Mark, St Luke would seem to have used an independent 
authority, and he intimates (iii. 18) that he was acquainted 
with a fuller report of the Baptist’s preaching than he 
has preserved for us. But it is quite possible that O 
may have contained such a report. It is on account 
of the work done by John in preparing the way for 


— a 
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our Lord that it was necessary that the Gospel history 
should include an account of the mission of the Baptist ; 
but it is intelligible that St Matthew, hastening on to 
tell of John’s announcement that he was to be followed 
by a successor: greater than himself, did not think it 
relevant to his purpose to relate at greater length other 
topics dwelt on in his preaching. 


JOHN’S ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE MESSIAH 


MATT. ili. II. 


"Eyaw pev duds Bamrifw év véare 
eis werdvoay o O€ dmlcw pov épxo- 
prevos loxupdrepds fou éoTiv, od ovK 
eiui ixavos Ta Vrodjpara Bacrdca 
avros wuds Bamrices ev rvevuare 
ayly Kat mupl. 


MARK i. 7, 8. 


Kal éxijpvocey Néywr, “Epxerar 6 
loxupérepés ov éricw [pov], ob ovK 
elui ixavds KUwas Scar Tov iwavra 


LUKE iii. 16. 

*Eyo pev vdaTe Barrifo bpas: 
Epxerar 6€ 0 icxupdrepds pov, od ovK 
eiul ixavos doar Tov iwdavTa TOY 
vrodnudrwv avrod: avros twas Bat 
rice: év mvevpare ayly Kai tupl. 


JOHN 1. 26, 27. 
"Ey Barrifw év dare pécos 
tay arnKker bv vets ovK oldare, 
éricw mov épxdomevos, of ovK elpl 


[eyo] détos va AVow avTot Tov imavra. 
TOU UTOO}MAaTOS. 


Tov UvTodnudaTwy avTod' éyw €Pdr- 
Tica vuds dart, avTds O€ BamTioes 
Uuds mrevpware ayly. 


The verbal coincidences here leave no room for doubt 
that St Matthew and St Luke are using their common 
authority Q, and that the common authority, as they 
used it, must have been in Greek. We need not doubt 
that St Mark used the same authority ; and his omission 
of the clause whose fan is in his hand, etc. (Matt. iii. 
12; Luke ii. 17) is only to be regarded as furnishing 
ground for the assertion that when St Mark uses Q, 
he is apt to abridge. For the same reason no stress 
is to be laid on St Mark’s omission of the words and 
weth fire, which in Matthew and Luke follow the words 
Fle shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost. Exegesis not 
being the object of this study, it would be irrelevant to 
discuss whether the double baptism is to be understood 
of two classes of persons: wzthk the Holy Ghost being said 
of those who receive rightly, and wth five of those who 
do not, thus connecting the zvp/ of St Matthew’s eleventh 
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verse with the wupi acBécorw of his twelfth ; or whether 
the zvpi is not to be understood as metaphorically 
representing the power of the Holy Spirit (Acts ii. 3). 

In these verses St Mark has a small difference of 
order from St Matthew and St Luke. These two, doubt- 
less following Q, begin with eyw pev tmas Bartigw ev 
tédatt. St Mark improves the strength of the sentence 
by putting this clause later. St Matthew adds evs 
weravoay, Without support from the other two witnesses. 
The word ixavés is used in the sense of worthy in another 
section derived from Q, the healing of the centurion’s 
servant, which is related by St Matthew (viii. 8), and by 
St Luke (vii. 6), but not by St Mark. In the present 
passage St John substitutes aéios for tkavos. 

We come now to the variation which needs most 
comment, viz., that whereas according to St Matthew, 
John says that he is not worthy Bacraca Ta vrodjmara 
of his successor, according to St Mark he says that he 
is not worthy kiWas dca Tov (uavTa Tov UTOdnMaTwV 
avrov. St Luke and St John agree in this Avo, but 
have not xvWas; Justin Martyr twice has Matthew’s 
Bacraca (Trypho, 49, 88). The explanation that most 
obviously occurs is that the origin of this variation was 
due to some ambiguity in the common Aramaic original ; 
as, for example, if an Aramaic word could be found bear- 
ing the two meanings ¢o dear and ¢o loose, which might 
have been differently understood by two Evangelists ; 
or if words respectively bearing one of these meanings 
could be found so like each other that one might con- 
ceivably have been substituted, in copying, for the other. 
But I have found no explanation of this kind which I 
can accept as convincing; and I am persuaded that 
the variation did not arise from the chance substitution 
of one word for another like it in sound, but from the 
deliberate alteration of a phrase which had ceased to 
be intelligible into another conveying the same idea. 

I think we must aceept the testimony of St Matthew, 
confirmed by Justin Martyr, that Bacraca was the 


word used in Q. The idea of carrying shoes, though — 
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not familiar to us, cannot be quite strange to any one 
who has seen an Irish country girl walking barefoot 
on her way to fair or Mass, but carrying her shoes in 
her hand, which she puts on when she arrives close 
to the town for which she is bound. Such a one can 
easily understand that the Jews of our Lord’s time 
thought that the shoes then worn were an encumbrance 
on a long walk, and preferred to be without them. Our 
Lord when He sent forth His disciples on missionary 
tours round the neighbouring towns, and directed them 
to take nothing in the nature of luggage with them, 
ordered them to take no shoes, otherwise no doubt 
each would have had to carry his shoes on the road. 
If a rabbi walked with his disciples, the shoes of the 
master would be carried by one of the disciples, and 
this is the office which John declares himself unworthy 
to fill towards his successor. But as the customs in 
the neighbourhood of Rome were not those of Palestine, 
St Mark, who according to the best information we have 
got, wrote for a Roman audience, omits the direction 
that the missionary apostles were to take no shoes, and 
substitutes that they were to wear only sandals (vi. 9).+ 
To the same class of readers the idea of carrying shoes 
would be unfamiliar, and St Mark substitutes a kindred 
humble office, that of loosing the thong that kept the 
sandal in its place. I regard this change as made by 
St Mark, and copied from him by St Luke, and after 
him by St John (i. 27); for my whole study of the two 
Gospels forbids me to invert the relation between Mark 
and Luke. But I must in candour own that we should 
have expected that St Luke and St John, if they had 
been copying Mark, would also have copied the xciWag, 
by which St Mark accentuates the humility of the office ; 
this word in the Old Testament being commonly used 
of an act of worship. St Luke omits éricw wou which is 
attested by St Matthew, St Mark, and St John. 

1 In Mark vi. 9 the change of construction in d\\a brodedeuévous cavdddea 


is recognised as natural when we see that at this point St Mark breaks off 
copying his original. 
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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 


MARK i. 9. MATT. iii. 13. LUKE iii. 21. 

Kal éyévero év éxelvais Tére mapayiverot 6 *Hyévero dé év T@ Bar- 
Tais Huépas FAOev "Inoods Inoots dmorHsTadivkalas ricOhvat dravra Tov Aady 
dro Nagapér rijs Tadt- él rov lopddvny rps tov = kat “Inood Bamricbévros 
Aalas, kai €BamrricOn eis "Iwdvnvy rod BarriOjvac Kal mpooevxouevou 
Tov "lopddvnv td ’Iwdvov. vm’ avrod. 


These accounts evidently were derived from a 
common source, which no doubt contained the state- 
ment that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and 
was baptized by John in Jordan. St Luke has abridged 
the account, hastening on to tell of the Baptist’s 
proclamation of his successor. St Matthew and St 
Luke had already described Jesus as a dweller in 
Nazareth, and have no occasion to mention that name 
here; but it is retained by St Mark, in whose Gospel 
it here occurs for the first time. 

It has been suggested that the cai eyévero, which is 
common to St Mark and St Luke, indicates that both 
are translating from the Aramaic, this formula being 
of constant occurrence in the Septuagint, where it is 
used to render the Hebrew ‘". But the forms of speech 
in which a story has been originally told pass easily 
into another language, into which it has been translated. 
Biblical phraseology has stamped itself on the English 
language aS appropriate to certain narratives. That 
this eyévero is no more than a trick of style appears 
from the fact, that while it occurs but six times in 
St Matthew’s Gospel, and four times in St Mark’s, it 
appears to be a formula with St Luke, who uses it 
more than forty times in his Gospel, and more than 
twenty times in the Acts. 


MATT. iil. 14, 15. 


“O 62 SuexdddAver adrov Aéywr, "Eyw xpelav exw bd ood 
Bamricbivat, kal od épxn mpds me; amoxpiOels dé 0 "Ingots 
elirev atre, “Ages dipri, otrw yop mpérov é€orly nuiv mr- 
pacar wacay dixaocivnv. Tére adlnow adrov. 


St Matthew here adds, possibly from an ind enee ads 
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source, this account of the Baptist’s reluctance to baptize 
our Lord. It might be supposed that St Matthew’s 
account has here marks of a later date than the simple 
record of the baptism given by St Mark and St Luke, 
as indicating a time when it had become repugnant to 
the feelings of our Lord’s disciples to believe that He 
had submitted to such an ordinance. But the story 
as told by St Mark and St Luke has such marks of 
being an abridgment that we cannot venture to assert 
that this section was not found in the authority which 
they followed; and we have early attestation to the 
antiquity of St Matthew’s account in a passage of 
Ignatius (Smyrn. i.) BeBarticuevoy ito “lwavvou ta 
aAnpwOy Traca Sikatocvyvn vm avtov; Where the words of 
St Matthew are plainly referred to. The story, as 
St Matthew tells it, may well have been contained in 
QO; for it expresses no other idea than is involved in 
the Baptist’s announcement, which certainly formed 
part of the earliest Gospel, namely, that John was well 
aware of his inferiority to Him who was destined to 
be his successor. The question would at once arise, 
Why should the superior be baptized by His inferior? 
But the story which I have already quoted from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (p. 46) is the 
product of a later development of reflective Christian 
thought. It was suggested by quite another difficulty : 
John’s baptism required confession of sins, of which 
those who applied for baptism hoped to gain remission. 
What sins had Jesus to confess? and of what could 
He apply to gain remission? 


MARK i. I0, II. 


Kai ev6vs dvaBalywv éx 
Tov ..Udaros eldev oxufo- 
bévous Tovs ovpavols Kal 
TO TVEULA WS TEpLoTEpar 
kataBatvoy eis avrév> Kal 
puvin [éeyévero] é€xk Tar 

> ~ ‘ e ’ 
ovpavav, Lv el o vids pou 
2 2 > 
6 ayamrnros, év col €vdd- 
Knoa. 


MATT. ili. 16, 17. 


Barriobels dé 6 *Inaots 
evOUs avéBn amd To tda- 
Tos’ Kal (dod jrvewxOnoay 
of ovpavol, Kai eldev Tved ua 
Geod § KaTraBatvov§ woel 
mepiorepay épxduevov ér’ 
avréy: Kxal ldod pwn é€x 
Tov ovpavav déyouoa, 
Otrés éorw 6 vids mov 6 
ayarnrés, ev @ evddxnea, 


LUKE lili. 210, 22. 


dvewxOfvar Tov ovpa- 
vov kat KkataBfvar TO | 
mvedpa TO drylov cwuariK@ 
eldec ws mepicrepav ém’ 
avrov, kal pwvyy €& ovpa- 
vod yevérOat, Lv ef o vids 
pov 6 ayamrnrés, év cok 
evodKnoa. 
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The next difference between our Gospels that needs 
to be noticed is, that St Mark represents the opening 
of the heavens and the descent of the Holy Ghost as 
something seen by our Lord; and we should suppose 
that it was from His narration of it that the disciples 
obtained their knowledge. St Matthew relates the 
opening of the heavens historically, but agrees with 
St Mark in relating the descent of the Holy Ghost as 
seen by our Lord; St Luke relates both phenomena 
historically ; St John rests belief in the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the testimony of the Baptist, who 
declared, J have seen, and have borne witness (John i. 
34). But the account in the Fourth Gospel does not 
quite harmonise with that in the First; for if it was 
only through the descent of the Holy Ghost that the 
Baptist learnt that Jesus was to be his greater successor, 
and if that descent took place at the time of the Baptism, 
it does not give the explanation of John’s reluctance to 
admit our Lord to his baptism. It seems to me possible 
that in the history as related by Q the eféey had an 
ambiguous position, so that the nominative to the verb 
might be taken either as John or as Jesus. This history 
has its echoes elsewhere in the New Testament. I 
cannot help thinking that the designations of Jesus as 
6 Hyarnuévos (Eph. i. 6), and as 6 wos Tis ayamns avTou 
(Col. i. 13) are to be referred to this proclamation of 
the Father’s love. 

There is, however, another variation which we are 
bound to consider in connexion with the preceding. 
St Matthew represents the voice from heaven as saying, 
This is my beloved Son; St Mark and St Luke as say- 
ing, Zhou art my beloved Son. Now if the vision were 
seen by the Baptist and others, we should expect the 
testimony to be borne in the form, Yhzs 2s my beloved 
Son, but that the second person would be used if our 
Lord Himself only were addressed. Thus then if in 
Q the subject of the verb eiJev had been understood to 
be John, 7hzs zs could have been the word used; but 
if in the readings of the Christian assemblies the subject 
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had come to be Jesus, then it would have been natural 
to turn the address into the second person, so as to 
correspond more closely with Psalm ii. 7, which is 
applied to our Lord (Acts xiii. 33; Heb. 1. 5; v. 5). 
Some old Latin MSS. make the words uttered by the 
voice from heaven to have been Zhou art my Son ,; thts 
day have I begotten thee; and this reading is attested by 
Justin Martyr (77ypho, 88, 103). 

The evidence is not sufficient to warrant any positive 
assertion on either side; but, as a general rule, when 
there is a variation between St Matthew and St Luke 
in their reproduction of QO, I am disposed to believe 
that St Matthew is the nearer to the original. On this 
principle I accept 7hzs zs my beloved Son as the original 
reading of O, and I consider Thou art my beloved Son 
as the form which the utterance had assumed in the 
recitations in the Christian assemblies before St Mark’s 
Gospel was written. 

I feel myself bound in candour to state the arguments 
for the opposite view, namely, that Zou was the original 
reading of Q. The strongest point in favour of this 
view is that Zou was read by Justin Martyr, who as 
a resident in Palestine was likely to have been acquainted 
with Q in its original form, which it is supposed was 
in Aramaic. I must say that I vehemently doubt 
Justin’s having much knowledge of Aramaic. All his 
references to that language lead me to think that he 
knew about as much of it as an Englishman resident 
in an Irish speaking district usually knows of the 
native language; that is to say, he knows that there 
is such a language, and may have picked up a few 
phrases of it, but is not able to sustain a conversation 
in it, much less to read a book in it. And I believe that 
the reading for which he is now cited came froma 
Greek source; and it is possible that that source may 
have been the Ebionite Gospel of which I have given an 
account (/utrod. NV. T., p. 159 5qq.). 

The evOvs avéBn of St Matthew has the air of being 
derived from the evOv¢ avaBaivey of St Mark, with whom 
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evOvs is a favourite word ; but it is not so exclusively his 
as to afford conclusive proof of obligation. And a study 
of the whole narrative of the events which preceded the 
call of Peter leads to the conclusion that in this part of 
the history it is not St Matthew who has copied St Mark, 
but St Mark who has copied, if not St Matthew, at least 
the authority to which St Matthew was indebted, and 
which for the present I call Q. That St Mark is here 
copying Q is made probable by his using the plural 
ovpavoa. St Matthew habitually does so, St Luke 
scarcely ever. St Mark almost always uses the singular, 
except when there is reason to suspect that he is follow- 
ing Q. But I notice in other places that when St Mark 
copies Q, he uses considerable liberty in changing the 
form of expression. There is here a remarkable 
divergence between the two Evangelists: St Matthew’s 
phrase is The heavens were opened, jvewxPyoay ot ovpavol ; 
St Mark tells us that Jesus saw the heavens ox.Copevovs. 
In this chapter St Matthew is copying Q, and is more 
likely to have preserved the very words of his original 
than St Mark, who has greatly abridged the story, of 
which therefore he might easily be content to give the 
sense in his own words. St Matthew’s language follows 
O. T. usage, jvoixOycay of ovpavol, Ka eidov opaces Oeov 
(Ezek. i. 1). It is to be noted that avo’yw is the verb 
used in two plain references to our Lord’s baptism in 
the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (ed. R. Sinker), 
of ovpavol avoryijcovTat, Kat ek Tov vaov Tis doys H&E 
é@ auTOY aylacua peTa porns TaTpLKIS ws ato ’ABpacu 
matpos loaaxk. Kat doa iWierov em’ avrcy pyOijcerat, Kal 
TVEDULA TUVETEWS KA WYLAT MOD KaTATAUcE ET aUTOY ev TH UOATL 
(Levz, 18) and, cat dvovyijrovra em’ avtoy of ovpavol éxxéat 
TvEevLaToS EUNOYyLay TaTpos aytov (Judah, 24). 

With regard to St Mark’s frequent use of evOus, 
it may be remarked that in St Matthew’s Gospel the 
phrase «at ido occurs with like frequency, and that 
Weiss is disposed to regard every recurrence of this 
formula as indicating the use of an Aramaic source, this 
Greek phrase representing the Hebrew mam. It is 
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remarkable that this phrase ca: ‘dou does not occur in 
St Mark, whom both tradition and the character of his 
Gospel leads us to believe was well acquainted with. 
Aramaic. Yet twice in Genesis (xv. 4; xxxvili. 29) the 
Septuagint renders this Hebrew phrase by kat idov. I 
do not look on the use of this phrase as more than a 
trick of style, such as frequently passes from one 
language to another, and I do not think that we are 
entitled to infer that wherever the phrase «ai (dov occurs 
in a Greek Gospel there must have been 737) in an 
Aramaic Gospel; but my theory is that St Mark, in 
exercising his function as épuyvevtijs, Was accustomed 
to use the equivalent cai evOvs where a more literal 
interpreter would have rendered xai (Sov, and thus that 
the former phrase passed into his own style. 


THE TEMPTATION IN THE WILDERNESS 


MARK i. 12. MATT. iv. 1. LUKE iv. i. 

Kal ed@vds 7dO mvetua Tére [6] Inoots avnxen ’Incods dé rANpns Tved- 
avrov éxBddNe eis Tiv els Thy Epyuoy wrod Too maros arylou vmréorpepev 
épnmov , mvevparos,  meipacOjvac dard Tob “lopddvov, kat 

brd Tov diaGddov, HyeTo &v THY Tvevpare ev 
Ty €pnug. 


The story of our Lord’s Temptation is clearly one for 
which we are obliged to postulate a source Q; for 
St Matthew and St Luke agree closely in a long 
narrative which they could not have learnt from St 
Mark, who gives an extremely brief account of the 
same history, which they must therefore have learnt 
from some other common source. Having already seen 
reason to believe that St Mark was acquainted with Q, 
which he sometimes abridged, it is much more natural 
to hold that St Mark’s account is an abridgment of the 
longer narrative employed by St Matthew and St Luke 
than that their account was an expansion of St Mark’s. 
We shall presently have to consider whether or not 
St Mark was also in possession of some other source of 
information; but St Mark’s divergence from the other 
two Synoptics does not commence until after his twelfth 
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verse. He agrees with them in connecting the account 
of our Lord’s temptation with that of His baptism. It 
was the Spirit that was then poured on Him which 
drove Him into the wilderness. 

Incoos aijxOn els Thy Epywov vro Téu Tvevmaros.—It 
seems to me that St Mark here purposely altered the 
language of Q, which St Matthew has preserved, but 
which was liable to be misinterpreted. These words 
might be misunderstood as describing a bodily transfer- 
ence through the air; and it is likely that such an 
interpretation actually was given them, since Origen 
(Comm. in Johan, tom. ii. 6) repeats, as from the 
Hebrew Gospel, a statement that the Holy Ghost had 
taken Jesus by one of His hairs and carried Him to 
the great mountain Tabor. This interpretation was 
suggested by Ezek. viii. 3, and by a story in Bel and 
the Dragon of a like transporting of the prophet 
Habakkuk, to bring food to Daniel in the lions’ den. 
We can understand then why St Mark altered the 
language, so as to exclude the idea of a mechanical 
removal, independent of the will of the subject of 
the miracle; and instead to represent that Jesus 
was so filled by the Holy Spirit that His human 
organs, not independently of His will, but by 
His will, became instruments to obey the Spirit’s 
motions. 

But I think we cannot fully apprehend the idea 
intended to be conveyed without taking into account 
the parallel case (Luke viii. 29), of a man possessed by 
an evil spirit, jAavvero Ur0 Tov Saltpoviov els TUS Epijjous, 
where certainly no force is supposed to be in operation, 
but the overmastering influence over the demoniac’s 
will of the evil spirit which possessed him. Analogy 
would lead us to think that the will of one taken 
possession of by the Holy Spirit would be subject 
to a similar constraint; but we have not faculties to 
determine how far such an analogy would hold when 
what we are speaking of is the human will of our 
Lord Himself, 
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MARK i. 13. 


Kat qv €v épjuw reccepdxovra juépas weipagduevos vd Tod Sarava, 
Kal nv wera T&v Onpiwy, kal of dyyedot Ounxdvouy adra. 

This account, though so much shorter than that of 
St Matthew and St Luke (Matt. iv. 2-11; Luke iv. 
2-13), falls in with it so completely as to suggest that 
both drew from the same source. For instance, though 
St Mark does not mention our Lord’s fast, yet he tells 
of the forty days which finds its original place most 
naturally in the story as told in Matthew and Luke, 
where the forty days are connected with our Lord’s 
fasting, in accordance with the Old Testament parallels 
(Ex. xxxiv. 25; 1 Kings xix.:8), 

St Mark gives no details of our Lord’s temptation, 
but merely says that He was forty days being tempted, 
meipatopevos, by Satan; St Matthew and St Luke say 
by the devil. St Mark’s Aramaic word suggests that 
© may have been written in Aramaic. The present is 
not the only occasion on which St Mark uses Aramaic 
words (such as Corban, Ephphatha), a thing very 
natural for the Evangelist to do if he was using 
Aramaic sources. The question of the truth of the 
tradition that St Matthew’s Gospel was originally 
written in Aramaic will subsequently come up for 
consideration. In the present case, any argument 
founded on the use of the word Latavas is a precarious 
one, for the word early came to be naturalised in the 
Christian community as an equivalent for 6 diaBoros 
(see Apoc. xii. 9; xx. 2). The word is freely used not 
only by St Paul, who spoke Aramaic, but also by 
St Luke, concerning whom we have no evidence that 
he could, and by Justin Martyr, who gives an etymology 
for the word which exhibits his ignorance of the 
language (Z77ypho, 103; from sata=apostate and xas= 
serpent). 

Possibly it was because St Mark did not design to 
give the details of our Lord’s temptation that he also 
omitted to mention His fasting; for if he did not design 
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to tell how our Lord refused to command stones to be 
made bread, he might naturally say nothing of the 
fast which gave force to that temptation. We are not 
bound to suppose that our Lord’s fasting was voluntary 
in any other sense than that it resulted from His 
voluntary act of retirement to a place removed from 
human society. John, retiring to what seems to have 
been the same place, was forced to live on the natural 
products of the desert, and these, which at any time 
must have afforded but scanty sustenance, may possibly 
have been even less abundant on the occasion of our 
Lord’s visit, which may have been at a different season. 

St Mark, however, has some things not to be found 
in Matthew or Luke. He says that our Lord was with 
the wild beasts; and when we ask, what wild beasts He 
was likely to find there, the question arises, Are we 
bound to suppose that St Mark found this in a document 
other than that used by St Matthew and St Luke? or 
may it be that St Mark merely means to describe our 
Lord as so completely remote from human society as to 
have no companions but the beasts, and no attendants 
but the angels? In St Matthew’s account the attendance 
of the angels is not represented as beginning until 
Satan’s departure; St Luke does not mention it here; 
but the disputed passage (Luke xxii. 43) may be con- 
nected with this one. We must also take into account 
the possibility that St Mark may have derived some 
touches, not from a document, but from vzva voce utter- 
ances of St Peter. 

If, however, the idea should be suggested that the 
account given by St Matthew and St Luke was but a 
development of St Mark’s simpler story, I will not dwell 
on the difficulty of seeing why an incident so bare as 
that which St Mark relates should have been recorded 
at all; but I must express my belief that nothing in the 
Gospels has stronger tokens of being a genuine Apostolic 
tradition than this story of our Lord’s temptation. 

In the first place, there is nothing which the disciples 
were less likely to have invented. As things are, a 
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Christian preacher taking this narrative for his subject 
feels that his hearers will require him to try to solve a 
difficulty. They will desire him to explain how, when 
the Human Nature and the Divine were united in One 
Person, the Human Nature could be subject to tempta- 
tion at all. He is grateful to Christian philosophic 
thinkers who have taught him that the most perfect 
human nature we can conceive of is still liable to tempta- 
tion from the necessary conflict which arises when it 
is perceived that desires which are strongly felt, and 
the gratification of which ordinarily would be perfectly 
innocent, under certain circumstances ought not to be 
yielded to. Even granting that our Lord’s first hearers 
did not at first think of Him so highly as they afterwards 
learnt to do, yet thinking of His goodness as they did, 
the idea would not naturally occur to them that He was 
liable to be tempted even as they. If one of ourselves 
has come in contact with a man pre-eminently holy and 
good, there is a natural shame to acknowledge to him 
the stirrings to evil in our own hearts, from the feeling 
that this is an experience which he is not likely to have 
had. We may have successfully resisted the temptation 
to do wrong ; but we are somewhat ashamed of having 
wanted to do it, and having needed a struggle to refrain. 
We feel that one who stands on a higher moral level 
than ourselves would not only refrain from doing the 
wrong thing, but that the thought of doing it would 
be too revolting to be seriously entertained. Thus, 
while from the nature of the case, the story told by 
the Evangelists could rest on no authority but that of 
our Lord’s own narration, it is extremely improbable 
that any one should falsely invent such a story for 
Him. 

Yet when we examine into the character of the 
temptations which our Lord is said to have sustained, 
we can see, in the first place, that these were temptations 
which it is quite credible that He should have felt, yet 
unlikely to have been invented for Him; and, in the 
second place, that there were occasions when it would 
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be natural that He should relate the story to His 
disciples. 

The temptations are such as scarcely any one but 
Himself could have had experience of. They all turn 
on the conflict that arises when one who is conscious 
that he is possessed of supernatural power feels that 
there are occasions when it would not be right that he 
should exercise it. Why should the Son of God suffer 
hunger, if it needed but a word from Him to have His 
wants miraculously supplied? Why should He have 
to complain of the unbelief and stupidity of the men 
who had seen enough of His power to have good reason 
to trust Him, if by some more stupendous manifestation 
of His gifts He could constrain their assent? Why 
should He submit to the obstacles which an unseen 
enemy was constantly casting in His path, if by some 
concession His foe’s hostility could be disarmed? These 
are not temptations which assail an ordinary man. 
They are not temptations such as have been ascribed 
to any one else. Every one feels that it would be a 
degradation to our Lord to imagine Him suffering from 
those pangs of sexual desire which have always pre- 
sented the readiest material to those painters who have 
set themselves to invent temptations for St Anthony. 
Milton, though he escapes this snare, yet, when in his 
Paradise Regained he expands the Gospel history, he 
makes the first temptation one addressed to the senses, 
describing the dainties by which the Tempter strove to 
influence an appetite which one might have supposed 
needed no sharpening after so long a fast. But in the 
Gospel we are only told of the intellectual difficulty, 
How was it possible that the Son of God should suffer 
hunger? It is only one who believes that he has power 
to constrain the ordinary forces of nature to obey him 
who has need to consider whether there are limits 
beyond which it would not be proper for him to 
exercise that power. 

But, moreover, as it would not be likely for the 
disciples, untold, to attribute such an experience to their 
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Master, so there were occasions when, if He had had 
such an experience, it was likely He should tell them of 
it. The disciples who had seen their Master’s mighty 
works, and had begun to think it possible that it might 
be He who should redeem Israel, would naturally be 
astonished at the lowly position He was content with. 
Why should not He who did so many miracles for the 
benefit of others, employ some of His wonderful power 
for the benefit of Himself and His companions? We 
are told by St Luke (viii. 3) that their little band was 
supported, in their circuits, by grateful women who, 
having been recipients of miraculous benefit from Jesus, 
ministered to Him of their substance. Why should 
Jesus and His disciples be dependent on others? Why 
should not He who had miraculously fed the multitudes, 
similarly provide food for Himself and for those who 
were with Him? Wecan see one reason why He might 
have refused to do so, when we read what St John 
(chap. vi.) tells of the effect produced when He fed the 
multitudes, viz., that many followed Him from no better 
motive than Jecause they did eat of the loaves and were 
jilled. We must note also that though our Lord (see 
Matt. viii. 19-22; Luke ix. 57-62) rejected the pleas of 
some who hesitated to obey His command to follow 
Him, yet when another volunteered to follow Him 
whithersoever He went, possibly tempted by the prospect of 
an easy life, in which he would not have to labour for his 
own support, our Lord taught him that the office which 
he coveted was one in which he could expect no other 
earthly recompense for his labour than the precarious 
subsistence which was all that He Himself received. 
But there was something higher to which the ambition 
of the disciples reached. With such a miracle worker 
at their head, an uprising of the Jewish people to shake 
off the foreign yoke might be counted sure of success ; 
and the triumphant leader would become king, with 
ample power to reward His followers. St John tells 
us that the effect on the spectators of Christ’s miracle 
of feeding the multitude was such that if He had not 
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withdrawn Himself, they would have attempted by force 
to make Him a king. When Jesus saw thoughts like 
these filling the minds of His disciples, some expression 
of these thoughts might easily elicit from Him the 
narrative how Satan had tried Him with like temptations, 
and how He had resisted them. 

We are told (Matt. xvi. 21; Mark ix. 31) that when 
our Lord announced to His disciples the rejection 
and sufferings He was to meet with at Jerusalem, the 
disciples could not believe that their contemplated 
journey could have an issue so contrary to their hopes ; 
and that Peter endeavoured to persuade his Master 
to retract His prediction. But he only received the 
stern rebuke, Get thee behind me, Satan, words which 
would at once convey to the Apostle that he was then 
acting the part that the Arch-tempter had played before. 
Indeed, it may well be doubted whether Jesus would 
have addressed a fervent disciple in words so terrible, 
if He had not already told the story which explained 
the sense in which these words were to be understood. 
St Luke has not included in his Gospel an account of 
this rebuke to Peter, yet the remark which closes his 
account of the first temptation, the devil. . . departed 
from him for a season, shows his knowledge that our 
Lord had taught His disciples to regard other attempts 
to deter Him from His accomplishment of His predicted 
work as instigated by the same Tempter. St Luke and 
St John agree in representing the betrayal of our Lord 
by Judas as due to the direct instigation of Satan (Luke 
xt. 3's Jolin Kilt. 72,27) 

Examining now more closely the accounts of the 
Temptation given by St Matthew and St Luke, we find 
great general resemblance, and one striking difference. 
Both relate three temptations ; the temptations are in 
both substantially the same; in our Lord’s answers the 
same passages from the O. T. are quoted ; and, in both 
authorities, in the words of the Septuagint. The phrase 
common to both, ro rrepvyrov, would seem to indicate 
that the two accounts have a common Greek original. 
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Though both accounts agree in placing first the tempta- 
tion to command that stones should be converted into 
bread, they differ as to the relative order of the second 
and third temptations; yet this transposition does not 
remove a remarkable agreement. St Matthew makes 
the first two of the temptations begin // thou art the 
Son of God; St Luke has the same preface to the same 
two temptations, though they no longer stand in the 
same order. In other words, the agreement is complete, 
as far as each individual narrative is concerned, but 
two of them have been transposed bodily. My own 
belief is that St Matthew has preserved the original 
order of the common authority; but I have not been 
able to discover any doctrinal or other object to be 
gained by altering that order. 

Under the circumstances, no explanation of the 
variation can be more than conjectural; but I shall 
state that which most commends itself to me. On 
comparing the Sermon on the Mount recorded by 
St Matthew with a corresponding discourse in Luke, 
the idea presented itself to me very strongly that 
St Matthew drew his information from a document, 
while St Luke got his from the Greek oral relation in 
the Christian assemblies. But the memory of the most 
attentive hearer, though it might faithfully retain the 
stories told on any occasion, might easily let slip the 
order in which they had been told; and until some 
plausible explanation can be given of a reason for 
a designed change of the order of the temptations, 
I think this is one of the variations between the 
Evangelists, of which a failure of memory gives the 
simplest, and a sufficient, account. 

Confining now, for the moment, our attention to the 
first temptation, instead of regarding, with Professor 
Cheyne (Eucycl. 5zbl.), the story so impossible that it 
must be ascribed to a late invention, we find that it 
coheres indissolubly with the record of our Lord’s 
baptism. It will be owned by all who have studied 
our Lord’s discourses that there is nothing more clearly 
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manifested in them than His conviction of the Father- 
hood of God, and of His readiness to supply the wants 
of His children. If any ask Him, and fail to receive, it 
must be on account of their own want of faith ; for Jesus 
taught His disciples, AW things whatsoever ye pray and 
ask for, believe that ye have received them, and ye shall have 
them (Mark xi. 24). If such are the privileges of 
the ordinary child of God, what must be the power 
of Him who had heard Himself saluted from heaven 
as The beloved Son of God? This was the temptation 
which the Spirit drove’ Him into the wilderness to 
encounter. If He retired to those desert places where 
the Baptist had before contrived without human help 
to sustain life, should He have occasion to experience 
the same difficulty? And when the natural supply of 
food was found to be as scanty as ever, might not 
He who had power to constrain nature exercise His 
privilege? The real temptation was the temptation to 
doubt; and when Satan cried // thou art the Son of God, 
to ask Himself, Am J? 

In choosing between the orders in which St Matthew 
and St Luke arrange the temptations, I am not only 
guided by the preference which in corresponding cases 
I have found myself disposed to give to St Matthew’s 
order. In this case it seems most natural that the two 
which begin with Jf thou art the Son of God should be 
placed first, and that the story should come to a close 
with our Lord’s indignant Segone Satan, when the 
Tempter makes the outrageous demand of worship. 
Indeed it would seem surprising that he should continue 
his efforts after so decided a repulse; and so St Luke 
appears to have felt, for, according to the testimony of 
the oldest MSS., he omits the tzaye Larava altogether, 
though later authorities have in this respect assimilated 
his account to St Matthew’s. It is, however, much 
easier to understand why St Luke should have omitted 
these words, when found in connexion with what was 
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not the concluding temptation, than why St Matthew — 


should have gratuitously inserted them. 
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Little need be said about smaller variations between 
St Matthew’s and St Luke’s accounts. For instance, 
in the account of the first temptation, St Luke uses the 
singular number, command this stone that tt become a loaf, 
where St Matthew uses the plural; and in the second 
temptation, while St Matthew uses the phrase ¢he holy 
city, possibly derived from Q, St Luke plainly says 
Jerusalem. But it is in the third temptation that there 
are more signs of studied variation on St Luke’s part. 
St Luke makes no mention of the exceeding high mountain, 
from which, according to St Matthew’s account, a// the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them were to be 
seen ; but he echoes the latter phrase, though at some 
expense of the clearness of the grammar, for he reports 
Satan as saying, To thee will 1 give all this authority, and 
the glory of them. St Luke adds the clause, which 
St Matthew does not record, for zt hath been delivered 
unto me; and to whomsoever I will I give it.’ Where 
St Matthew has the simple phrase // thou wilt fall down 
and worship me, St Luke has worship before me. It may 
be remarked that é&wriov, though a common LXX word, 
is not used in Matthew or Mark, but occurs more than 
twenty times in St Luke’s Gospel, and fifteen times in the 
Acts. Different explanations of these phenomena may 
be given; but the view that most strongly commends 
itself to me is that while St Matthew and St Luke were 
both indebted to Q, the former adhered to his original 
more slavishly than the latter thought himself bound 
to do. 


The study of Q, in which we have thus far engaged, 
deserves attention, because it is the earliest of all the 
Gospels of which we have knowledge. It is earlier than 
Matthew or Luke, because it is, by definition, the source 
of certain narratives common to both, which they do not 
seem to have copied one from the other; and we have 
found reason to believe that St Mark also made use 
of it; and therefore it is earlier than his Gospel like- 
wise. Our attempts to ascertain what is to be known 
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of it are easier in this earlier part of the history, con- 
cerning which St Mark tells us little, just as the attempt 
to decipher a palimpsest are easier the less modern 
writing has been written over it. Where the same 
narrative is told by all three Synoptics we have to 
take into account the supposition that Mark, either in 
its present or in an earlier form, may have been the 
source to which the other two were indebted. But here 
we are able to set aside that hypothesis. On the other 
hand, we must bear in mind the possibility that OQ may 
have been the common source of things found in all 
three Synoptics ; for it would be absurd to suppose that 
the only occasions when St Matthew and St Luke used 
QO were those in which St Mark did not use it too. 

Even the little we have yet learnt enables us to 
discard one speculation about the earliest form of the 
Gospels. In the statement of Papias that St Matthew 
wrote ta Aoyra in Hebrew, Schleiermacher interpreted 
Aoyra to mean ‘‘inspired sayings”; and inferred that 
the earliest form of the Gospels was a collection of our 
Lord’s sayings made in Hebrew by St Matthew. But 
it is very unlikely that the earliest form of Matthew 
could have differed completely in character from Q, 
which was largely used by the editor of the Gospel in 
its present form; and QO was clearly not a mere collec- 
tion of sayings, but a historical narration of the same 
character as the other Gospels which have come down 
to us; relating not merely our Lord’s baptism and 
temptation, but giving also an introductory sketch of 
the preaching of His fore-runner. 

In stating the conclusions I have come to, as to the 
mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels, it is necessary 
to make a difficult choice. It would not be convincing 
to state conclusions, without presenting also the reasons 
on which they are founded. Yet evidently it would not 
be safe to rely on inferences drawn from the study of a 
single passage. But if we go systematically through 
one of the Gospels, and examine the sections told by 
more Evangelists than one, and attempt to determine 
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which of the accounts has the best right to be regarded 
as that from which the others have been derived, we 
constantly find the evidence in one particular case not 
sufficient to decide the question, without taking other 
cases into consideration. I think it best therefore to 
state provisionally the conclusions at which I have 
myself arrived, leaving the reader to judge, as we go 
along, whether they are at variance with any of the 
facts that come before us. I have already intimated 
that, for all that part of the history which precedes the 
calling of Peter, all three Synoptics use the common 
authority Q, which St Matthew and St Luke supplement 
differently, with information derived from other sources. 
From this point on, though there are a few cases where 
no two Evangelists relate the events in the same order, 
yet when two agree in their order against the third, 
St Mark is always one of the two. I find also that in 
several cases St Mark gives trustworthy information, 
which enables us to understand better the account given 
by the other Evangelists; and this has led me to find 
it credible that St Mark had been the organ through 
which the recollections of St Peter had been delivered 
to the Church; and that for some of his elucidations of 
previous accounts St Mark had the authority of that 
Apostle. I believe that St Matthew’s Gospel, in its 
original draft, was founded mainly on Q ; but that before 
it assumed its present form St Mark’s Gospel was made 
use of. I believe likewise that, in whole sections of the 
Third Gospel, St Luke follows Mark, though he often 
forsakes his guidance in order to incorporate matter 
derived from elsewhere; and the idea that St Mark’s 
order is not chronological is difficult to reconcile with 
the fact already stated that in the arrangement of the 
history of our Lord’s life from the calling of Peter to 
the Crucifixion, if St Mark has not the support of both 
the other Synoptics, he always has that of one of them. 

I find in St Mark’s Gospel notes of time and of the 
sequence of events to which there is no parallel in the 
other Gospels. I cannot take a better example than 
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the account which St Mark gives of the incidents that 
immediately followed the calling of Simon and Andrew, 
James and John, which is related in Mark 1. 16-20. 
Then follows (vv. 21-28), the account of our Lord’s 
teaching in the synagogue of Capernaum, and of His 
there healing a man with an unclean spirit, and of the 
sensation caused by the manner of His teaching, and by 
this miracle; next (vv. 29-34) we read of our Lord 
going straight from the synagogue into the house of 
Simon and Andrew, and there raising from sickness 
Simon’s wife’s mother; then how, on the same day 
after sunset, a crowd gathered round the door (no doubt 
stirred by the report of this miracle) bringing with them 
their sick, and obtaining cures from Him. The state- 
ment that it was only after sunset that the sick were 
moved, falls in with what we learn from Mark, namely, 
that the day was the Sabbath, before the expiration of 
which the carrying of burdens was forbidden. We 
are next told (vv. 35-38) how our Lord escaped the 
importunity of the crowds by rising early next morning 
and betaking Himself to a solitary place; how Simon 
and his companions followed Him and pressed Him to 
return, but that He refused, and took them with Him, 
as He went to preach in other towns of Galilee. We 
cannot be surprised at St Mark’s describing with so 
much circumstantiality the incidents of a single day, 
if it be true that St Mark had his information from 
St Peter, in whose memory this day, the first after 
his having been called to follow Jesus, must have 
stood out more prominently than any other. 

Turning now to St Matthew’s Gospel we find him 
relating the history of the call of the four Apostles 
(iv. 18-22) in substantially the same words as St Mark. 
I confess it seems to me likely that St Matthew is not 
here abridging St Mark’s fuller account, but that both 
are telling the story in nearly the same way as it had 
already been told in Q. Of the other things told by 
St Mark as having occurred on the same day, St 
Matthew only tells two, viz., the healing of Peter’s 
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wife’s mother, and the ministry to the crowds who 
collected in the evening; but why at that time of 
the day no hint is given.. These things are told in 
St Matthew’s eighth chapter, and not in connexion with 
the calling of the Apostles, which had been recorded in 
the fourth. St Matthew also makes our Lord escape 
the crowds by crossing to the other side of the lake. 
On the whole, my conclusion is that St Matthew is here 
not using Mark, but Q, whose anecdotes St Mark has 
placed in their proper connexion, and with fuller details. 

If the order of either of the other two Synoptics is to 
be preferred to that of St Mark, we should expect it to 
be St Luke’s, whose undertaking ca0eEqs ypawae would 
lead us to expect chronological arrangement. Yet on 
the first occasion of a clear difference of order between 
St Mark and St Luke we are forced to give the preference 
to St Mark. St Luke’s account of our Lord’s teaching 
work begins by telling that, after the Temptation, He 
returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee,and.. . 
taught in their synagogues; and the first town, of His 
work in which any detailed account is given, is Nazareth. 
We are told that He had to leave that town on account 
of the bad reception He met there, and how He then 
preached at Capernaum. On the other hand, it is with 
Capernaum that the account of St Matthew and St Mark 
begins. It was in the neighbourhood of that town, 
which was close to the shore of the lake, that He called 
the four disciples from their fishing occupations, and 
chose them to be His followers. Then we read of His 
making a circuit of preaching in the Galilean towns ; 
and it is quite late in the story (Matt. xii. 53; Mark 
vi. 1) that we read of His visit to Nazareth. 

The account of our Lord’s reception at Nazareth 
given by St Luke completely harmonises with that as 
told by the other two Evangelists; and it is only with 
respect to the order of narration that there can be said 
to be a difference. But the discourse at Nazareth re- 
ported by St Luke clearly indicates that it was delivered, 
not at the commencement of our Lord’s ministry, but 
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after His fame as a teacher and a worker of miracles 
had already gone abroad. Nay, the main topic of this 
discourse is to answer the complaint that He had not 
wrought in His own city such miracles as He had 
performed at Capernaum (iv. 23). For it is thus that 
St Luke first mentions Capernaum. He seems to think 
it necessary to explain what Capernaum was, when, 
some verses afterwards (iv. 31), he has to tell of our 
Lord’s visit to that city. This is one of many examples 
in which we find that St Luke’s order of narration is not 
the chronological order; and we have cause to think 
that the phrase caOeEjs ypayvar Was not meant to convey 
any promise that he would observe that order in his 
narration. 

What I understand St Luke’s purpose to have been 
was to arrange in a continuous narrative those anecdotes 
of our Saviour’s life and teaching which the disciples 
had hitherto known in the fragmentary form which 
the necessities of oral delivery had imposed. In the 
Christian Church it has never been found convenient or 
possible to read the whole of one of the Gospels through 
at one time. What we call ‘‘ the reading of the Gospel” 
on every Sunday is nothing more than the recitation of 
some selected portion of one of the works of the four 
Evangelists ; and it is not likely that the earlier recitation 
of the history could have been on a different scale. But 
the extension of the Christian Church brought in more 
and more disciples of the educated classes, who would 
not be content with hearing sections of the story told, 
but desired, by reading the whole continuously, to 
know the certainty concerning the things wherein they had 
been orally instructed. This was the want which St Luke, 
and the other authors of written Gospels, attempted to 
supply. 
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MARK i. 14, I5. 


Kal mera 76 rapadod7- 
vat Tov "lwdyny nXOev oO 
*Inoots eis THY Taditdulavy, 
Knptoowy TO evaryyédtov 
Tod Oeod [kai Néywr], “Ore 
TeTANPwWTAL O KaLpdos Kal 
iyyixev 4) Bacwreia Tov 
@eov’ peravoetre Kai Tis- 
TeveTe Ev TH EVayyENiy. 


MATT, Iv; 12=17. 

Axotoas 6é ért Iwayns 
maped60n avexwpynoev eis 
Thy VaNt\alav, K.T.r. 


LUKE Iv. I4, 15. 


Kal tréorpever 6 *In- 
cots év TH Surdper Tod 
mvevuatos els THY Tart- 
Aaiav. Kai djun e&nrAPEv 
KaQ’ OdAns THs Teprxmpou 
Tepl avrov. Kalavros €d16- 
agkey €v Tals curayuryals 
a’tav, dotagdmevos umd 
TAVTOM. 


In my opinion we have in this verse the beginning 
of the specially Petrine tradition: After that John was 
delivered up, Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the Gospel 
of (the kingdom of | God. If it were not for the conjunc- 
tion cai with which the Evangelist connects, however 
loosely, what follows with what has gone before, this 
verse gives no indication that it is not the beginning 
of a completely independent narrative. We must note 
what it does not state, as well as what it does. It 
states, for instance, that Jesus came into Galilee, but 
it does not state, whence He came. It may have 
been, as the other Evangelists would lead us to think, 
immediately from the scene of the Temptation; but 
St Mark does not say so; on the contrary, we should 
be led to suppose that there was some considerable 
interval between the Temptation and the call of our 
Lord’s first coadjutors in His work, which we are 
told took place after John had been apprehended. 
The Fourth Evangelist certainly believed (iv. 1) that 
there was a time during which John and Jesus were 
simultaneously carrying on the work of baptism. 
Now John was clearly at liberty at the time of our 


Lord’s baptism, which was immediately followed by 
75 
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His retirement to the wilderness. Any argument 
founded on the silence of the Evangelists must 
always be precarious; but we certainly should have 
expected that if John’s apprehension had occurred, 
either during the forty days of the Temptation, or 
very soon after it, the account of this occurrence 
would have followed that of the Baptism and Tempta- 
tion in the direct narrative of the Evangelists. And 
if all had been from the first intended to read con- 
secutively, there would have been no need of a special 
note of time to mark the date. 

But why should the call of the Apostles be thus 
dated, after John’s imprisonment? On this point Matthew 
agrees with Mark. If to the question, why the call of 
the disciples should be connected with John’s imprison- 
ment, we can only give a conjectural answer, there is 
at least a sufficiently probable explanation. The call 
of these Apostles was not simply a call to believe in 
Jesus, but a call to follow Him. On this call, we are 
told, Simon and Andrew forsook their nets, the sons 
of Zebedee left their father with his hired servants in 
the ship, and thenceforward went about as our Lord’s 
companions, hearing His teaching, and _ ultimately 
commissioned to go about as His envoys, making 
the same proclamation to others. In like manner, 
Levi the publican abandoned his occupation when 
summoned to follow our Lord. The first-sight impres- 
sion is that they all made these sacrifices at the bidding 
of a stranger; and we could not account for their 
obedience except as a miraculously inspired impulse. 

But the Fourth Evangelist supplies a solution which 
has such intrinsic probability that we cannot hesitate 
to accept it. The fishermen whom Jesus called were 
no strangers to Him. They had been disciples of the 
Baptist, and had been taught by him to recognise in 
Jesus his destined successor, who was to be greater 
than himself. Yet the new Teacher did not break 
their allegiance to their old master, nor at first 
summon them to go about with Him. That com- 


. 
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mand to follow Him did not come until imprisonment 
had put an end to the Baptist’s work as a teacher. 
Thus, then, it was natural that St Peter, when relat- 
ing the story of his being called to follow our Lord, 
should date the call as given after John was delivered up. 

Nor is there anything to surprise us if St Peter 
should commence the vzva voce history of his con- 
nexion with our Lord without giving any preliminary 
explanation who John was, or how he came to be 
imprisoned—things so well known to his hearers that 
there was no need to inform them of them. These 
preliminary explanations did not become necessary 
until the Apostles’ recollections came to be written 
down for the instruction of strangers who had no 
previous knowledge of the facts. Thus the tradition 
that St Mark is here but recording the story as told 
by St Peter explains all that might be pronounced 
faulty in the arrangement of a history written down 
for the information of strangers. But, from the latter 
point of view, the arrangement is certainly open to 
criticism, and is not such as two historians would be 
likely to adopt independently. Therefore, when we 
find St Matthew and St Mark agreeing in dating an 
event, as after John’s imprisonment, without ever having 
mentioned that he had been imprisoned (Mark i. 14; 
Matt. iv. 12), and both also agreeing in relating the 
imprisonment later on (Mark vi. 17; Matt. xiv. 3), as 
if by an afterthought, when the mention of Herod’s 
idea that Jesus was John, whom he had beheaded, 
risen from the dead, makes it appropriate to give an 
account of John’s imprisonment and death, we can 
hardly resist the inference that one of these Evangelists 
must have borrowed from the other. As we proceed 
in the study, we shall find many reasons for thinking 
that if there is obligation on either side, St Matthew 
is the borrower. 

Turning now to St Luke’s account, we find that 
his arrangement also is not that which an independent 
narrator would have been likely to adopt. We cannot 
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safely conclude that he was unacquainted with the 
story as St Mark tells it, though he does not speak 
of John’s imprisonment without ever having formerly 
told of it; for this is an awkwardness which his 
literary skill would enable him to avoid. But if the 
other two Evangelists tell of John’s imprisonment too 
late, St Luke does so too early, for he tells of it 
(iii. 20) before his account of our Lord’s baptism, 
which must have taken place while John was still at 
liberty. Moreover, though he relates John’s imprison- 
ment, he does not tell of his death. If it had been 
St Luke’s object to relate the history of John, I can- 
not but think that he would have arranged it more 
artistically ; and I think the most natural explanation 
of the facts is that St Luke was acquainted with 
St Mark’s account, which dated the call of the four 
Apostles as taking place after John’s imprisonment, 
and that he therefore felt the literary necessity of 
telling about the imprisonment before relating the call 
of the Apostles; and that, having thus made use of 
that section of Mark which tells, out of chronological 
order, the story of the imprisonment and death of 
John, he did not observe that, though it would have 
been premature to tell of John’s death in the place 
where he had told of the imprisonment, he was 
leaving the death of the Baptist altogether unre- 
corded; or he may have thought that an event which 
had no immediate bearing on the story he was telling 
might be passed over in silence. 

There is an important difference between St Matthew 
and the other two Synoptics in their method of making 
reference to John’s imprisonment. In Mark it is a mere 
note of time, indicating that what was next to be related 
took place after that occurrence; and with St Luke it 
is no more, for he thinks it unnecessary to mention the 
imprisonment here, having done so by anticipation 
already, and thereby sufficiently indicated the sequence 
of events. But St Matthew’s account implies, though 


it does not actually say, that it was because Jesus heard 
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that John had been cast into prison that He departed 
into Galilee. We have not materials to determine 
whether St Matthew is here but cautiously indicating 
an inference of his own from St Mark’s account, or 
whether he derived it from some other authority. It 
is not at first sight obvious that Jesus would have 
been less secure from molestation by Herod if He 
remained by the Jordan, than if He removed to Galilee, 
over which Herod was tetrarch. We shall presently 
have to consider (Mark iii. 7) another change in the 
sphere of our Lord’s activity caused by the ill-will 
of the Herodian party. But we know too imperfectly 
the political relations of the time to have any right to 
charge St Matthew with error, if he had actually said 
that Jesus was in less danger from Herod in Galilee 
than by the Jordan. 

In speaking of this removal, St Mark (iii. 7) uses 
the word avexwpycev. If it be the case that St Matthew 
used St Mark’s Gospel, we must admit the possibility 
that St Matthew’s employment of the word here (iv. 12) 
instead of 7\@ev (Mark i. 14) may have been suggested 
by St Mark’s use of it on a similar occasion. 

Here I shall take the liberty of interpolating a specu- 
lation of my own, which may be passed over by any 
reader who is impatient of any view which cannot be 
established by real evidence. St Mark, in his fourteenth 
verse, makes a transition from the story of the Tempta- 
tion, which had been told by Q, to an account of our 
Lord’s teaching which we may well believe was sub- 
stantially the same as the report which St Peter gave 
in the Christian assemblies of what he had been taught 
by Jesus. That report naturally began with the re- 
lation how our Lord called on Peter to follow Him; 
and commenced with Jesus came into Galilee. But if we 
ask, When? no note of time is given, save that it was 
after that John was delivered up. It was natural to 
suppose that no great interval of time separated things 
told by St Mark in consecutive verses, and therefore 
to infer that the calling of the Apostles must almost 
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immediately have followed our Lord’s temptation; but 
if we recognise that St Mark is using different authorities, 
we have no right to assume that the second begins at 
exactly the point of time at which the first ended. 
And it seems to me that we have no sufficient authority 
for believing that our Lord enlisted assistants in the 
work of announcing the coming Kingdom of God, 
without having made any attempt to do that work 
single-handed. It appears to me probable that our 
Lord had already become known both as a teacher 


and a worker of miracles before He called on Peter 


and the other disciples to give up their ordinary occu- 
pations, and become His followers and helpers. 

There is a section of QO (Matt. xi. 20; Luke x. 13), 
which purports to report words spoken by our Lord 
at the time, according to St Luke, when He was sending 
out His disciples, two by two, to preach, in which He 
began to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done, because they repented not (Matt. xi. 20). 
This section begins Woe unto thee, Chorazin! Woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida! Ne shall have occasion to speak of 
Bethsaida later on, but here it is enough to say that 
very little is told, under that name, in the Gospels, 
of our Lord’s preaching in that city. It is only named 
in Mark vi. 45; vill. 22. Chorazin is not once named 
in the Gospel story of our Lord’s mighty works. It 
seems strange, if our Lord had visited that town in 
the company of His disciples, that St Peter’s remi- 
niscences should have retained nothing of a city where 
some of his Master’s most wonderful miracles are said 
to have been performed. But we must take into account 
the possibility that Chorazin may have been a centre 
of our Lord’s work before the call of Peter, and that 
the unbelief which He encountered there was the cause 
of His not paying it a later visit. In Bethsaida He 


was more successful, at least if we accept the statement 


of St John’s Gospel (i. 44; xii. 21), which may well 
have been founded on trustworthy tradition, that three 


of the Apostles (Andrew, Peter, and Philip) were - 
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natives of that city, where they might have been 
witnesses of Christ’s miracles. The account given both 
by St Luke and St Mark of His reception at Nazareth 
would lead us to think that He had been so long away 
that there had been time to forget His personal appear- 
ance, and make it possible for the inhabitants to 
question whether this teacher, who had obtained so 
much reputation elsewhere, were really their fellow- 
citizen. As we proceed, other indications will present 
themselves that our Lord’s fame had spread abroad 
in Galilee before the calling of Peter. St Luke records 
(iv. 14), after the Temptation, that Jesus returned in the 
power of the Spirit into Galilee, words which certainly 
imply that this return took place immediately after 
the Temptation. He adds that @ fame went out con- 
cerning Him through all the region round about. And 
He taught in their synagogues, being glorified of all. It 
is not till the next chapter that we are told of the 
calling of Peter. Thus St Luke clearly favours the 
view that some period of single-handed preaching 
preceded the time when our Lord enlisted disciples 
to help Him in His work. It is during this interval 
that we must suppose the apprehension of the Baptist 
took place; and we need not wonder that it finds no 
place in our Lord’s history. 


MARK1. 14. 7AOev 6’Inoots eis Thy Tadcdaiav. 


MATT. iv. 12. dvexwpnoer eis Tiv Tadiralav. Kal karaderey Tip 
Nafsapa €Mav xarwxynoev eis Kadapvaotiu. 


I do not think we are bound to conclude that St 
Matthew means to represent our Lord as returning 
from the Jordan to Nazareth. St Mark does not state 
in what part of Galilee our Lord began His preach- 
ing. St Matthew had already (i1. 23) represented our 
Lord as settled in Nazareth; from this time he 
evidently regards our Lord as having His head- 
quarters in Capernaum; and possibly in iv. 12 he 
means no more than to indicate this change of 
residence. Capernaum being on the borders of the 
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tribal possessions of Zebulun and Naphtali, St Matthew 
finds here a fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy (ix. 1). We 
need not suppose this prophetic prophecy-to have been 
derived from Q. St Matthew’s Gospel is full of refer- 
ences to the fulfilments of Old Testament prophecies in 
our Lord’s life. If these had been found in Q, I do not 
think they could have been so entirely suppressed in 
the Gospels of St Mark and St Luke, who also used 
O. No subject is more likely to have had a more 
prominent place in the weekly addresses in the Christian 
assemblies ; and this topic was rapidly developed under 
the guidance of the first preachers of the Gospel. I 
therefore find it much easier to believe that St Matthew 
might have added illustrations of such fulfilments, which 
he had not found in a previous Gospel, than that St 
Mark and St Luke should have suppressed them if they 
had found them there. 


MARK i, 14. xKynptoowv TO evaryyédov [THs Bacirelas] Tot Geot. 


Apart from the present text, the phrase the Gospel of 
the Kingdom is peculiar to St Matthew, who uses it three 
times (iv. 23; ix. 35; xxiv. 14). The first two of these 
can scarcely be counted as independent of each other, 
for they both seem to represent the same passage in Q. 
The phrase Gospel of the Kingdom concisely conveys the 
idea that the good news which Jesus and His fore- 
runner proclaimed was the immediate coming of God’s 
Kingdom. In the third passage where St Matthew 
has the Gospel of the Kingdom the corresponding 
passage of Mark has simply the Gosfel. In the present 
passage, seeing that there is every reason to suppose 
that it represents a passage in Q where the phrase 


the Gospel of the Kingdom was used, that the phrase is 


particularly appropriate here, where it is in immediate 
conjunction with the announcement that the Kingdom 


of God was at hand, and that we have seen reason to ~ 


believe that St Mark was acquainted with Q, we might 
be tempted to pronounce that ¢e Gospel of the Kingdom 


was the original text of Mark. But the reasons just 
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given are also reasons why the phrase might naturally 
have found its way here even if it had not been used 
by St Mark. I am inclined to pronounce that the 
phrase Gospel of the Kingdom belongs to a date earlier 
than St Mark, when the word Gospel would not be 
used without explanation what the good news was; 
and that in this place, as in xiii. 10, St Mark substitutes 
for the language of Q, the simple phrase che Gospel, 
which then needed no explanation. I must say how- 
ever that I cannot help feeling that in Westcott and 
Hort’s attempt to recover the original autograph of the 
Gospels they have too much left out of sight the 
possibility that in the weekly Church recitations of the 
Gospel history verbal changes may have crept in before 
the story came to be written down. 


THE CALLING OF PETER, AND ANDREW, 
JAMES, AND JOHN 


MARK 1. 16-20, 


Kal wapdywv rapa thy Oddaccay 
ras Ladtralas eldevy Liuwva cal ?Av- 
dpéav Tov adedpor Alywvos auguBan- 
Novras é€vy TH Oaddoon, joav yap 
GXeets* Kal elev avrois 6 “Incois, 
Acire é7ricw pov, Kal troijow tps 
yevéoOat adects dvOpwrwyv. Kal evOds 
apérvres TA Oixrva AKorovOnoay avT@. 
Kal mpoBas oXlyov etdev laxwBov Tov 
Tov ZeBedalov xai’Ilwavnv rov dded- 
pov atrod, cal avro’s év T@ tolw 
Kataprlfovras Ta dixrva, Kat evOds 
éxddecev avrovs. Kai adévres Tov 
marépa attav LeBedatov €v T@ trolw 
pera’ TGV picOwrayv adr7jOov dricw 
avrov, 


LUKE v. 


MATT. iv. 18-22. 


Ilepiraray 6€ mapa Thy Oddaccay 
THs Tadt\alas eidev d00 adedgous, 
Diuwrva tov eyduevoy Ilérpov kai 
’Avdpéay Tov ddeAgov avrod, Baddov- 
Tas dudlBrynotpov eis Thy Oddaccay, 
fioav yap adectss Kal Aéyer avrois, 
Acidre éricw pov, Kat rojow vpuas 
aeets dvOpwrev. of d€ ev0Ews apérvTes 
ra Sikrva AKo\ovOncay atr@. Kal 
mpoBas éxetOev eidev dAdovs Ovo adeN- 
gots, *IdkwBov Tov Tov LeBedalov kai 
"Ilwdvny Tov ddedpdv adrod, év Tw 
trol wera LeBedalov to} marpos 
avt&y karaprigfovras Ta Oixrva avTa@y, 
kal éxddecev atrovs. of dé evféws 
adévtes TO mrotov Kal Tov Tarépa 
avTav AKodovencay avTe. 


I-III. 


’Eyévero dé é€v T@ Tov dxXov emtxeto Bat avT@ Kal dKxovew 
Tov Noyor Tov Geod Kal avros qv EoTHs Tapa THY NiuYyynY 
Tevynoapér, kal eidev rota dv0 €otGra rapa Thy Nuyny, 
oi 6€ Greets dm’ altay amoBdvres Exrdvvov tra Oixrva. 
euBas dé eis &v rdv wrolwv, 6 Hv Liuwvos, npwrycev avrov 
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ard THS ys émavaryaryelv d\yov, kabioas 6é é€x TOU mrolov 
edidacKev Tos SxNous. . . . Ofolws 5é kal "IdKwBov kal 
*Iwdyny viods LeBedaiov, ot Foay cowwvol TH Dinw. Kal 
elrev mpos Tov Livwra "Inooits, My PoBov* awd Tov viv 
avOpwrous éon Swypav. Kal KatayaydvTes Ta AOA ert 
Thy viv adévres wavra AKodovdnoay avTw. 


On comparing the accounts of St Mark and St 
Matthew we find so many points of agreement, not 
merely in the substance of the narrative, but in forms 
of expression, that it is impossible to believe the 
accounts to be independent of each other. They agree 
in telling that as Jesus was walking by the sea of Galilee 
He saw first Simon and his brother Andrew casting a 
net into the sea for they were fishers. Even without 
going further, we can hardly conceive two independent 
writers making the addition of the last four words. 
St Matthew and St Mark agree in calling this lake 
the sea of Galilee. St Luke only applies the name 
Odracca to the real sea, and calls this lake 7 Aiuvy 
Tevyocapér. St John (vi. i.) retains the name sea of Galilee, 
but calls it also by the name, not Gennesaret, but of 
Tiberias. As we shall afterwards find that St John used 
St Luke’s Gospel, this variation from Luke’s nomen- 
clature seems to imply local knowledge. St Matthew’s 
mention of Zebedee, as in the boat with his sons, tells 
nothing that he might not have learnt from Mark, 
but St Mark’s mention of the hired servants could not 
have been derived from anything stated by St Matthew. 

We must now say a few words about the differences 
between Matthew and Mark, which are not more than 
generally occur when one relates a story which he 
has learnt from another. The first, however, seems to 
indicate that the two Evangelists had a different con- 
ception of the situation. Instead of St Mark’s rapayoy, 
St Matthew has wepirarav. St Matthew (iv. 13) regards 
our Lord as settled in Capernaum, a town on the lake 
(riv wapaSadXacciay), and supposes Him to have seen Peter 
when taking a walk by the lake. St Mark, who has not 
named any particular town as the place of our Lord’s 
sojourn, seems to regard the meeting as taking place 
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when our Lord was making one of His missionary 
journeys round tiv Oadaccar. 

This difference would lead us to think that St 
Matthew is not borrowing directly from Mark, but 
that the relation between them is rather that both are 
using a common authority. And this conclusion is 
confirmed by what we have already noticed, the differ- 
ence between the orderly disposition of St Mark’s 
narrative and the looser connexion of St Matthew’s, 
which seems to be founded on a collection of un- 
connected anecdotes. That St Mark’s is intended for 
continuous history appears from the fact that, while 
St Matthew describes the disciple whom Jesus called 
on this occasion as Szzz0n who is called Peter, St Mark 
all through this chapter only calls him Szmon, in 
accordance with historical propriety; for we know 
otherwise that it was at a later period that Simon 
received the name Peter from his Master (Matt. xvi. 
18; Mark iii. 16; John i. 42). Of course different 
attention would be paid to a point of this kind by 
one who was telling an isolated anecdote, and by one 
whose purpose was to tell a complete history. St Luke, 
telling in a different way the story of this disciple’s call 
(v. I-11), uses the name Sz7zon, save that once (v. 8) the 
subsequently familiar name Pe¢er slips out. In the Acts 
likewise, St Luke is careful to use the Jewish name 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles all through the earlier 
history, and not to employ the Latin name Paz, 
which ultimately displaced the older appellation, until 
the Apostle comes into contact with a Roman Governor. 

It is no proof that St Matthew is not copying 
Mark, that in place of St Mark’s concise phrase augu- 
BarrAovras é€v ty Oartacon St Matthew has Baddovtas 
aupiBryorpov. It would be an improvement in the 
interests of greater intelligibility, even if St Matthew 
was copying Mark, but it may just as well have 
arisen from two independent reproductions of the same 
original. A suspicion of St Matthew’s indebtedness to 
Mark arises from the common use of the expression 
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evOvs abevtes TA OikTVU. We need not trouble ourselves 
about the difference that St Matthew ordinarily has the 
form eiOéws, where the older copies of Mark have eis. 

Although I believe that the authority which St 
Matthew was here using was Q, I do not mean to 
dispute that St Matthew was acquainted with Mark, 
and might have caught from him some of his favourite 
formulz. How else are we to explain that immediately 
afterwards, in speaking of the call of the sons of Zebedee, 
St Matthew uses a ev@éws which he certainly did not 
find in Mark, of de evOéws apévtes TO TAOLOY Kal TOV TaTEpa 
atvrov? Now it is evident that whether St Matthew and 
St Luke used St Mark’s Gospel or not, they had other 
sources of information. And on the hypothesis that 
they did use Mark, it was to be expected that when they 
had to introduce matter derived from a different source 
they would be obliged to abridge or make selections 
from that derived from Mark; and also that if they 
had been following St Mark’s order, their doing so 
would be interrupted when they introduced extraneous 
matter. 

It seems to me that there is good reason for thinking 
that just at this place St Matthew passes from the use 
of one authority to another. He has just told the story 
of the call of the Apostles, which, as I believe, he might 
have found in Q as well as in Mark; and he is about 
to introduce a long section to which Mark has nothing 
corresponding, namely, that which reports the Sermon 
on the Mount, taking three whole chapters, followed 
by the account of the healing of the centurion’s servant, 
which, though not recorded by St Mark, is told by 
St Luke, and therefore may be probably referred to Q 
as its authority. But here St Matthew, before parting 
with Mark, gives in the last three verses of his fourth 
chapter an account in general terms, almost in the very 
words of Mark iii. 7, 8, of our Lord’s preaching in 
Galilee. And here it is to be noted that St Matthew 
repeats in ix. 35, in almost identical words, the verse 
in, ant 
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We turn now to compare Mark with Luke, and we 
find that, with the exception of one great divergence, 
St Luke in this part of his work follows Mark more 
closely than St Matthew has done. 

With regard to the change of the place where the 
calling of Peter is related, it is a sufficient explanation 
that St Luke had obtained from a source which he 
regarded as trustworthy an account which connected 
the call of Peter with a miraculous draught of fishes, 
of which that disciple was a witness; and St Luke’s 
account is by no means contradictory of St Mark’s, to 
which it may rather be regarded as supplemental. St 
Luke does not represent Peter as owing his first know- 
ledge of our Lord to this miracle ; on the contrary, he 
tells first of the entry of Jesus into Peter’s house, and 
the healing of his wife’s mother; he tells of our Lord’s 
use of Peter’s boat, in order to escape the pressure of 
the multitude ; and he relates also how, at a word from 
Jesus, Peter let down his net, though it is not to be 
supposed that if the word had been spoken by an entire 
stranger, the fishermen would have consented to prolong 
their fruitless toil. In fact Peter’s discipleship had 
evidently different stages of intimacy with our Lord. 
First we know of Peter as a disciple of the Baptist, but 
taught by his master to recognise Jesus as his destined 
successor. We find him, after John’s imprisonment, 
formally enlisted, as St Mark tells, as a disciple of our 
Lord. ‘Then follows a stage when he became our Lord’s 
constant companion, going about with Him in His tours 
of preaching, placing, as it would seem, his boat at his 
Master’s disposal, whether for visiting different villages 
on the lake, or as affording a place for preaching secure 
from the pressure of the crowd; and, when well in- 
structed in our Lord’s doctrines, going about as His 
envoy or missionary to make known the glad tidings to 
villages which Jesus Himself had not visited. We could 
not tell from St Mark’s brief narrative whether this 
missionary work began immediately on Peter’s professed 
discipleship, which that Evangelist records, or whether 
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there may not have been a subsequent call to closer 
partnership, such as St Luke records. Weare therefore 
not bound to regard St Luke’s account as contradictory 
to that given by St Mark; and we are not concerned 
to discuss whether zoujow vmas yevérOa areeis avOparer, 
and, ao Tov viv avOpwrous éon fwypwv are to be regarded 
as words spoken by our Lord on two different occasions, 
or as two reports, different in form, but substantially 
identical, of the same utterance. On the whole I see 
no reason to doubt that St Luke used St Mark’s Gospel 
as his authority, though he modified the first sections 
in accordance with other information which he had 
received, and which he accounted trustworthy. 


THE SYNAGOGUE OF CAPERNAUM. 


MARK 1. 21a. LUKE iv. 31a. 
Kai eiaropévovrat eis Kadapyaovu. Kai xarHOev eis Kagdapyvaovp wodw 
THs Tadtvalas. 

I follow now St Mark’s order, accounting him to be 
the original authority for what is told in the rest of this 
chapter. 

St Luke’s explanation that Capernaum was a city 
of Galilee would need no comment (since the name 
occurs in a work intended for readers unacquainted with 
the locality), if the explanation had been given the first 
time the city was mentioned. But actually he had 
already introduced the name of the city, without explana- 
tion (iv. 23). This becomes quite intelligible when it 
is acknowledged that the report of the sermon at 
Nazareth comes from a source different from that from 
which the narrative that follows it is derived, and that 
the latter narrative bears internal marks of dealing with 
events earlier in date than the visit to Nazareth. See 
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SABBATH PREACHING 89 
LUKE iv. 310. 
Kai qv diddoxwy ad’rovs €v Tots 
cdBBacw. 


MARK i. 210. 
Kal evs rots c4BBacw eiceNav 
els THY ouvaywyny edldacKer, 

It is certainly true that ra caSSara may be used 
when only one Sabbath is spoken of. Thus, Exod. 
XVi. 25, 26: éorw yup caBbPaTa cijpepov Ta KUpiw, OVX 
evpeOijcerar ev TH Tediw. EE iuepas ovdAAEeTE TH Oe 
nuepa TH EBd00uyn caBBara; but I see no reason for under- 
standing St Mark’s statement in any other than the 
obvious sense that our Lord at once on His arrival 
commenced the practice of teaching in the synagogue 
every Sabbath day. The jy didacxwy of St Mark’s next 
verse evidently describes the impression produced by 
our Lord’s habitual mode of teaching. It is true that 
the evOus of Mark i. 23 suggests that the healing of the 
demoniac took place on the first Sabbath that our 
Lord attended the synagogue, and that He left Caper- 
naum next morning. But since we find that He soon 
returned to that city, His general practice of preaching 
in the synagogue might well be mentioned here. It 
may be added that there is no evidence that the visit 
to the synagogue which St Mark relates was our Lord’s 
first visit. He may have included Capernaum in His 
missionary circuits before He enlisted Peter as His 
assistant. Before St Luke tells of our Lord’s visit to 
Nazareth, he had recorded our Lord’s custom of 
preaching in the Galilean synagogues, ‘Edidackey ev 
Tais suwaywyais avroy (Luke iv. 15). And St Luke 
evidently understood St Mark to speak of our Lord’s 
habitual practice, for in verse 31 he substitutes for 
St Mark’s edidackey, jv didacKxwy avrous ev Tos caBBacw. 


MARK 1. 22. 


| Kal é&erd\jocovro eri 
TH Sidaxy adrod, fy yap 
ObdoKkwy atro’s ws é&ou- 
clay éxwyv Kal ox ws oi 
“Yypayparets. 







, 


Matt. vii. 28, 29. 

*HéetAjooovro of dxNor 
éri TH Sidaxn adrod’ jv 
yap diddoxwy avtrov’s ws 
efovciay éxwv Kal otZx ws 
ol ypauparets avTay. 


LUKE iv. 32. 
Kai éferAjocovro ént 
TH Oidayn abrov, dre év 
éfovola Hv O Adyos avrod. 


It is impossible to read these words of the three 
_ Evangelists without feeling that all three represent one 
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original. The closest resemblance is between St 
Matthew’s version and St Mark’s, which are almost 
identical, save that where St Mark says xot as the scribes, 
St Matthew says ot as their scribes. We might be 
inclined to regard this as a mark of posteriority, as 
indicating a time when the separation between the 
Christian community and the Jewish had become so 
marked, that, in speaking of the scribes, it was felt 
necessary to explain that it was the Jewish scribes that 
were intended. However this may be, we are well 
disposed to accept the connexion in which St Matthew 
places this remark. He introduces it at the conclusion 
of the Sermon on the Mount; and there seems much 
appropriateness in noticing there the independent 
character of our Lord’s mode of teaching. He did not 
found His instruction on any external authority, Thzs 
was the opinion of such a rabbi, that of such another rabbi ; 
on the contrary, He freely disregarded the acta of 
previous teachers: Ye have heard that tt was said to 
them of old time... but I say unto you. Our first 
impression therefore would certainly be that St Matthew 
does not here copy Mark, but found this remark 
appended to the Sermon on the Mount in Q, or what- 
ever document from which he drew his report of that 
Sermon, and that St Mark took the remark from the 
same source, finding it equally applicable to the teach- 
ing in the Galilean synagogues which he himself 
describes. 

The questions, however, raised by a comparison 
of St Mark’s report with St Matthew’s are much less 
important than those that arise on a comparison with 
St Luke’s, which affect our interpretation of the saying 


that our Lord taught them as having authority, and not 


as the scribes; for I find no trace that St Luke under- 


stood the passage as we do. I cannot doubt that we — 


have been rightly taught by St Matthew to connect 


this remark with the independence of other teachers — 


which our Lord exhibited, when, on His own authority, 
He extended the range of the precepts of old time. But 
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HIS WORD WAS WITH AUTHORITY o1 


in St Luke’s report we find éefovcta attributed to our 
Lord in His character, not of a teacher, but of an 
exorciser of demons. He seems to have in view, not 
the authority which our Lord exercised over the hearers, 
who were bound meekly to receive His instructions, 
but over the demons who were compelled to obey the 
commands which He had power to enforce, authority 
which He not only possessed Himself (Luke iv. 36), 
but was able to confer on His disciples (Luke ix. 1; 
Ki0). In the present) passage, St, Luke makes no 
comparison with the teaching of the scribes, but merely 
observes that our Lord’s word was with authority év e€ovoia 
jv 6 Noyos avrov. He goes on to relate His casting out 
the demon in the synagogue, and tells of the impression 
made on the spectators of the miracle; év é€ovcla Kal 
dvvauet eTitacce Tos axaBapros Trévpacw, Kat e€épxXovTat. 
If this was the sense which the word é£ovcia chiefly 
conveyed to St Luke, it is intelligible that he should 
not mention the scribes, who never claimed such 
authority. But we shall not wonder at the view taken 
by St Luke, if we admit that in this narrative he is 
entirely dependent on St Mark’s authority. For, if 
we ourselves had no other Gospel than St Mark’s, 
who does not in this place relate any discourse’ of 
our Lord’s, and does not, like St Matthew, place the 
remark about our Lord’s efovcia in immediate colloca- 
tion with an exhibition of the independence of His 
teaching, I do not think we should have connected 
the two; and St Mark’s Gospel had given sufficient 
reason for applying the word ¢éfovcia to the power of 
commanding demons. In Mark ui. 15 we are told 
that our Lord chose twelve that He might send them 
Knpuccew Kat éxewv e€ovolay exBarrev Ta damoua; and 
afterwards (vi. 7) when St Mark comes to relate the 
actual sending out of the Twelve, he says: édidou avrois 
é€ovolay Tov Tvevyuatov Tov axaBaptwrv. I do not care 
to discuss whether St Luke’s way of understanding the 
remark we are discussing is not more in accordance 
with St Mark’s intention than the interpretation we 
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ourselves give it. It is true that St Matthew’s account 
fixes attention chiefly on the authority by which our 
Lord claimed submission from His hearers, and St 
Luke’s on that which He exercised over demons; but 
it may well be believed that St Mark had both in 
view ; for the one authority was the foundation of the 
other. If a new and unknown teacher had ventured 
to criticise, and to issue in a new form, precepts the 
antiquity of which he could not dispute, his audience 
would have resented the arrogance of such pretension ; 
but it was submitted to, because Jesus was able to show 
in their presence that He had authority over demons, 
who were forced to obey His commands. As far as 
Capernaum was concerned, this would seem to have 
been our Lord’s beginning of miracles. At least it 
may have been the first performed with such publicity 
as to attract general attention. 

To my explanation that St Luke only knew of 
the remark about our Lord’s teaching ws é€ovclay éxwv 
through having read it in St Mark’s Gospel, which 
does not connect it with any discourse of our Lord, 
it may be suggested in answer, that though St Luke 
does not appear to have known our First Gospel, he 
was certainly acquainted with its source Q, to which 
the First Evangelist was most probably indebted for 
his report of the Sermon on the Mount, as well as 
for the remark appended to it. The force of this 
objection, however, would depend very much on our 
answer to the question, In what way are we to suppose 
that St Luke knew the source QO? If he knew it asa 
document, the objection holds good, but I shall after- 
wards have occasion to discuss the question whether 
it may not be that St Luke knew Q, not in a written 
form, but through having heard sections of it read 
out in the Church service, an idea suggested to me 
by the differences between St Matthew’s and St Luke’s 
reports of the Sermon on the Mount. If it was only 
thus, through isolated sections, that St Luke knew Q, 
we need not wonder at his usually coinciding with 
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St Mark as to the order of narration, seeing that on 
this point he- had no other guidance; nor need we 
have recourse to any other theory to account for St 
Luke’s seeming unacquaintance with the links, which 
may, in Q, have joined one anecdote to another. 
See p.. 123: 


THE MIRACLE IN THE SYNAGOGUE OF 
CAPERNAUM 


We come now to examine in more detail the two 
accounts of the miracle in the synagogue; for, as 
already remarked, St Matthew does not mention it, 
and we have only Mark and Luke to compare. The 
silence of St Matthew can best be explained by 
his regarding this as one of many anecdotes of our 
Lord, some of which brevity compelled him to omit; 
and we have no reason to suppose that St Matthew 
attached the importance to this miracle which St Mark’s 
account leads us to ascribe to it, as the first public 
manifestation of our Lord’s miraculous power. We 
find the two accounts in complete agreement, not only 
as to the order of arrangement, but in the use of 
the same words. None of the differences is such as 
to afford proof that St Luke was drawing from any 
source but Mark. 


MARK i. 23. LUKE iv. 33. 
Kal ev0vs fv év T° owaywyy abr av Kal €v TH cuvaywyn iv dvOpwrros 
dvOpwros év mvevmate akaddpry, Kal éxwv mvetua damoviov akabdprov, Kal 
avéxpatev NEywv avéxpacey Pwvn meyarn 


St Luke’s omission of the evs is natural, because 
he is relating an isolated story, and not, as in St Mark’s 
case, one in close connexion with what precedes. The 
difference between St Luke’s object and St Mark’s is 
apparent from the fact that though they agree in 
saying that the miracle about to be related was 
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performed in the synagogue, St Mark, as relating a 
continuous narrative, first tells of our Lord’s entrance 
into the synagogue ; but St Luke gives no explanation 
how he came to be there. 


MARK i. 24. LUKE iv. 34. 
"Bal, ti nuty cai col, “Inood Nafa- "Ea, tl nuivy Kat ool, “Inoot Nata- 
? 1M ’ ! = , ? = > a 7) na aor 
pnvé; AAGes amore€oar Tuas; olod pnvé; HAOes atroh€oar Nuds; oldd oe 
ge Tis ef, 0 dytos TOU Beov.~ Tis ef, 0 &ytos TOU Peo. 


According to Westcott and Hort’s text the word éa 
belongs to the genuine text of Luke, but not of Mark. 
Yet if the conclusion is right, at which I have already 
arrived, and of which we shall find much confirmatory 
evidence as we go along, viz., that St Luke derived 
many narratives from Mark, in that case St Luke is 
the earliest witness to St Mark’s text; and in judging 
between two readings, one agreeing with Luke, and the 
other not, in place of holding that St Mark’s text has 
been corrupted by assimilation with St Luke’s, we ought 
to prefer the reading of Mark which St Luke has followed, 
unless there is reason to suspect the latter Evangelist of 
designed alteration. 

In the present case, where it is supposed that St 
Luke added something which he did not derive from 
Mark, the question arises, Did he draw it from an 
independent source? or is it an addition of his own? 
Our decision of this question affects a question of inter- 
pretation. We may understand éa as a simple inter- 
jection, the interpretation preferred by the translators of 
the R. V., who render it AZ / The word éa is used as 
an expression of surprise or displeasure by A‘schylus, 
Plato, and others, but it is not so used elsewhere in the 
N. T., nor in the LXX, except in the translation of the 
book of Job, where it occurs four times. The idea is 
that it is here used to express phonetically the harsh cry 
of the demoniac. This explanation might be satis- 
factory, if it had been the case that it was St Mark that 


recorded, and St Luke that omitted, this interjection. — 


It might have been natural, in one who had been present 
in the synagogue, in relating the incident, to attempt to 
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reproduce the sound which he had heard, and equally 
natural in one who afterwards repeated the story to omit 
what might seem either unintelligible or unnecessary. 
I find no trace that St Luke is here using any authority 
but Mark; and I do not think it in St Luke’s manner 
to interpolate such an interjection without authority, 
merely to make his narrative dramatically more effective. 
I consider, therefore, that to interpret éa as a mere inter- 
jection is inconsistent with the supposition that this word 
is an addition made by St Luke to a story derived from 
Mark. 

We must fall back then on the interpretation adopted 
in the A. V., which renders the word Let ws alone, the 
demon’s petition thus being that he should be left 
undisturbed. The idea comes out more clearly in the 
subsequent story of the man who had the Legion (Mark 
v. 7, 8), that to dispossess the demon and send him 
down to the abyss was, as St Matthew has it, zpo 
kapoo Bacavica, a phrase which certainly implies a 
theory that the demons were allowed to go about the 
earth only for a limited period, which had not then 
expired, so that they felt that they had a right to com- 
plain if their appointed term were cut short, and to 
demand that they should not be meddled with. I should, 
therefore, feel no difficulty in thus explaining éa, if it 
had been the reading of Mark; but it seems to me that 
if it was St Luke who was importing from another 
story into this narrative an idea not found here in his 
original, he would have expressed it more fully, and not 
have left it to be gathered from a doubtful interpretation 
of a single word. 

I feel myself, therefore, driven to re-examine the 
evidence for the statement that éa belongs to the genuine 
text of Luke, but not of Mark. In both cases the 
evidence for the word is of great antiquity and of attesta- 
tion widely spread geographically. The only important 
difference is that in Mark the word is omitted by B and 
its usual followers, but not in Luke. If it be asked, 
why then did B not also omit it in St Luke’s Gospel? 
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I answer that we have no right to assume that the con- 
ditions of transmission of the two Gospels were the 
same. It seems to me probable that the parent of B’s 
text of St Mark’s Gospel was a document containing 
that Gospel alone, and not in company with other 
Gospels. 

The phrase ri juiv cat «oc comes from the LXX, where 
it is a literal translation of a Hebrew phrase. We may 
as well translate, What hast thou to do with me? as 
What have I to do with thee? both being included in 
the question, What have we in common? but in some 
places the former is the more appropriate rendering, 
when the idea intended to be conveyed is Why do you 
meddle with me ? 

In the present case a question arises as to the use of 
the plural jut. It is appropriate, as used in Matthew 
viii. 29, because it is there said to be spoken by two 
demoniacs ; but it is strange that in the passage of Mark 
(v. 7) which corresponds to this verse of Matthew, 
although a man possessed by a legion of devils is the 
speaker, he only says vi éuo.. St Luke agrees with 
St Mark in using here the plural number in the case 
of a man possessed by a single demon, and afterwards 
(Mark v. 7; Luke viii. 28), the singular number in the 
case of a man possessed by many. This coincidence 
is one of many which forbid us to believe the two 
accounts to be independent. The obvious explanation 
of the use of the plural number is that the man means 
to say Why do you meddle with us demons? It would 
follow that he knew that his was no isolated case, and 
that our Lord had cast out other demons too; but I see 
no reason to think it impossible that he might have had 
this knowledge. 

Incod Nagapnvé—St Mark uses the form Nagapyvos — 
three times, and no other. St Luke has the form — 
Nafwpaos eight times in the Acts, and there never — 
Naapynvos. He has Nafwpaos also in the Gospel (Luke 
xviii. 37). Beside the present place, the form Na€apmvds 
is found in Luke, only in xxiv. 19, at least according © 
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to the oldest MSS., though there a majority read 
Nag€wpaos. On account of this instance, the occurrence 
of Na¢apyvos in the present verse does not amount to 
a proof that St Luke is here copying Mark, though 
that supposition best explains St Luke’s deviation here ~ 
from his usual practice. 


MARK 1. 25. LUKE iv. 352. 
Kai émeriunoey a’ro 6 “Inoods Kal émeriuncey attm 6 ‘Inoois 
[Néywr], PywwOnre cai Eee EF avrov. héywv, Pyuwbynre kat Eee am’ avrov. 


We have here Luke in almost verbal identity with 
Mark. It is true that \eywy in Mark is omitted by 
Tischendorf, and bracketted by W.H.; but there is 
not sufficient reason for questioning the genuineness of 
the word. It is found in B; and though it was omitted 
by the actual scribe of 8, the omission was corrected by 
the dopOwrijs. St Mark elsewhere does not content himself 
with éreriuyoey, without adding \éeywy, when the words 
of the rebuke are given (see Viii. 33; ix. 25). But for 
é€eNOe e€, a kind of duplication to which St Mark shows 
in other places that he has no objection, St Luke, as 
he usually does in such cases, substitutes é£e@e azo. 


MARK i. 26. LUKE iv. 350. 
Kal omapdiav a’rov To mvetua 7d Kai plyav avrov ro dauudviov eis 7d 
axdbaprov kal dwvjcay povn meyadny bécov €&ndOev am’ abrod pndév Brdwar 
éindOev €& avo. auroy, 


This is the only verse where St Luke seems to add 
anything to the narrative of St Mark, with which in 
other points he is in such close verbal coincidence. Yet 
the variations here may be regarded as mere literary 
corrections, and do not necessarily imply the use of an 
independent authority. With respect to the substitution 
of pivvay for orapaéay, it must be remembered that 
cTapusow iS an exceedingly strong word, ordinarily 
meaning Zo rend in pieces. \t occurs no where else in 
the N. T., save that St Mark uses it (ix. 20, cverapaccw, 
26) in relating the more troublesome cure of another 
demoniac, and that St Luke, in his parallel passage 
(ix. 42) employs the word cvc7apaccw, but is careful to 
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employ it only with respect to what took place before 
our Lord commanded the demon to depart. In the 
present case, St Mark’s description of the convulsive 
movements which preceded the cure would be likely to . 
convey to one who knew no other account the impression r 
that the demon on his departure violently tore, and per- : 
manently injured, the tenement from which he was being 
evicted. St Luke substitutes here for St Mark’s word, 
tearing him, thrown him down in the midst, and is 
careful to add that the demon, in departing, did the man 
no hurt. For myself, I have no doubt that this change 
was made by one who having found in his authority 
the word ozapacow, wished to exclude the impression 
which that word might convey. But this at least I 
count certain, that if there was any relation of copying 
between St Mark and St Luke, St Mark could not have 
been the copier. We cannot imagine that any disciple 
of our Lord, who had read in his authority that his 
Master had restored a demoniac to health, uninjured by 
the visitation, should not only omit the assurance that 
no permanent harm had been done, but should gratui- 
tously so strengthen the language of his authority as to 
convey quite the contrary impression. 



















THE EFFECT OF THE MIRACLE 


MARK i. 272. LUKE iv. 36a. 
Kai €0auBynOnoav dmavres, core Kai é€yévero OauBos éml mdvras, Kal 
cuvg¢nreiv avrovs héyovras ouvehddovr pos adAjous NéyorTes 
MARK 1. 274 (Oldest Copies), MARK i. 276 (Text. Recefzi.). 
Tischendorf's punctuation. 


Tis 4 ddaxh 7 Kawi durn, dre Kar’ 
Ti éorw rotro; diaxh Kawh Kar’ éfovclav, K.T.A. 

éfovolay, kal Tots mvevpmact Tots dKa- 

Odpros émirdooe, Kal vraKxovovow 

avTG. 

LUKE iv. 364. 
Tis 6 Adyos obros Sri év éfovcla kal Suvduer émirdooer 
Tos dkabdprois mvevmacu, Kal eépxovTat. 


These verses have been already commented on 
(p. 91), with the result that in my judgment the 
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difference between Mark and Luke is not such as to 
justify the opinion that St Luke used an independent 
authority. 

It is not without some hesitation that I adopt in 
Mark the reading of the oldest copies. Luke seems in 
closer relation with the later MSS. I own also that I 
do not quite understand the cai before rots rvevpacr Trois 
axafaprow. I quite understand that those who had 
seen our Lord’s power to command demons should be 
surprised at His power also to command the winds and 
the sea (Mark iv. 41); but it seems to me that it was over 
demons our Lord’s power was first manifested. 


MARK i. 28. LUKE iv. 37. 
Kal é€&\Oev 4 dxon at’rod evdus Kai é&eropevero Axos mept avrod els 
mavTaxo eis OAnv THY TeEplxwpov Tijs TdvTa TOTOY THS WEpLXwpou. 


Taruraias. 


The only difference here that is not merely verbal is 
that St Luke does not mention Galilee; but he had 
previously done so in verse 14 of this chapter, a verse 
which seems to have been suggested by the verse of 
Mark now under consideration. 

LUBE. Iv. Fd; 


Kal tréorpewev 6 Incods év rH Suvduer Tod rvevmaros 
eis Thy Tadiralav. kal djun fev Ka’ Odns Tis Tept- 
XMpou epi avrod. 





PETER’S WIFE’S MOTHER 


MARK i. 29. MATT. viii. 14a. LUKE iv. 38a. 
Kal ed0vs éx ris cuva- Kai éXOwv 6 *Inoots ’Avacras dé amd Tis 
yuyns é&eNOdvres AOaY els Thy oixiay Ilérpov cuvaywyns elondOev els 
els Tv oiklay Xiuwvos Kat THY oiklay Ziuwvos, 


*Avipéov pera *laxwBov 
kal *Iwdvou, 

Here St Mark makes the visit to Peter’s house take 
place immediately on our Lord’s coming out of the 
synagogue. St Matthew disregards this connexion, 
but St Luke conveys the same idea, though he avoids 
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the use of the word e’@ic. He also corrects St Mark’s 
inelegant é¢£Owv 7AOev (B) into dvarras . . . *eiomdOev. 
The simplest explanation seems to me that the story had 
been told in Q as an isolated anecdote, which St Mark, 
under St Peter’s instruction, has placed in its proper 
setting, and that St Luke has copied Mark. St Mark 
alone tells that the house was Andrew’s as well as 
Peter’s, and that the two sons of Zebedee entered with 
our Lord. It has been noticed already (p. 85), that 
St Mark only gives the Apostle the name Simon, until 
he formally relates (iii. 16) that our Lord surnamed him 
Peter, after which in his narrative the Evangelist drops 
the name of Simon. St Matthew, in his first mention 
of the Apostle (iv. 18), designates him as Szmon who is 
called Peter; and thus is able in relating this story to 
give him no other name than Peter. St Luke’s vacilla- 
tion on this point marks the diversity of the sources 
which he employed. He had not mentioned, under 
any name, this disciple as being in our Lord’s company 
until (iv. 38) he gives St Mark’s version of the present 
story and calls him by St Mark’s name, Simon. 


MARK i. 30, 31. MATT. viii. 144, 35. LUKE iv. 382, 39. 


"H 6é rwevOepa Tluwvos 
Karéxetto Tupéscovea, Kal 
eVOds Néyourw air@ tept 


Eidev rhv revOepav 
avrov BeBAnuévnv Kal 
mupégacovcav’ Kat 


Tlev@epa d€ rod Diuwvos 
fv cuvexouévn mupeTo 


meyarw, Kal npwrnoay av- 
Tov Tept avrfjs. Kal émo- 
Tas é€wdvw avris éreri- 
bnoevy TH Tuper@, Kal 
adjKxey avryy* wapaxphua 
dé dvacradoa dinkéver av- 
Tots. 


auTys. Kat mpocewv 
Hyepev atriv Kparjoas 
THs xeipds* Kal adjKev 
avrivy & mupeTés, Kai dun- 
Kove. avrois. 


Hwaro THs xeipos av- 
THs, Kal apjKkevy avdrhv 
6 muperés, Kal HyépOn, 
kal dinxover avr@. 


St Matthew makes our Lord, on coming in, see the 
sick person ; according to the other two authorities He 
has to be told of her; and it seems altogether more 
probable that she was lying in a different room from 
that which was first entered, and in which the meal 
was to take place. St Mark only relates that they Zo/d 
our Lord of her; St Luke’s word asked implies that they 
requested Him to heal her. Yet the narrative does not 
tell us that the disciples had previous experience of our 
Lord’s power to heal sickness, though they knew of His 





—— 
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authority to command demons. St Luke’s phrase, how- 
ever, éreTiunocey TH TupeT@, WOuld seem to indicate that 
he regarded the disease as caused by the working of a 
malignant spiritual being. We havea parallel, however, 
to our Lord’s rebuking the fever in what St Mark tells 
us of His rebuking the wind (iv. 39). 

The mention of the woman waiting on the guests 
reveals what otherwise might escape notice, that Jesus 
entered Peter’s house because invited to a meal; and 
we get the explanation why James and John came in 
too, to take part in the entertainment. It was, in short, 
what answered to our ‘‘ Sunday dinner”; for Josephus 
tells us that it was customary among the Jews to have 
a dinner-party on the Sabbath. “Exry wpa xa ijv Tots 
caBBacw apicroToecba voutmov eorw nuiv (Josephus, 
Vit. 54, cited by Swete zz Zoc.). 

St Matthew seems to have regarded our Lord as at 
the time residing in Capernaum; but this does not 
appear to have been the view of St Mark or St Luke. 
Nor do I suppose that our Lord had any fixed residence, 
for He said Himself, The Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head. But He no doubt did Himself as He 
directed His apostles to do, and accepted such hospi- 
tality as He was offered in each town He visited, on 
the principle that Zhe labourer ts worthy of his here. 
It would appear from what follows that on this occasion 
He slept at Simon’s house, but He probably had not 
slept there the night before, as in that case He would 
not have needed to be told of the illness of one of the 
inmates of the house. 

It has to be noted that St Matthew, who has not 
told of the coming in of other disciples, has dijcover aro, 
instead of avrots. St Luke follows St Mark in his use 
of the plural number, though he does not give the 
explanation why it should be used. St Matthew has 
nothing corresponding to St Mark’s zpoce\Oov, or St 
Luke’s éwiotas érdvo avtis, Which is accounted for if St 
Matthew did not regard the invalid as being in a 
different room. 
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St Luke alone tells that the disease by which this 
woman was affected was a great fever, tupeTm peyaro ; 
and the question has been asked, whether he had any 
authority for making this addition, or whether he did 
it out of his own head. I do not myself think it likely 
that St Luke had any authority but the two of which 
we know already, Q and Mark; nor do I suppose he 
could have had any better. Wetstein quotes Galen 
(De different. febr.) as telling that physicians counted 
two kinds of fever: tov méyay and vrov pixpov; and 
possibly there may be something in the suggestion 
that St Luke, as a physician, did not like to speak of 
a fever without specifying to which class it belonged. 

Perhaps it 1s a more important change that while 
St Matthew and St Mark tell that our Lord took the 
sick woman by the hand, St Luke does not mention 
this, but only tells that He stood over her and rebuked 
the fever. I do not know whether it was less of a 
miracle that water flowed when Moses struck the rock, 
or that it should flow when Moses only spoke to it. 
Those who are anxious (as I am not) to eliminate 
miracle from the story might receive St Mark’s account 
without admitting that any miracle had taken place. 
The sick woman had had a feverish attack, and was 
lying down; she is told that the great prophet who 
had just cast out a demon in the synagogue was come 
into the house; He comes in to her, takes her by the 
hand, and bids her get up; she obeys, and finds that 
she is really well enough to preside over the hospitalities 
of the visit. Whether we admit or not that there was 
anything miraculous in this, we need not doubt that 
those who told the story (including St Mark himself) 
believed that a miracle had taken place. St Mark, 
however, tells what actually took place; those who 
repeated the story, including those perhaps from whom 
St Luke heard it, may have told it in the way that it 
seemed to them natural that the miracle ought to have 
been worked, a matter concerning which it is not 
uncommon that men should have preconceived ideas 
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(see 2 Kings v. 11). Those, however, to whom it is 
repugnant to believe that there can be the smallest 
inaccuracy in a Gospel statement can have no difficulty 
in combining the two accounts, and believing that our 
Lord both took the woman by the hand, as related by 
St Matthew and St Mark, and that He spoke to the 
fever, as St Luke tells. 


tHe CROWD ROUND) THE DOOK IN -THE 


MARK i. 32-34. 


’Owlas dé yevouevns, dre 
educev 0 Atos, Epepov pos 
avTov mavTas Tos KaK@s 
éxovrTas Kal Tovs datmov- 
Fouévous' Kal jv bdrAn 7 
modus eTiouvnypLevn mpos 
Thy Ovipay. Kal éPepdzev- 
oev ToNAovs KaKOs EXovTas 
tokinats vdoos, Kal dat- 
povia toda €&€Barev, kat 
ovx Hprev Nadeiv Ta Oat- 
puovia, OTe BOercav avrov 


[Xpiordv efvac]. 


EVENING 


MATT. vill. 16. 


’Owlas 6é yevouérns 
TpoonveyKay avTe 
diapovifouévous rol- 
Aovs* Kal e&éBarer ra 
mvevpaTa Oyw, Kal 
wdavras TovsS KaKds 
éxovras eSepamevoer. 


LUKE iv. 40, 41. 


Advovros 5€ rov 7Alov 
admavres doo elxov acbes- 
vovvras vdcos rokidat- 
iyyaryov abrovs mpos avrév* 
0 Oé évl ExdoTw atra&y Tas 
xelipas emirifels ebepd- 
mevev avrovs. éfnpxero 
dé Kal dayudvia amo 7rod- 
AGy, KpdfovTa Kat Néyorra 
éTt, Xv ef 6 vids TOU Beov" 
Kal emiriyuay ovK ela avTa 
Aarety, Ste Hdewwav Toy 


Xpiorov avroy elvat, 


The impression produced by our Lord’s miracle in 
the synagogue, and probably also by what was noised 
abroad by the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, was 
so great that in the evening there was a crowd of 
people about the door. St Mark’s expression that ad/ 
the city was gathered together there seems to express 
the vivid recollection of an eye-witness, for the phrase 
is not preserved by St Matthew or St Luke. 

St Mark says that the sick people were brought 
at even, when the sun did set; and as the day was the 
Sabbath, we can understand that it was not till the 
Sabbath was brought to a close by sunset that the 
labour of transporting the sick people could be under- 
taken. St Mark’s at even, when the sun did set is not 
really pleonastic. It tells not only that the time was 
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evening, but which part of the evening it was. The 
sick people began to be brought only when-the Sabbath 
was over. St Matthew has only oWlas yevomeévys, pro- 
bably all that was contained in Q, which St Matthew 
copied, and St Mark made more definite. There is, 
however, a complete parallel to this double dating in 
Mark xvi. 2, very early... when the sun was risen. 
Moreover the next verse appears to indicate a use of 
Mark by St Matthew; for phrases used by St Mark in 
this verse (34), in reference to what took place on the 
evening of the day of which he has so much to tell, 
are repeated by St Matthew (iv. 24) in his general 
account of our Lord’s preaching, Kat zpooieykar 
auTo Tavras Tous KAKOS EXovTas ToKiAas VOTOLS. 

Though St Matthew mentions ¢he evening, yet as 
he has not related the miracle in the synagogue, he 
gives no.hint that the day was the Sabbath. St Luke 
does not call attention to this fact. He leaves out the 
phrase owias yevouévys: it may be to correct a seeming 
pleonasm; but it may be noted that while St Mark 
has the phrase ovias yevouévys five times, the word 
oWias is not used by St Luke either in Gospel or Acts. 
Here instead of it, St Luke alters St Mark’s Gre éducev 6 
HALos into duvoyros Tov yALov, Seemingly being unconscious 
of the reason why the setting of the sun was mentioned. 

In the verses now under consideration, though there 
is some diversity between St Mark’s narrative and those 
of the other two Evangelists, yet there is nothing to 
contradict, and a good deal to confirm, the hypothesis 
suggested by other considerations that these two 
Evangelists used Mark as their authority. In St Luke’s 
case, note, for example, how St Mark’s zoaixiias vocots 
is brought in, though not exactly in the same place. 
Stylistic reasons afford quite sufficient explanation why 
St Luke should vary from St Mark’s language. I 
frankly confess that there present themselves cases 
when St Mark’s homeliness of style is more agreeable 
to modern taste than St Luke’s careful compliance with 
rules laid down by the grammatical teachers approved 
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in his day. For example, St Luke might easily con- 
sider that he was making a literary improvement when 
instead of St Mark’s vague ¢hey, in they brought unto him 
all that were stck, he wrote, all they that had any sick... 
brought them unto him; or when he corrected St Mark’s 
use of the imperfect tense. In order to present to an 
English reader this peculiarity of St Mark’s style, we 
might almost be driven to use the Irish frequentative 
do be. If an English historian found a statement they 
did be bringing sick people to him, it would seem an 
obvious improvement to reproduce it in the form Zhey 
brought; and yet there would be some loss of vividness, 
and a missing of the point that what was related was, 
not a single attack, but a continuous series of applica- 
tions for relief. In passages common to the three 
Evangelists, St Matthew generally agrees with St 
Luke in using the aorist, rather than St Mark’s 
imperfect (here e.g. Matthew has zpoaijveyxay, and Luke 
yayov for Mark’s édepov), but there are exceptions, 
and there are even cases, when in passages common 
only to Matthew and Luke, St Matthew uses the 
aorist and St Luke the imperfect. 

St Luke (iv. 41) has stated what was probably true, 
but what goes beyond what he might have found 
in Mark, who says (i. 34), that Jesus suffered not the 
devils to speak, because they knew him. St Luke (iv. 41), 
enlarges this into Devzls also came out from many, crying 
out, and saying, Thou art the Son of God. And rebuking 
them, he suffered them not to speak, because they knew that 
he was the Christ. If we are content with believing that 
St Luke used his authority as an honest historian might, 
he only draws from St Mark’s words the inference that 
would be made from them by any modern commentator. 
St Mark had told (i. 25), how our Lord silenced the 
demoniac in the synagogue who bore witness, / kuow 
thee who thou art, the Holy One of God, and again (ill. 11) 
how when wzclean spirits . . . fell down before him, and 
cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God... he charged 
them much that they should not make him known. St 
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Luke himself had experience at Philippi how the 
Apostle Paul had silenced a demoniac who bore 
witness to his divine commission (Acts xvi. 17); so 
that the only thing that it can be said that St Luke 
added here on his own authority is that the words 
of attestation were Zhou art the Son of God, or, the 
Christ. We need not wonder that Jesus refused to 
receive testimony from so discreditable a source. 
Indeed if we bear in mind what we are told a little 
further on, of the theory put forward by the Jewish 
rulers that Jesus Himself was possessed by a demon, 
and that the chief of all the demons, not much regard 
would be paid to testimony borne by one demon to 
another, and that other the chief, whom he was bound 
to obey. 


JESUS LEAVES CAPERNAUM 


MARK 1. 35-38. 


Kal mpwi évvvxa lav avacras é&- 
HrAGev [kal admr7ndrOev] eis Epnuov Tdmov 
KaKEel TpoonvxeTO. Kal KaTedlweev 
avroy Xhuwy Kal of mer’ avrov, Kal 
etpov avrov Kal Aéyovow avr@ srt, 
Ildvres (nrovcty oe, Kai déyer avrois, 
"A iAraxod eis Tas éxouévas 

yopev addaxo XOK 
kwuomoédes, va Kal éxet Kknpvéw, eis 


LUKE. Iv. 42;.43: 


Tevomévns dé nuépas éfehOwv érro- 
pevdn els épnuov Témov* Kal of dxAoL 
éregnrouv avrév, kai 7AGov Ews avrov, 
Kal KaTetyov avrov TOU mH mwopever Oat 
am attdv. 6 dé elev mpds avrovs 
drt, Kai rats érépats médeow evay- 
yeXloac@al pe det THY Bacidelay Tov 
Geov, bru Emi ToOUTO ameacTanv. 


rouUTo yap é€&7dOor. 


St Luke retains the els épyuov To7ov Of the first of these | 
verses of Mark; his taste disapproves of St Mark’s © 
e€n\Oev kat awyndOev, and he corrects the phrase into — 
e€éXOwy éropevOn. He does not care to preserve St — 
Mark’s forcible zpwi évvxa diay, and he reserves for a — 
later narrative the mention of our Lord’s solitary — 
prayers. From St Mark’s next verse, St Luke much 
softens down the xarediwfev in which St Mark has © 
described the pursuit of our Lord. But the most 
important difference is that while St Mark describes — 


es a 





re a ee 
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those who pursued after Him as Simon and his 
company, Xiuwv cat ot wer avrov, St Luke appears to 
have understood from this phrase that the crowds who 
had gathered round Simon’s house followed in the 
search. But St Mark’s narrative inclines us rather 
to think that by of wer’ avrov are meant Andrew, James, 
and John; for St Mark reports our Lord’s answer 
when urged to return, not, J must go to preach to other 
cities, but aywuey (see Matt. xxvi. 46; Mark xiv. 42; 
John xiv. 31), Let us go elsewhere into the next towns, 
that I may preach there also. That is to say, He 
summons those whom He had previously called to 
follow Him, now to leave their homes and accompany 
Him on His evangelistic tour. It would certainly seem 
as if our Lord saw that His celebrity as a healer was 
in danger of interfering with His work as a preacher. 
If He had returned, He would have been thronged, 
as He had been the evening before, by crowds of people 
curious to see some exhibition of miraculous power, 
or hoping to receive some miraculous benefit for them- 
selves or their families, and He preferred to go to preach 
to minds less pre-occupied. 

The last clause of our Lord’s answer, es TovTo yap 
e€m7\Oov, might be understood in a different sense from 
that given them by St Luke in his version, eri rovro 
avecradyv. We might connect the é€j\@e of Mark 

35 with the é£#A9ov of verse 38, and might understand 
our Lord as telling Simon and Andrew that it was 
with the view of preaching elsewhere that He had 
left their house in the morning. But since St Luke 
regards the verse as addressed to the crowds, it can 
have no other than its higher meaning. 


MARK i. 39. LUKE lv. 44. 
Kat 7AGev xnptocowy eis Tas cvva- Kal qv Kxnptoowrv eis Tas ouva- 
yuyas atray eis 6Anv THvy Tadi\alav yuryas THS *lovdaias. 


Kal TH datudvia exBadrwv. 


The preposition e’s, common to the two Evangelists, 
is evidence that St Luke has been using this verse of 
Mark as well as the rest of the section. St Mark’s 
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HAOev els TAs cuvaywyas is a natural form of expression, 
St Luke’s 7v . . . ets Tas cuvaywyas is not, and is hardly 
to be accounted for except on the supposition that St 
Luke has copied St Mark’s preposition. 

But it is a more important difference that whereas 
St Mark indicates the synagogues of Galzlee, St Luke, 
according to the manuscripts which in other cases we 
have most reason to regard as having preserved for us 
the original text, says, the synagogues of /ud@a. Now 
as to St Mark’s reading there is no discordance of 
testimony, and the mention of Galilee here hangs 
together with St Mark’s whole narrative. 

However important to the natives of Palestine might 
be the distinction between two provinces of that country, 
the world outside did not care much for it, and /udea 
was an appellation that might be applied to the whole 
land. Note for example St John’s use of the phrase 
of "lovédior, in some cases where the story chiefly con- 
cerns inhabitants of Galilee. St Luke appears to use 
the word /ud@ga in this wide sense (Luke i. 5 and 
vil. 17), and in Luke xxiii. 5, Acts 'x. 37, Ne seemeeus 
speak of Galilee as part of Judza. This is one of the 
cases in which my first disinclination to accept the 
reading of B has been removed by subsequent con- 
sideration, so that I am the less surprised at Hort’s 
adoption of these readings in all cases. 





THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
PRELIMINARY 


The next story told by St Mark is that of the healing 
of the leper who said Jf thou wilt, thou canst make me 
cleam; and in this order St Luke ‘keeps St Mark 
company, except that he has placed his account of the 
calling of Peter (which St Mark relates before the 
incidents in the synagogue of Capernaum) before the 
story of the leper. 

It is otherwise with St Matthew. To the end of 
his fourth chapter he has been in close contact with 
Mark; but then he breaks off, to report the discourse 
which we know as the Sermon on the Mount, which 
occupies his fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters. In 
the eighth chapter he comes again into contact with 
Mark, by relating this story of a leper, which, how- 
ever, he distinctly places as chronologically following 
the Sermon on the Mount. Now this discourse may 
be regarded as one of the sections which ought to be 
regarded as having Q for its authority, being found 
both in Matthew and in Luke, but not in Mark. It is 
true that the discourse in Luke differs in many respects 
from that in Matthew—on these differences we shall 
comment presently—but still they have so many points 
in common, that it seems to me that we are bound to 
believe that the common authority used by St Matthew 
and St Luke contained at this point the report of a 
discourse of our Lord beginning with Beatitudes, and 
ending, as both do, with the parable of the man who 
built his house on the sand. 


I feel then that if we are to deal with this discourse 
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of our Lord, it is this place, which was that assigned 
it by St Matthew, in which we ought to consider it. 


MATT: (¥. 1,02, LUKE vl. 20a. 
*Tdwy 6é rods SxXous avéBy eis Td Kai avros érdpas rods 6d0ahuors 
dpos* kal kabloavros avrov mpocjAOav avrou eis Tos Mabnras abrov éXeyev 


[avrew] of uadyral adrod* Kat dvoléas 
TO oTéua avrod édldacKev avrovs 
Néyov 

The accounts that St Matthew and St Luke severally 
give of the occasion when the discourse which they 
report was spoken, though diverse, are not incapable 
of being referred to the same occasion. According to 
St Matthew, our Lord was so pressed by the crowds that 
thronged Him that He retired with His disciples up 
the mountain, and there assuming the ordinary attitude 
of a preacher, sat down and delivered a discourse ¢o Hzs 
disciples. St Luke connects the discourse which he 
records with the separation of the twelve Apostles. 
This too, as St Mark records, took place on a mountain 
to which our Lord called up those whom He selected. 
Then, according to Luke vi. 17, He descended, not as 
the A. V. hasit, to a plain, but to a level place, where not 
only were His disciples, but also a great multitude, who 
came to hear Him and to be healed of their diseases. 
That may easily be identified with the crowd of which 
St Matthew speaks. 

St Matthew does not assert that none of the crowd 
joined the disciples in following our Lord to His retire- 
ment; neither does St Luke assert, though he may 
convey the idea, that the audience addressed by our 
Lord was a mixed multitude of strangers and disciples ; 
but St Luke gives us to understand that it was the 
disciples who were specially addressed, for he begins 
his narrative, He lifted up lus eyes on his disciples and 
said. Thus far, therefore, there is no proof that the 
two Evangelists employed different sources. It is only 
when we examine into details that we find such varia- 


tions as to suggest that St Matthew and St Luke either _ 


derived their reports from different authorities, or else 
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that they are not treating of the same discourse. They 
differ from each other alternately by excess and by 
defect. It will be easier to come to a decision when 
we have made a detailed comparison of the reports of 
the two Evangelists. 

However, before entering into this comparison, let 
me mention some considerations which would lead us 
to expect less closeness to its original in a report of 
our Lord’s sayings than in a narrative of His actions. 

Now it is not improper to remark that every ancient 
biographer or historian was allowed very great latitude 
in his report of the speeches which he put into the 
mouths of his characters. How could it be otherwise, 
when it is not imagined that the historian made use 
of stenographic reports taken at the time? The 
biographer was regarded as having satisfied all the 
claims of veracity if he gave the substance of what 
was said, though in words of his own. And soon it 
came to be regarded as needless to seek for evidence 
as to what was actually said; and the historian was 
felt to have done enough if the speeches with which 
he ornamented his compositions were suited to the 
character and circumstances of those into whose mouths 
they were put; and the writing of imaginary speeches 
for historical characters became a favourite rhetorical 
exercise. 

In the case of our Lord’s sayings, His biographers 
were under no temptation to invent fictitious speeches. 
His striking and pointed sayings lived in the memory 
of all who had heard them. The earliest accounts we 
have of the proceedings of the Christian Sunday 
meetings give an important place to the recital of the 
evangelic history of our Lord’s actions. But besides, 
we are told that it was the customary duty of the 
president to deliver a hortatory address. And we 
cannot doubt that if he had been one who had heard 
_ our Lord, he would be sure to enforce his exhortations 
_ by quoting sayings of his Master. Thus, in addition 
to the traditions which were preserved of words spoken 
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by our Lord on particular occasions, there would also 
be in circulation a number of sayings ascribed to Him 
on good authority, but not in connexion with any 
account of the circumstances under which the words 
were spoken. Thus a biographer of our Lord who 
desired to give a specimen of His discourses would 
have ample materials at his disposal. Nor could he 
be regarded as unfaithful, though he collected into the 
form of a single discourse words uttered, it may be, 
on different occasions. In fact, we shall presently find 
that several of the sayings which, in St Matthew’s 
Gospel, are given as part of the discourse now under 
consideration, are scattered through St Luke’s, as parts 
of our Lord’s conversation on different occasions. 

I now go through St Matthew’s report of the Sermon 
on the Mount, taking into connexion with it the parallels 
in other Gospels. 


SECTION I.—THE BEATITUDES 


MATT. v. 3-12. LUKE vi. 206-26. 


This section of Matthew is fairly represented in 
Luke, but with such differences of details as to suggest 
that if the two mean to report the same discourse they 
got their information from different sources. On a 
general comparison it is seen at once that the Beatitudes 
in Matthew are much more expanded than in St Luke’s 
version. In fact, to the eight Beatitudes of Matthew 
there answer but four in Luke; on the other hand, there 
are four Woes in Luke to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding in Matthew. But St Luke’s version is con- 
firmed by St James, in whose Epistle there are several 
traces of acquaintance with the Sermon on the Mount. 
It is impossible, for example, to read James v. 12 
without feeling assured whence the Apostle drew the 
precept Swear not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, 
nor by any other oath, but let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay. There are several other verses which similarly 
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strike us as echoes of our Lord’s Gospel teaching. It 
may be that the writer of the Epistle was a hearer of 
the Saviour’s discourse, and in that case he is an 
independent witness; but if he shows acquaintance 
with either Gospel, it is rather of St Luke’s than 
of St Matthew’s that we are made to think. The 
beginning of chapter v. reminds us much of those 
Woes in the Gospel; and the verse James iv. 9, which 
speaks of the turning of laughter into mourning, 
reminds us of Luke vi. 25, which has no parallel in 
Matthew, Woe unto you, ve that laugh now! for ye shall 
mourn and weep. 

But far the most important difference that is found 
on the comparison of St Matthew’s version with 
St Luke’s is—what we should have scarcely expected 
—the more spiritual aspect of that which we should 
have supposed to be the Jewish version. St Matthew 
begins, Blessed are the poor im spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. St Luke has not the words zx 
spirit, and has merely Slessed are ye poor: for yours 
is the kingdom of God. It is no doubt true that 
riches bring temptations from which the poor man 
is exempt, and that thus the latter condition may 
rightly be described as the more blessed; yet this 
verse, taken in connexion with the others to be 
presently mentioned, has the aspect of teaching the 
doctrine that the mere fact of poverty or other suffer- 
ing in this life entitles him who is under this dis- 
advantage to compensations in the next; so that he 
who is now less prosperous may expect to be there 
more highly favoured. This is also the impression 
conveyed by the address to the rich man (Luke 
XVi. 25), Remember that thou tn thy lifetime recetvedst 
thy good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things: 
but now here he is comforted, and thou art in angutsh. 
We have, in the same connexion, to consider the first 
of the Woes in Luke vi. 24: Woe unto you that are 
rich! for ye have received your consolation; but it 1s 
fair to take such a verse in connexion with St Luke’s 

H 
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own commentary (xii. 21): So zs he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and ts not rich toward God, which 
clearly condemns, not the possession, but the abuse of 
riches. 

There is a similar difference between Matthew and 
Luke as to the second Beatitude, recorded by the latter in 
the form Blessed are ye that hunger now. St Matthew 
has it Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. 

In the remaining Beatitudes the resemblance between 
the two Evangelists is more striking than their differ- 
ences. I do not think that the differences which have 
been pointed out are easily reconciled on the supposi- 
tion that either Evangelist had been using the work 
of the other. They seem to me rather to indicate that 
this discourse had reached the two Evangelists through 
different channels, which I ascribe to a difference, earlier 
than any written record, in the manner in which this 
discourse was recited in the public reading of different 
churches. The question, however, then arises, Which of 
the two reports is more likely to have been the original 
form in which the discourse was first delivered? or at 
least that in which it was first reported, say, in such 
a document as Q? I do not doubt that St Matthew 
has preserved for us the true interpretation of our 
Lord’s words; and this is the interpretation which 
has been always given them in the Christian Church, 
and which has the more claim on our acceptance, as 
having been embodied in a document of such early 
date as St Matthew’s Gospel, and, I doubt not, in 
Church teaching before that document was put into 
writing. The question, however, we have here to 
consider is, not the meaning of the words, but the 
form in which they were first delivered. 

One solution that has been proposed is that the 
original form was that reported by St Matthew, but 
that St Luke modified it on account of his ‘‘ Ebionite 
tendencies.”” Without, however, discussing the ques- 
tion whether the so-called Ebionite tendencies of 
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St Luke have not been much exaggerated, I must 
say that all my study of St Luke’s writings inclines 
me to believe that, while he would have had no 
scruple in altering the wording of his original for the 
sake of literary improvement, he was quite incapable 
of making a substantial change in a discourse of his 
Master’s, in order to bring its doctrine into greater 
conformity with his own, and therefore that such a 
Variation aS wrwyxoi, instead of rrwyot Tw TvevmaTL, 
has its origin, not in an emendation by St Luke 
himself, but in the faithful transmission by that 
Evangelist of the form of the tradition which had 
reached him. I feel the same difficulty in believing 
that if the original form had been rrwxot To Tvevmart, 
it could have been wilfully corrupted into zrwyoi by 
any Christian copyist or editor. But I do not feel 
the same difficulty in supposing that the opposite 
change might have taken place. Our Lord was in 
the habit of arresting the attention of His hearers by 
striking sayings, leaving it to His disciples, when 
they had caught the spirit of His precepts, to consider 
later with what limitations they were to be applied. 
There are other precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which at the present day few of His disciples observe 
literally, the majority not believing that the Quaker 
doctrine of non-resistance expresses their true mean- 
ing. In one case a difference of reading has arisen 
from the feeling that a command required some limita- 
tion in practice; and, to the condemnation of anger 
against a brother was added, in public teaching, the 
modification <2thout cause, ey. Yet critical editors 
pronounce that this addition does not belong to the 
original text. It would not be wonderful then, if, in 
the course of Christian instruction, words were added 


1 Note that those who now put the most literal interpretation on our 
Lord’s precept of non-resistance are of all others those who are least dis- 
posed to understand literally the benediction, Alessed are ye poor ; and we can 
easily believe that there was the same reluctance among the first hearers of 
the Gospel. 
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to prevent the disciples from putting a false construc- 
tion on the Saviour’s words, and if it was with such 
an addition that the words reached St Matthew. 

It seems to me that the teaching which seemed to 
inculcate poverty was less likely to be misunderstood 
when our Lord uttered it than a few years afterwards. 
The Epistle of James, to which I have already referred, 
exhibits the class jealousies between rich and poor 
which then distracted the Jewish nation; and the 
sympathy of the Christian community was naturally 
with the class to which most of them belonged. But 
the disciples whom our Lord first enlisted could certainly 
not be described as zrwxol. The Apostles were not 
chosen from the very poor, but belonged to at least the 
lower middle class: a publican was not likely to be a 
pauper; Peter and the father of James and John owned 
ships, and the latter had hired servants. A man was 
not called zAovcros unless he had large landed posses- 
sions, but the word was used in a metaphorical sense 
(1 Cor. iv. 8; Rev. ili. 17). The only disciples who 
could in any sense be called +twyxoi were those who had 
given up all to follow our Lord, yet even these were 
not expected to remain permanently in this state of 
poverty; for their Master promised them, not merely 
eternal life, but that now in this time they should receive 
back houses and lands a hundredfold (Mark x. 30). 
On the whole, though as a general rule, when the 
question relates to any thing contained in Q, I regard 
St Matthew as likely to be closer to his original than 
St Luke, in the present case I am disposed to accept 
St Luke’s shorter version of the first Beatitude as its 
original form, chiefly on the ground that it is easier to 


believe this to have been altered by addition than that ; 
a change should have been made on the opposite — 


hypothesis. 





THE SALT OF THE EARTH nay 


SECTION II.—THE INFLUENCE OF THE CITIZENS 
OF THE KINGDOM. Matt. v. 13-16 


MARK ix. 50. MATT. v. 13. 


Kandy 70 dias" éay dé "Yueis €oré TO Gas THs 

70 Gdas Gvadov yévnrat, ev ys éav dé 70 Gras pwp- 

tive ard dpricere; €xeTe avO7, év Tint do OjoeTHUL; 

év éavrois Ga, Kal eipyn- eis ovdév ioxver Ere ei mI 

veveTe €v AAANAOLS. BrnGev €&w Katrararetobat 
vmod THY dvOpwTwr. 


LUKE xiv. 34, 35. 


Kandv ody 76 ddas* édy 
dé cal 7d Gras pwpavdy, 
év tive aprvOjcerar; ov're 
els hv ore eis Kompiay 
eUGerov éotw: tw Badd- 
Aovow avd, 


This passage has parallels both in Mark and Luke ; 
but in neither of these Gospels is it found in the same 
connexion as here. In St Matthew’s Gospel the 
connexion is clear enough. Our Lord’s discourse was 
addressed, not to the mixed multitude, but to the disciples 
who had obeyed His call to follow Him. He had begun 
by proclaiming the blessedness of the life to which He 
had called them, and now He warns them of the responsi- 


bility that attended their high position. 


They were to 


be the salt of the earth, whose function would be to 
flavour the whole mass; but what if they themselves 
were flavourless? It is the same lesson which He 
presently teaches by a different illustration (see Matt. 
vi. 23). They were also to be the light of the world; 
but what if that which was to enlighten the whole were 


itself darkness ? 


St Luke has the saying, but not as part of the dis- 
course which he records in his sixth chapter. It is found 
in his fourteenth chapter, and as part of a discourse 
delivered toa different audience; that isto say, not to 


eS eS ee ee 





the disciples only, but to the crowds who thronged Jesus, 
and who showed a desire to become. His disciples. 
These He warned to count well the cost before they 
committed themselves to such a step. 
wards have good reasons for believing that St Luke was 
acquainted with St Mark’s Gospel ; and though I believe 
that he is using a different authority here, yet the 
beginning, cadXov ro dAas, leads me to think that St 
Luke’s version has been here modified by St Mark’s. 


We shall after- 
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Matt. v. 14-16. These verses have their appropriate 
place here as continuing the exhortation to the disciples 
to fulfil the purpose they have been chosen to serve. 
They were to be lights to the world, illuminating it by 
their teaching and their example, therefore they must 
exercise and display the gift entrusted to them. 

There is only one verse of these three that is 
represented in the other Gospels. | 


MARK iv. 21, 22. MATT. v. I5. LUKE viil. 16, 17. 

Myre épxerar 6 AUXVOS Ovdée Kalovow Ux- Ovdels 5é Adnvoy das 
iva vd Tov wddtov TEO7 7} vov Kal TiWéaow avror Kadvmre. avTov oKever 7} 
td Tiv KAiyny, ovxX wa bro Tov pddiov adr’ trokdtw KArAlyns TlOnow, 
éml Thy Auxviay TEOH; Ov ért Thy Auxviay, Kat GAN ért Avxvias TlOnow, 
yap tori Kpumrov éav Ade. maow Tots év tva oi eiomopevduevoar Bré- 
un wa davepwOn, ovde TH olkéa. Twow Td Pas. ov yap 
éyévero améxpupoy aAN éorw Kpu@rov 8 ov pave- 
Wa €\Oy els pavepdv. pov yevioerat, ovdé amé- 


Kpupov 6 oF pn yruodD 
kai eis pavepov €Oy. 
LUKE Xl. 33. 


Ovdels Adxvov das eis 
Kpbarny TiOnow ovde bd 
Tov pddvoy GAN éml Thy 
Avxviav, iva ot eiomopevd- 
evo. TO Pas BAETwWoU, 


It will be seen that this verse of St Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount has its counterpart in one verse _ 
of Mark, and in two distinct passages of Luke. In 
neither Gospel has it a place corresponding to that given 
it by St Matthew; whence I conclude that this whole 
section had no place in the account of the present dis- 
course given in the source used by St Luke. St Luke’s 
double record of this saying points to his use of two 
sources, and in the first of these two citations the source 
was certainly Mark. This cannot be doubted by any one 
who compares the context in the two Gospels. These 
verses (Mark iv. 21, 22; Luke viii. 16, 17) will come 
again under consideration in their proper place. For 
the present it is enough to remark that we have here in 
Luke a combination of verses found together in Mark, _ 
but not naturally clinging together; whence I findthe 
conclusion confirmed which I have already adopted, 
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that St Luke made use of St Mark’s Gospel. The 
second passage which I have quoted from Luke (xi. 33) 
comes in continuation of another discourse also reported 
by St Matthew, viz., that concerning the sign of Jonah 
the prophet. It comes also in company with other 
verses (Luke xi. 34-36) reported by St Matthew as part 
of the present discourse (Matt. vi. 22, 23). The con- 
clusion then to which we are led is that St Luke, in 
addition to using St Mark’s Gospel, employed also a 
source used by St Matthew. When they differ in their 
arrangement of this common matter we are bound to 
be cautious before we pretend to decide what was the 
order of the original. 


SECTION III.—THE AUTHORITY OF THE MOSAIC LAW. 
Matt. v. 17-20 


This section and that which immediately follows 
are scarcely at all represented in the discourse recorded 
by St Luke in chap. vi. The next section (vv. 21-48) 
beginning with Ye have heard that tt was said to them 
of old tzme, contains a number of sharp authoritative 
criticisms on the doctrine taught by the recognised 
teachers of the day, which claimed to be embodied 
in the ordinances of Moses himself. But before entering 
on these criticisms, our Lord prefaced them by the most 
ample acknowledgment of His sense of the value and 
authority of the Mosaic Law. And certainly the re- 
placement of Mosaism by Christianity affords an almost 
unique example in the world’s history of putting a new 
cloth on an old garment, without making the least rent 
from the old. If our Lord had come as the preacher 
of an entirely new religion, it might easily have been 
recognised as a better one than the Law of Moses ex- 
pounded by the Scribesand Pharisees. A righteousness 
far higher than theirs was inculcated by One who, 
laying less stress than they on the external fulfilment of 
precepts, insisted on their being fully carried out in their 
spirit, and who withdrew exceptions and limitations 
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that had been tolerated for a time. But what our 
Lord taught was, not a new religion, but the old one 
better understood ; and never did the authority of the 
old legislator stand higher than it has done among 
the disciples of the new Teacher. The testimony of 
the opponents of Christianity strikingly exhibits the 
twofold character of our Lord’s teaching, which com- 
bined the fullest acknowledgment of the divine mission 
of Moses, with a fearless assertion of an independent 
right to examine into, and either confirm or annul 
his ordinances. The contemporary opponents of our 
Lord were most struck with His opposition to Moses, 
and their constant charge against Jesus and His 
followers was that they spoke blasphemous words 
against Moses and against the Law. But in later 
times the frequent attempts that have been made (to 
use Paley’s language") to attack Christianity through the 
sides of Judaism show that all modern unbelievers 
readily allow that the divine legation of Moses is attested 
by the full weight of our Lord’s authority. 

There are none of our Lord’s sayings which bear 
a stronger mark of genuineness than those in which 
He criticises and enlarges the Mosaic precepts; and 
therefore the only question that needs here to be 
discussed is the chronological place in His history 
of this part of His instructions. Now though this 
section occurs in the earliest discourse which St Matthew 
has preserved, it evidently could not have formed part 
of the earliest of all our Lord’s discourses. He would 
say Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets, except to people to whom He had already, 
by previous language, given reason to suspect Him 
of rebellion against their authority. And _ therefore 
we cannot altogether refuse to entertain the idea that 
St Matthew may have amalgamated some portions of 
a later discourse of our Lord with a report of this 
early discourse not longer than that which St Luke 
has preserved. 


1 Evidences, iii, 3, 
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Verse 18 is the only one of the four verses of this 
section which has a counterpart in Luke, and that 
not in a parallel place. 


MATT. v. 18. LUBEVXViMI7- 
’"Auhy yap Néyw duty, Ews ay mwapér- Hixorwrepov 6&é éorw Tov ovpavoy 
89 © ovpavds Kai yh, i@ra Ev 4) kal Thy yy mapedOeiv 7 TOU vduou 
pia Kepéa ov ui) mapéXOn amd TOU play Kepéay receiv. 


vouou ews [av] mavrTa yévynrac. 


It does not seem to me likely that if St Luke was 
acquainted with the whole section as it appears in 
Matthew, he would have omitted three of the verses, 
and placed the fourth in a different context, where the 
ingenuity of commentators has been taxed to make 
out that it has any connexion with either what precedes 
or what follows. This one verse is a striking one, 
which might easily have been preserved independently 
of its original context; and having become known to 
St Luke through its citation in the Apostolic teaching 
was one which he did not choose to omit from 
incorporation in his Gospel, even though he was 
without guidance as to the. place to which it properly 
belonged. 

Mait. v:..20. . This verse leads up to the) next 
section, which goes on to show how much higher was 
the standard of righteousness inculcated by our Lord 
than that enjoined by the Scribes and Pharisees, not- 
withstanding that He treated as unimportant some 
precepts which they insisted on as essential. 


SECTION IV.—THE EXTENSION OF THE MOSAIC LAW. 
Matt. v. 21-48 


(a) The Law of Murder. Matt. v. 21-26 


In verse 22 I omit the word etc after dpyitduevos TH 
adéAdw avrov, both because it is not found in the oldest 
authorities for the text, and also because it is much 
easier to account for its insertion if it had not originally 
formed part of the text than for its omission if it had, 
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We need not appeal to other passages of Scripture 
to prove that there are occasions when the sentiment 
of anger may lawfully be entertained; and it would 
appear to have been at a tolerably early period that, 
in public reading, a modification was made to mitigate 
the extreme severity of the saying if expressed without 
any qualification.? 

This section is one of several, of which, as a series, 
there is no trace in Luke, viz., a series beginning 
with the formula jKovcare Ort éppéOn Tots apxatos. The 
precepts Thou shalt do no murder; Thou shalt not commit 
adultery; An eye for an eye, etc., were not commands 
of anonymous ancients, but a portion of the Mosaic 
Law ordained by God Himself. But the rendering Zo 
them of old time brings out the principle which is 
expressly laid down (Matt. xix. 8), that the character 
of precepts must vary with the character of those to 
whom they are addressed. It is there stated that 
Moses, on account of the hardness of the people’s 
hearts, permitted a laxity which was not to be continued 
under the New Dispensation; consequently in the phrase 
éya dé Aéyw vuiv the emphasis is as much on the tui as 
on the eyo. 

I cannot but be struck by the systematic character 
of the Sermon on the Mount as reported by St Matthew. 
I have already remarked with reference to the history 
of our Lord’s actions, that often where St Matthew’s 
report would seem to be a collection of unconnected 
anecdotes, St Mark’s places them in a _ historical 
connexion. It is just the reverse with respect to our 
Lord’s sayings: While St Luke’s report might seem 
to be a casual collection of our Lord’s utterances 
on different occasions, independently remembered, St 
Matthew’s gives them a connected and systematic form. 
This has been ascribed by some to the more ingenious 
workmanship of this Evangelist; but I rather believe it 
to be due to his being able to give, whether from his 
own recollection or from the report of others, a more 


1 (See p. 115.) 
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accurate representation of the form in which the dis- 
course was first delivered. We have to ask ourselves, 
how is it that St Luke could have missed this systematic 
treatment if he had found it in the authority which he 
followed. We have seen in the case of the last two 
sections, that St Luke shows acquaintance with a single 
verse of each, but no acquaintance with the connexion 
of this verse with the rest. Of the six verses in the 
section now under consideration only the last two are 
recognised by Luke, and are by him (in chap. xii. 58, 
59), appended to quite a different discourse, which 
corresponds to one at the beginning of Matt. xvi.; but 
even with that these two verses have no obvious 
connexion. 

Then the question arises, May not St Luke’s report 
have been written down from memory? Not the 
memory of having himself heard our Lord deliver it ; 
for St Luke in his preface makes no pretension to 
having been one of our Lord’s original disciples; but 
the memory of having heard the speech recited by one 
of the first witnesses. 

The idea that we have in Luke a report from memory 
of part of the discourse recorded in St Matthew’s Gospel 
is strongly confirmed, when we find close agreement, 
with great variety of expression. I take as an examplea 
clause of the section we are now dealing with. Suppose 
that any one desired to repeat the following which he 
had heard some time before :— 


MATT. v.'25,/ 26. 


"Ice ebvody Tw avTiolkw cou Taxd Ews drov ef per’ avrod 
év To 0593, ben woré oe mapady 6 dvrldikos TH Kptrt}, kal 6 
KpiT7ns Te ‘Oanpérn, kai eis puAaKny BAnOjon dunv r\éyw 
got, ov uh ef€AOnS ExetOev Ews Av amrod@s Tov ~rxaTov 
Kodpavrny. 


should we regard the memory very unfaithful of the 
man who should reproduce it in the form :-— 
LUKE xii. 58, 59. 


ws yap wrdyes wera TOO dvridlkov cov én’ dpxovra, 
év TH 60@ dds Epyaciay dmndAddxOau [am] adrod, 7} more 
Karacvpy oe mpos Toy KpiTHVY, Kal 6 KpiTHS ge Tapadwoet 
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T@ mpakropt, Kal 6 mpdxrwp ce Badet eis PudAakhy. éyw 
got, ov pn €£AONS exeiMey Ews Kai TO ExXaTov AemTov 
aroows. 


The two versions convey the same ideas, though in 
different language, and there does not seem adequate 
reason for designed variation in the wording. I frankly 
own that if all the cases we have to account for 
resembled this example, I should not require any other 
explanation than that we have here two independent 
translations from the same Aramaic original ; and I may 
add that in memoriter citation, while we should expect 
much of the wording of the original to be altered, we 
should also expect many phrases to be retained, and 
that there could not be such a complete change as in 
the present example. But it seems to me that the 
omission of whole sections could not occur to one 
who was using a document, even for the purpose of 
translation, and therefore that we cannot dispense with 
the explanation of failure of memory. Any one who 
attempts to address an audience without the help of 
notes will find that, while on particular topics he has 
fairly said what he had intended to say, he has omitted 
several subjects of which he had meant to speak. 

If the Sermon on the Mount must always hold 
a leading place in the history of the development of 
ethical teaching, it is because of its insistence on the 
doctrine that sin consists not so much in the outward 
act as in the state of mind that prompted the act. 
The teaching of the section now under consideration is 
briefly expressed in St John’s Epistle (1 St John iii. 15) 
in the formula Whosoever hateth his brother ts a murderer, 
and every one can understand that the murder has its 
source in the previous hatred. I do not suppose that 
verse 22 would have seemed to need any mitigation, 
if instead of Everyone who zs angry with his brother, it 
had run Everyone who hateth his brother. 1 shall not 
enquire whether the Aramaic word used by our Lord 
might not have been one which would not have been 
employed to denote a feeling so transient as anger 
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often is; for, in any case, it must be acknowledged 
that if hatred can be described as undeveloped murder, 
so anger may be described as undeveloped hatred. 
This verse 22 by no means describes all the offences 
which it classes under the head of murder as deserving 
to be visited with equal punishment; for it plainly 
acknowledges that in proportion to the violence with 
which the feeling finds expression, so does it come 
under the cognizance of a tribunal to inflict more severe 
punishment. But certainly anger if indulged tends 
to grow into hatred; so that it is intelligible that our 


Lord should add to the precept Zhou shalt not hate thy 


brother the practical advice: If you have in your 
heart any such feeling against him, it must be dismissed 
at once. There must be no delay; even if you are on 
the way to make an offering in the temple, the duty 
of dismissing hatred must first be attended to. Delays 
are dangerous. Your adversary has a charge against 
you, and you must reconcile yourself to him, without 
giving him time to bring it before the judge. 


(6) The Law of Adultery. Matt. v. 27-30. 


In this section the same extension is given to the 
command, Zhou shalt not commit adultery as in the 
last section was given to the command, Zhou shalt do 
no murder. The first two of these verses have no 
parallel in the other Gospels, but those which follow 
occur also in Mark ix. 43-47, though with some varia- 
tion of language, and in a different connexion. And 
the curious point, as exhibiting the use of two sources 
by St Matthew, is that in addition to the version given 
here, which probably comes ultimately from an Aramaic 
source, he gives in a later chapter (xviii. 8, g) the 
same instruction about parting with the eye or the 
hand, with Mark’s peculiarities of diction and in 
Mark’s connexion. Thus instead of the cuudépa of 
Matt. v. we have Mark’s cadov éorw. In Matt v., of 
the members to be parted with, two are mentioned ; 
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first, the right eye, then, the right hand ; but Matt. xviii. 
agrees with Mark in mentioning three members: a 
hand, a foot, and an eye, the eye being mentioned 
last, and there being no mention of a vzght hand or 
a right eye. Again, the conclusion in Matt. v. is 
that it is better that one member should be lost than 
that the whole body should be cast into hell; in 
Mark and in Matt. xviii., the alternative is between 
entering into life halt, or maimed, or one-eyed, rather 
than, having two hands or feet or eyes, to be cast 
into hell. St Matthew even preserves Mark’s word 
povopParpnov. This evidence seemed to me to prove 
that, while it must be acknowledged that Matt. v. is 
derived from an independent source, probably Q, 
Matt. xviii. is but a transcript of Mark; and this 
suggested a theory as to the composition of St 
Matthew’s Gospel, viz., that the Evangelist began 
by using Q as his authority, but that, on revising 
his work, he added some touches derived from Mark ; 
and besides, at the end, some whole sections derived 
from Mark which had not been represented in Q. 

In any case it is plain that St Matthew, besides 
using Q, used also another source, which it is 
natural to think might be a Petrine tradition, to 
which I have proposed to give the name of P. 
But a lecture which I heard from Dr Armitage 
Robinson brought me to think that when St Matthew 
and St Luke seem to be using P it is really Mark 
they are using, and that it is to his Gospel exclusively 
that we owe the preservation of that tradition. But 
the present example convinces me that it was prudent 
to abstain from using a notation which would commit 
me to the adoption of Dr Robinson’s doctrine. Yet I 
am much impressed by what has already been pointed 
out, as to the Marcan character of the language of 
Matt. xviii.; and it may be that what St Matthew reports 
was the form in which St Mark had been in the habit 
of enunciating the teaching of St Peter, although not 
that which he incorporated in his own Gospel. 
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It will to readers of the present day seem superfluous 
that I should discuss whether Origen was right in his 
literal interpretation of the kindred verse Matt. xix. 12. 
But it is only candid to state what might be urged 
in favour of that interpretation. It is obvious that 
when a man striving after holiness finds that his 
bodily frame puts a stumbling block in the way of 
his endeavours, it is commonly not his hand, or his 
foot, or his eye that is the offending member; and 
the direction to cut it off, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, immediately follows the charge against looking 
on a woman to lust after her. Thus we should be 
disposed to understand in the literal sense Matt. xix. 12. 
But St Mark omits this verse, and he puts in a different 
connexion (ix. 43), the verse about casting away the. 
offending member, this verse being apparently sug- 
gested to St Mark by the use of the word cxavdarion 
in the verse immediately preceding, Whosoever shall 
put a stumbling block in the way of one of these little 
ones; and similarly, I have not been able to trace 
more than a verbal suggestion to account for the 
way in which St Mark brings in the saying, cadov To 
dAas at the end of the same discourse. 

Certainly our best guide to the true interpretation 
of sayings of our Lord is the manner in which they 
were understood by the disciples who heard them, and 
by the Church which He founded ; and this is our best 
safeguard against the numerous heresies which have 
had their origin in the private interpretation of isolated 
texts. I find no evidence that self-mutilation was ever 
practised, or even permitted, among the Jews. St Mark, 
as I have said, gives no countenance to the literal 
interpretation of our Lord’s words. There is no sign 
of teaching with this tendency in any remains of what 
purported to be Hebrew Gospels ; and before the notable 
case at Alexandria the idea of self-mutilation seems 
never to have been entertained in the Christian 
Church, not even in Phrygia where fanaticism ran 
wild. Regarding then a literal interpretation of our 
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Lord’s words to be untenable, I cannot explain them 
better than Bishop Gore has done in his Lapfosztzon 
of The Sermon on the Mount, pp. 66-68: *‘A safe life 
is better than a complete life. . . . Whatever exposes 
us to temptation that is too strong for us must at all 
costs be abandoned. . . . Better to live a maimed 
life than with all our faculties about us to be destined 
to moral death. . . . Any sacrifice is worth making 
sooner than that the lower part of our nature should 
lord it over the higher.”’ 


(c) The Law of Divorce. Matt v. 31-32. 


Here again we have a duplicate in Matthew; for 
this disallowance of divorce is repeated in xix. 9, but 
St Matthew’s account is that the words were spoken 
on different occasions: once in the spontaneous teaching 
of our Lord, and a second time in answer to a question 
by the Scribes and Pharisees. If we have been right 
in concluding that in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew 
there is an echo of the end of the ninth chapter of 
Mark, we can hardly avoid conceding that there is 
a like relation between the sections which follow in 
both Gospels; Mark x. 2-12 clearly corresponding to 
Matt. xix. 3-12. When wecome to that chapter in Mark 
it will be time enough to make a minute comparison 
of the two accounts, and we may then discuss which 
of the two may be regarded as the primary authority. 
But Matt. v. seems plainly to come from a source 
independent of Mark, and the two may be compared 
with each other as equally entitled to rank as primary 
authorities. The most important result of the com- 
parison is that the precept which in Mark is stated 
without limitation is in Matthew modified by the 
addition zapexros \dyou ropvetas; and when St Matthew 
repeats the precept in chapter xix., he makes a like 
addition, 2) et wopveta. 

This difference has given rise to a difference of - 
practice in the Church, the Roman Church sashes nd 
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remarriage, even to the innocent husband of a wife 
who has committed adultery, a strictness which does 
not prevail in either the Eastern or the Anglican 
Church. 

I must reject, as an unsuccessful piece of special 
pleading, Dollinger’s attempt to reconcile the Roman 
prohibition with Matthew, on the plea that vopve/a is not 
morxeta, and therefore can only refer to defilement con- 
tracted before marriage. Besides that this interpretation 
is hopelessly modern, it is unreasonable to hold that a 
husband is not at liberty to divorce a wife who has 
been unfaithful to her marriage vow, but that he may 
send her away on account of a fault committed before 
she had made any vow of faithfulness to him, or con- 
tracted any obligation towards him. But the fatal 
weakness of the theory is in its assumption that zopveta 
does not include poyeia, while 1 Cor. v. 1, where it 
is applied to adultery and incest, would alone suffice 
to prove the contrary ; and other proofs can be given 
that zopveia was a general word, including all forms of 
unchastity, of which povyeia is one. 

Again, it is contended that in this case a man may 
put away his wife, that is to say, may separate her 
from bed and board, but still consider her so much 
his wife as to be incapable of marriage with another. 
But I do not know of any evidence that in our Lord’s 
time there had been invented this method of acknowledg- 
ing a woman to be a wife, but treating her as if she 
were not. If divorce to this extent is permissible, and 
if we are not to interpret the limitation in Matthew as 
putting a distinction between adultery and other causes 
for separation, the law of Deuteronomy practically 
remains in force. A man in whose eyes his wife, for 
any cause, does not find favour, may deal with her 
as the husband of an adulterous wife is permitted to 
do; and, provided he does not marry again, need 
not regard his vow to love his wife, comfort her, 
honour and keep her. 

If notice be taken of another variation between St 

I 
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Matthew’s version (in chapter xix. )and St Mark’s, no fair- 
minded critic can doubt that the limitations in Matthew 
were made with the express purpose of removing any 
prohibition against divorcing an adulterous wife. The 
question with which the Pharisees tempted our Lord 
is, according to St Mark’s version, /s 7 lawful for a 
man to put away his wife ?. but according to St Matthew, 
Ts tt lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause? In fact, the question touches on a dispute which 
then went on between rival schools of expounders of 
the Law. Moses had said (Deut. xxiv. 1) that a man 
might lawfully put away his wife z/ she found no favour 
in his eyes, because he had found some unseemly thing in 
her; and that on his then giving her a bill of divorce- 
ment, she might be another man’s wife. The laxer 
school of rabbis gave the husband unlimited power 
of divorce, if for any cause his wife found no favour 
in his eyes; the stricter gave him the power only if 
he had found some unseemly thing in her. But it was 
agreed on both sides that the wife’s adultery would 
be a sufficient cause for divorce. If, therefore, St 
Matthew has correctly reported the question put to 
our Lord, as whether a man might put away his wife 
for every cause, the case of adultery was outside the 
question on which our Lord was asked to give a 
decision ; and it needed no special formula of exclusion 
to make His answer not applicable to it. Thus it does 
not appear to me that St Matthew reports our Lord as 
having said anything to disallow the remarriage of an 
innocent divorced person. 

The question then arises, If there be a discordance, 
which report are we to follow? Which is more likely 
to represent the record first made of our Lord’s words? 
A question of criticism must be decided on critical 
grounds without regard to doctrinal consequences ; and 
it seems to me that St Mark’s version, which appears to 
disallow divorce without any exception, is more likely 
to represent the common source than St Matthew’s, 
which excepts the case of the adulterous wife. For it 
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is much easier to account for St Matthew’s insertion of 
the words than for St Mark’s omission of them, if they 
had been in his original. The case is parallel to the 
various reading we have already discussed a few verses 
previously, where in our Lord’s censure of him who is 
angry with his brother wzthout cause, the last two words 
have not the support of the best authorities. And the 
example illustrates how little effect the decision of a 
critical question may often have on our interpretation ; 
for no one who refuses to give ek a place in his text 
of Matt. v. 22, feels himself bound to deny that cases 
may arise when a man may, without sin, be angry with 
his brother. 

It is quite conceivable that our Lord may have 
issued His prohibition of divorce, without making any 
exceptions, and yet that the Evangelist, in reporting 
the saying, might, in order to prevent misunderstand- 
ing, have thought it necessary to express the limitation 
without which the precept would have been rejected as 
absurd. Who would think it his duty to go on living 
with a wife who was unfaithful to him? and in those 
days there does not seem to have been devised any middle 
course between living with a wife and parting from her. 
We are not so much concerned with the words of our 
Lord, as with the meaning which He desired to convey. 
And to that meaning we could not have a better guide 
than the earliest commentator, St Matthew, who has 
sufficiently indicated how he understood it, and who 
has been recognised by the Church for centuries as 
an authorised interpreter of our Lord’s meaning. 

A few words must be said as to the only parallel 
to this section to be found in Luke. It consists of but 
a single verse (xvi. 18), which is substantially the same 
as the last verse of the section in Mark which we are 
discussing, and which asserts that it is adultery either to 
put away one’s wife and marry another, or to marry one 
whom another has put away. This verse in Luke comes 
immediately after the saying that z¢ zs easier for heaven 
and earth to pass away, than for one tittle of the law to fail, 
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and immediately before the parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus. |! cannot say that I am satisfied with 
any of the reasons that have been given why it should 
be so placed; but as Luke is not a primary authority 
for it, we need not be much concerned if we can give 
no better reason for the place it occupies, than that it 
was a saying of our Lord which the Evangelist desired 
to include in his Gospel, and for which he could find no 
other more convenient place. 


(qd) The Law of Perjury. Matt. v. 33-37. 


There being no parallel to this section in the other 
Gospels, it hardly falls within the province of this work. 
I am inclined, however, to think that St Luke’s silence 
arises from ignorance of this section in St Matthew’s 


form. 


(e) The Law of Revenge. Matt. v. 38-42. 


At length we come again to a section of the Sermon 
on the Mount which has something corresponding in 
the parallel discourse in Luke vi., the latter in this case 
having very much the appearance of a memoriter report 
of the former. I can well believe that St Luke faithfully 
reports the form in which the substance of the discourse 
was reported in the Church teaching he had received ; 
for this is one of the sections which begin Ye have 
heard that it was said, .. . but I say unto you, a 
formula which I have already said I do not think that 
St Luke would have suppressed if he had heard it or 
read it, though a trace remains of the éyw dé Aeyw viv in 
Luke vi. 27, where he begins this series of precepts 
with “AXAd tuiv Neyw Tois axovovew, Where the context 
does not suggest that he should begin with adda. 

That which is criticised in this section, Am eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, was not intended to 
regulate private retaliation, but was an ordinance of the 
Law, probably intended to mitigate the revenge which a 
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sense of injury prompts, and to take care that retaliation 
should not exceed the injury done, and that an injured 
man should be so sure of getting reasonable redress by 
due course of law, that he should have no temptation to 
take the law into his own hands. It would seem that 
our Lord taught His disciples not to invoke the aid 
of the law, nor even take all that human tribunals might 
declare to be their right. This appears from the curious 
difference between the versions of one of these commands 
in Matthew and in Luke: Matt. v. 40, to OédovTi cor 
kpiOjnvar Kat Tov XiT@Va cov AaBEiv, ahes aVT@ Kal TO (uaTLoY. 
St Luke, vi. 29, transposes the cloak and the coat, 
a0 TOU GLpovTos cov TO (uarioy Kat Tov XIT@OVA py 
kwAvoys- A hasty reader would be tempted to say 
that St Luke’s version must be the right one; for the 
iuatioyv was the outer garment; the y:7oy, the inner ; 
and clearly any one who violently despoiled you of your 
garments must begin with the outer one. But St 
Matthew’s tm Oedovti cor xpiOjvae show that what is 
contemplated is not a case of forcible seizure, but of 
a suit at law, in which the less valuable article, the 
xXiTwv, was claimed; and it is recommended that so far 
from resisting, even the more costly garment should 
be resigned. It may be doubted whether our Lord’s 
prohibition against being a defendant in a lawsuit 
was intended to apply when the offender was an out- 
sider, and it may have been in order to make the precept 
agree with what immediately became the practical inter- 
pretation given it by the Church that St Matthew’s 
form came to be altered to that reported by St Luke. 


MATT. v. 39. LUKE vi. 29a. 
"Ey 6€ Aéyw buly wh avticrivar Te témrovri oe émt Thy oiaydva 
T@ Tovnpw’ GN Goris ce parrifer eis mapexe Kal THv GAY. 


Thy Oekiav ociaydva [cov], orpépor 
avrw Kal Thy &AXnpv. 

The difference here between St Matthew’s version 
and St Luke’s seems to be sufficiently accounted for by 
stylistic considerations. In this and the next section we 
have the ideas of Matthew expressed in St Luke’s,words. 
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MATT. v. 42. LUKE vi. 352. 
Te alirobyti ce dds, kal Tov OéXovTa ID\yv ayarare rods éx@pois var 
a6 cod davicacbat wh aroorpadys. Kal ayaboroetre Kal davifere pndev 


ame rl{ovTes. 


Our Lord’s disciples found it easier to bear the 
unlawful taking of their goods, because He taught 
them to cultivate the habit of spontaneous giving; and 
even if a gift were asked for under the name of a loan, 
not to refuse through fear of not obtaining repayment. 
In Luke there is a various reading pydeva for uydev ; but 
the latter is much the best attested ; and it is so easy a 
transcriber’s error to introduce the a which is the first 
letter of the following word, that I have no difficulty 
in adopting the reading puydev. But it is possible that 
the addition of a may be no transcriber’s error; for 
the real difficulty is with the word azeA7iGovres which is 
the opposite of éAwigm, and means ¢o give up hope, to 
despair. Consequently commentators who will not 
admit the possibility that the Evangelist could have 
written incorrect Greek insist on translating despairing 
of nothing, or despairing of nobody. If we are to 
understand the word as despazring, the latter certainly 
makes better sense, and this may account for the change 
of udev into wydeva. But this translation imparts a new 
idea, and I think Field was right in saying that ‘‘the 
context is here too strong for philological quibbles.” 
It is not merely that we find the thoughts nearly the 
same in the discourses reported by St Matthew and by 
St Luke, however different the forms of expression some- 
times are (and here we should be obliged to regard 
St Luke as introducing a thought to which there is 
nothing corresponding in Matthew), but St Luke’s own 
context equally repels this interpretation. He had just 
quoted as a saying of our Lord’s, [/ ye lend to them of 
whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye? and surely 
we should expect the command which follows to run, 
Then lend to them of whom you do not hope to receive. 
And so this command is interpreted in the Vulgate, 
nthil inde sperantes, which is followed in the A. V. 
But the difficulty is how to find this sense in the words, 
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if we give to the word aveA7i¢w its ordinary meaning. 
The interpretation we are asked to substitute is, No 
matter how poor the prospect of repayment may be, 
do not despair of it. Perhaps they will ultimately 
repay; if they do not, God will. The latter thought 
looks like one which might easily occur to St Luke, 
with whom it is found in a parallel passage, xiv. 12-14: 
When thou makest a feast, bid the poor... they have not 
wherewrth to recompense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed 
an the resurrection of the just. ‘The same idea occurs in 
the Old Testament command (Deut. xv. 9, 10) about 
giving shortly before the year of release, when there 
was no promise of repayment: Thine heart shall not be 
grieved when thou givest unto him: because that for this 
thing the Lord thy God shall bless thee tn all thy work. 
Yet if this had been what was intended here, the thought 
would not have been so very obscurely expressed ; and 
it does not harmonise with the present context. If you 
give money only because you have the prospect of being 
repaid, either by the borrowers themselves, or certainly 
by the Almighty, it might still be said, If ye give only 
in the hope of receiving back again, what thank have ye? 
I think it likely therefore that St Luke has but recorded 
our Lord’s words as they had come to be translated in 
the Church reading of his time, in a rendering possibly 
due to men who had less knowledge of Greek than 
himself. The érxrifm of verse 34 would naturally be 
balanced by aveArifwm in verse 35; and no one would 
have felt any difficulty if the verse had run, Lend, giving 
up hope of recetving anything back. ‘That instead of 
anything we have here pydev is an awkwardness of 
expression which perhaps is more felt by us than by 
men accustomed to the Greek double negative. 


(f) The Law of Enmity. Matt. v. 43-48. 


MATT. v. 44. LUKE vi. 27, 28. 
*-Ayamadre tovs éxOpovs tuadv Kai *AyaTrate rovs éxOpous tu.av, Kaas 
mpocevxerGe wrép Tav diwwKdvTwy TouetTe Tos pucovow buds, evroyetre 
vpas, Tovs KaTapwuévous buds, mporevxyerbe 


wept Tav émnpeatdvTwy duds. 
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This section adheres very closely to the last. We 
have much of it in St Luke’s version; but while there 
is identity as respects the thoughts, there is diversity 
as respects the language and arrangement. 

In St Matthew’s arrangement the present section is 
the concluding one of the series of precepts to each of 
which is prefixed éppeOn rots apxalows, éyw dé eyo Upir, 
the saying here commented on being Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy, the latter part of which 
has scarcely Mosaic authority. But besides what is 
implied in the limitation to one’s neighbour of the com- 
mandment of love, there may be quoted the direction 
in Deut. xxili. 6 about the Moabites and Ammonites, 
Thou shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperity all thy 
days for ever, a verse quoted by Ezra (ix. 12). In St 
Luke’s report the commandment of love to enemies 
comes next after the prologue of Beatitudes and Woes, 
and begins the hortatory part of the discourse. 


LUKE vi. 350. 


Kat géorar 6 wicbds tua modus, 


MATT. v. 45. 


"Orws yévnobe viol rod matpods 


tua Tov év ovpavots, rt Tov 7ALOY 
avrov avaré\\ec é€xi movnpods kat 
3 A! ‘ f \ .. 
ayadovs Kai Bpéxer emi dixalovs Kai 
adlxous. 


kal écecbe viol ‘TwWlorov, b7t avros 
xpnords é€orw émi tods axapiorous 
Kat movnpous. 


Here the thought is the same in both versions, but the 
expression of it much clearer in St Matthew’s. 


MATT. v. 46, 47. 


"Hav yap ayamrnonre Tous aryatav- 
Tas vas, Tlva picOdv exeTe; ovxi 
kat of TeXOvat 7d avrd Toodow ; 
kat éav domdonobe Tods adeddpods 
tuav pdvov, Tk mepioody movetre ; 
ox? Kai of €Ovikol 76 ard Tmovotcw. 


LUKE vi. 32-34. 

Kal ef dyawGre rovs ayamwvras 
buds, mola tuiv xdpis éorly ; Kal yap 
ol duaprwArol rods dyarGvras avrovs 
ayaraow. Kal [yap] éav ayabo- 
monte Tovs ayaborooivTas vas, 
rola tuiv xdpis éoriv; Kal of dpuap- 
Twrol 7d av’Td mowtow. Kai éav 
davionre map’ Gv édalfere aBeir, 
mola tpiv xdpis [éorly]; Kal amap- 
Twrol duaprwrots davifovow wa 
amoNdBwow Ta ion, 


Here we have the same thoughts expressed equally 
intelligibly in both versions, and we need not discuss 
whether it is that St Matthew has abridged, or that 
St Luke has expanded. But we must notice how for 


: 
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St Matthew’s of reA@va in verse 46 and of eOvxol in verse 
47, St Luke has in both places substituted of anaprwdol. 
The word ¢@xds in Jewish usage had such a flavour 
of contempt that St Luke, writing for Gentiles, might 
well avoid it. The opportunities of oppression possessed 
by the farmers of taxes made the name of pud/ican odious 
in all countries; and so we find the association of the 
words publicans and sinners not only in Matt. ix. 10, 
xi. 19, and the parallel passages, but also in St Luke’s 
Gentile Gospel (xv. 1; xix. 7). Yet we can understand 
why in a Gospel intended to be used outside Palestine 
it should be advisable in Luke vi. 32 to substitute the 
general word auaptodoi for St Matthew’s tetova. 


MATT. v. 48. LUKE vi. 36. 
"Eoeode otv tuets TéXEvol ws 0 TATHp TivecOe oixrippoves Kadws 6 marnp 
bua o ovpdvios TéNeLOs EoTL. dpe olktippnwy éorly. 


This clause in Luke follows the exhortation to be 
sons of the Most High who is kind toward the unthankful 
and the evil. It is perhaps one of the traces of the use 
of the Sermon on the Mount in the Epistle of James 
that in the latter the adjective ré\eos occurs five times. 
See in particular James i. 4, 17; iil. 2. 


SECTION V.—ACTS OF DEVOTION : ALMSGIVING, 
PRAYER, FASTING. 


MATT. Viz 1-18. 


This whole chapter is absent from the parallel place 
of Luke, though about half of it is utilised in other 
parts of his Gospel. But he seems nowhere to make 
any use of the section ending verse 18, which forbids 
doing our good deeds in order to gain reputation among 
men, save that Luke’s azéxere ti TapaxAynow wvpov 
(vi. 24) would lead us to think that he was not 
unacquainted with the thrice repeated daeyovo. Tov 
picOov avroy of Matt vi. 

The treatment of this section is as systematic as that 
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of the section in chapter v., also omitted by St Luke, 
on the extension of the precepts of the Mosaic Law. It 
does not seem likely that these two great sections should 
be designedly omitted by St Luke, and therefore I am 
disposed to believe that these sections had been already 
omitted in the form of Evangelic teaching which he had 
heard. 

The difficulty is increased when we come to the 
Lord’s Prayer. It is no doubt conceivable that the 
tradition had come to St Luke that the prayer had been 
first taught by our Lord to His disciples, in answer to a 
request that He would teach them a form, as John had 
done ; and that, intending to relate this at a later stage 
of his narrative, he therefore omitted the prayer from his 
report of our Lord’s first sermon. But could he ever 
have read it as part of that discourse? In the first place, 
it is natural to think that if he had, he would have given 
to the request to be taught a prayer an earlier place in 
his narrative. And, moreover, if our Lord had taught 
the prayer in the form given by St Matthew, we should 
expect it to be preserved too faithfully to permit the loss 
of the clauses which St Luke has omitted. So we have 
to consider the possibility that the insertion of the prayer 
in the discourse was a later addition; and that the two 
forms of it which we have represent the uses of two 
different churches, both of which employed in their 
service substantially the same prayer, having for its 
basis the prayer which our Lord had taught. We can 
well accept this explanation with regard to the doxology, 
which the evidence does not allow us to regard as a 
genuine part of St Matthew’s Gospel, but which 
undoubtedly represents very early liturgical usage. 

The chief variations between St Matthew’s version 
and St Luke’s are that instead of Our Father which art in 
heaven we have simply Father; and that the clauses 
beginning 7hy will be done, and Deliver us from evil are 
omitted. The comment in verses 14, 15, on the petition 
which pleads our willingness to forgive our brethren as 
a condition for our gaining God’s forgiveness, appears 
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as an independent precept in Mark xi. 25; and it 
may be thought that such a precept would have been 
unnecessary if the disciples had been already taught to 
embody it in their prayers. But what I have already 
remarked about the systematic character of the two large 
sections omitted by St Luke raises the question whether 
these are not such as we might expect in a written 
composition rather than in an extemporary address. 
In the absence of stenographic reports, we should not 
expect ordinary memories to be able to retain with 
much accuracy a full report of so carefully planned a 
discourse. Yet I do not think that anything that can 
properly be called miraculous was needed to bring about 
the fulfilment of our Lord’s promise that His Spirit 
would bring to the memories of His disciples what He 
had said to them. To recall His teaching would be one 
of the first efforts of His disciples after He had parted 
from them. For the accomplishment of such an object 
there could not be a more effectual means than mutual 
conference. What one had forgotten would be supplied 
by another, in whose mind even a report at first imperfect 
would revive recollections which would fill in details not 
adequately represented in the first instance. Thus the 
Gospel history, as delivered by an Apostle to the first 
disciples, would tend to grow in fulness and accuracy. 


SECTION VI.—TRUST IN GOD. 
MATT. vi. 19-34. 


The sayings of our Lord contained in the latter half 
of St Matthew’s sixth chapter, beginning with verse 19, 
seem to have been all known to St Luke, who places 
them, however, in different connexions. The large 
section beginning with verse 25, Be not anxious for your 
life, appears with comparatively little change in Luke 
xii. 22-31. Atthe end of this section (Luke xii. 33-34) 
St Luke shows his knowledge of the sayings which 
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St Matthew has placed at the beginning, Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures, etc. (vv. 19-21) in which our Lord 
contrasts the uncertainty of earthly riches with the 
permanence of treasure in heaven. ‘There remain then 
of Matthew vi. but the two verses 22, 23, The lamp 
of the body ts the eye, and verse 24, No man can serve two 
masters, etc., and these two sections occur in Luke, but in 
different places, xi. 34-36, and xvi. 13, respectively. 


MATT. vi. 22,23. LUKE xi. 34-46. 
‘O AUxvos TOO cuparéds éorw 46 


‘O AUyvos Too cuparéds éeoTW 6 
épGaruds cov. Srav 6 6¢0aruds cov 


bPOaruds. éav ody 7 6 6POadpuds cov 


Gmrovs, S\ov TO COud gov Pwrivov 
dora’ édv 6€ 6 6d0adpuds cov Trovn- 
pos 7, OAov 7d oHud cov oKorivor 
éorat, el ov TO Pas TO ev Gol oKOTOS 
éorly, 76 oKOTOS TéCOV. 


amdods 7, Kai ddov TO oGud cov gdw- 
Twéy €or: émav Sé movnpds 7, Kat 
TO oud cov oKoTwdév. oKdme. ody 
LN TO Pas TO év col oxéros éoTivy, ei 
oty TO cowpea cov Brov gwrivdv, py 


Exov pépos TL oKoTiwdv, EoTrar Pwrt- 
vov ddov ws Stay 6AUXVOS TH GoTpAaTyY 
putli(y ce. 


Here the coincidence in the words azdovs, pwrivor, 
Tovnpos seems to me to prove that both Evangelists are 
drawing from the same Greek original, and I do not think 
the variations in Luke exceed the liberty to which St 
Luke, as an independent reporter, might regard himself 
entitled. The place of the saying in Luke is suggested 
by the saying about not putting the Avyvos under the 
bushel, a saying which has a natural place in Matthew, 
but comes in irrelevantly in Luke. 


MATT. vi. 24. LUKE xvi. 13. 


; 
J 
; 
a 
a 


Ovdels S¥varac Svot xKupiois Sov- 
Aevew” 7 yap Tov éva pmiojoe Kal 
Tov EtTEpov ayaTycet, 7H évos dvOézerat 
kal .«ToU €érépov Kkarappovyjcer ov 
divacbe Peg dovrevew kal mauwra. 


Ovdeis oixérns Stvatat Svct Kuplo.s 
dovdeverv* q yep Tov éva pono 
kal Tov Ere pov dyamnoet, } évos dv- 
OéEerau kal Tov érépou KaTappov7g et. 
ov duvacbe Oe SovAcvery Kal mamwrg. 


Here there is not merely resemblance of thought, but 
the identity of language is such as to convince us, not 
merely that the two Evangelists drew from the same 
source, but that that source must have been in Greek. 
I know no reason why we should think this common 
source to have been different from Q, to which we have 
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already ascribed things common to Matthew and Luke. 
The only difference is that St Luke inserts the noun 
oixéeryns Which might easily have been added for greater 
exactness of language, but not have been omitted if it 


had been in the original. 


MATT. vi. 25. 

Awa Todro Néyw byiv, wy) mepyuvare 
TH Wux7 vuav Ti paynre [i Ti wlyre], 
pndé TO chuare dud Ti évdtoncbe’ 
ovxi 7 Wuxn wretdvy éoTe THs TpoPpis 
Kal TO cua TOU éEvdvmaros ; 


LUKE xil. 22. 

Ait Toiro Néyw duly, wh pmepip- 
vate TH Wuxn Ti pdynre, unde TH 
owpare [budy] ti évddcnobe. 7 yap 
Wuxh mreidy eri THs Tpopys Kal TO 
gTOua Tov évdvpmaros, 


These passages seem also copies from the same Greek 
original. If there were nothing else, it would not occur 
to independent writers to make food and drink a matter 
which concerned the Wvy7, and raiment the body. 


SECTION VII.—CONDUCT, DANGERS. 


MATT. vii. 


When the two sections peculiar to Matthew are left 
out there remains a quantity of matter common to 
Matthew and Luke, and with so much general agree- 
ment in respect of order as to lead me to believe that 
O had in this place a shorter discourse which formed 
the basis of the Sermon in our two Gospels. The 
precept /udge not, with which this chapter begins, is 
found in a different order in Luke. Here it begins a 
new subject, and has no connexion with what goes 
before ; in Luke it is joined to the precept found also 
in Matt. v. 48 concerning the imitation of our Father 
in goodness, irrespective of the merits of its objects. 
The clause which follows, Wzth what measure ye mete, 
may be safely referred to Q; for it is found not only 
in Matt. vii. 2, Luke vi. 38, but also in Mark iv. 24; 
and there, not as a part of a discourse, but with an 
éXeyev, aS an independent saying of our Lord. Its 
connexion in Matthew with the precept /udge not is 
obvious enough. It is part of the general rule of 
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reciprocity. Then follows, in close connexion, the 
section about the mote and the beam: if you are 
sharp-sighted to see your neighbour’s faults, do not be 
surprised if he detects greater faults in you. This 
clause about the mote and the beam is much more 
loosely connected in Luke (vi. 41, 42). St Luke, as has 
been said, brings the precept about giving under the 
general rule of reciprocity: give, and give liberally, 
and you will meet even a greater return. St Luke 
enlarges more than St Matthew on the duty of alms- 
giving; but this was a common topic with the later 
Jewish writers. 

The saying reported by St Matthew in vii. 6, Gzve 
not that which ts holy unto the dogs, has no obvious 
connexion with its context, nor has it any parallel in 
the other Gospels. Possibly Matt. xv. 26 may be 
cited in connexion with it. If it had been a Jewish 
habit to regard the Gentile nations as dogs, the appli- 
cation of the word seems to have been inverted in the 
Church community. See Phil. iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 15. 

The following section in Matthew (vv. 7-11) Ask, 
and it shall be given you appears in Luke (x1. 9) as part 
of the instruction given by our Lord when He taught 
His disciples His Prayer. 

The Golden Rule (Matt. vii. 12) is an enunciation 
of the general principle of reciprocity, though in 
St Luke’s record of it (vi. 31) it is placed out of this 
connexion. It has been often remarked that this rule 
as given by our Lord, of doing to our neighbour what 
we should wish him to do to us, goes beyond the 
merely negative form in the Book of Tobit, iv. 15 
(What thou thyself hatest,do to no man), to abstain from 
doing to our neighbour what we should not wish him 
to do to us. In the requirements to be demanded 
from Gentile converts, as prescribed in the Apostolic 
letter, Acts xv. 29, this precept is included in its 
negative form, according to a text which had some 
circulation in the West, which we know through a 
citation by Irenzus, Her. ili., xii., 14 (p. 199) and 
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Cyprian, Zestzm. iii. 119; and the reading is found in 
Cod. D. It appears also in the same form in the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, chapter i,, a work which 
I conjecture to have been founded on a manual which 
had been used before our Lord’s time for the instruction 
of Gentile converts to Judaism. 


Enter ye im by the narrow gate. Matt. vii. 13, 14. 


This saying is not given by St Luke as part of the 
present discourse, but it appears, xiii. 24, as part of 
our Lord’s answer to the question, Ave they few that 
be saved? In our Lord’s answer, St Luke combines 
three other sayings of our Lord, of which St Matthew 
has made a different use. In the first place, we have 
the saying now under consideration, Szrzve to enter in 
by the narrow door; then there is the parable which 
seems to have contained the germ of the parable of 
the Ten Virgins, which tells how those who came 
after the master of the house had shut the door, were 
repulsed with the disclaimer, / know you not whence ye 
are. To this we have also a parallel in the present 
chapter, vii. 21-23. Thirdly we have the saying which 
St Matthew has appended to the story of the healing 
of the centurion’s servant. See p. 156. 


Beware of false prophets. Deeds not words. Matt. vii. 15-27. 


The warning against false prophets is given again 
in the final apocalyptic discourse in Matthew xxiv. 
and Mark xii. It may be doubted whether it has its 
proper place here. Certainly Matt. vii. 22 seems to 
belong to a later stage of our Lord’s ministry. It is 
directed against professedly Christian preachers, who 
even worked miracles in our Lord’s name, and we can 
scarcely think of such preachers as being in activity at 
the time of our Lord’s first sermon. 

The phrase, ravening wolves seems to be attested 
by Acts xx. 29, where, however, instead of AvKar 
dptrayes, we have Nvca Papets. 
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MATT. vii. 16a, 20. 


’Awd Trav KapwOv abray émvyvw- 
. dpaye amd Trav 


geabe avrovs.. 


Kaprayv avitrav émvyvwcerde avrovs. 


LUKE vi. 44a. 


"Exacrov yap dévépov é€x Tov létov 
KapToU YwWwwoKETat 


Luke here has the idea in common but not the words. 


MATT. vil. 168. 


Miri ouddéyovow dd dKxavOdy 
orapurds 7) ard TptBddov cdKa 5 


yoo. 


Compare also James ill. 12: 


LUKE vi. 440. 
Ov yap é& dxkavOv ovdd\éyovcw 
cika, ovde €x Bdrov atagudyy Tpv- 


My dvvarat, ddeApot pov, cuK7 Eaias mwotnoat 7 dumeNos cKO 5 


It seems probable that the substance of our Lord’s 
saying had been so often repeated in hortatory dis- 
courses that the wording received some modification. 


MATT. vil. 17, 18. 


Otrw may dévipov arya- 
Odv Kapmovs Kadovs Trovel, 
To 6 campy dévdpov Kap- 
movs movnpovs To.el* ov 
Sivarar dévdpov ayabov 
Kaptrovs trovnpovs éveyKely, 
ovdé dévdpov campoyv Kap- 
movs Ka\OvS TroLely. 


MATT. xii. 33- 

"H roujcare TO dévdpov 
Kadov kal Tov Kapmov av- 
Tov KaNdv, 7) Townoare TO 
dévdpov oampoy Kat Tov 
Kaprov avTod campdv*® €K 
yap ToD Kaptrod TO dévdpov 
YWWOKETAL. 


LUKE vi. 43- 


Od yap éorw dévdpor ka- 
Adv rovovy Kaprév campér, 
ovdé madw dévdpov campov 
To.ovv KapTov KaNdr. 


MATT. vii. 19; MATT. iii. 10; LUKE Iii. 9. 


Ilay dévdpov ph movoty Kapmov Kadov éxxdmrera kal eis mop BddNerat. 


MATT. vii. 21. 


Ov mas 6 Néywv pot, Kipie, xvpre, 
eigeNeUoerar eis THY Bacirelay Toy 
ovpavOyv, dd’ 6 mromy TO OEAnua TOD 
matpés pov Tod év Tots ovpavots, 


MATT. vil. 24. 

Ilds ofy doris dkover pov Tovs 
Aéyous [rovrous] Kal move? avrovs, 
cuowwOjoerar avdpt gppoviuw, doris 
sxoddunce abrod Tiy oixlay émt Thy 
TET PAY. 


MATT. vil. 25. 


Kal xaré8n 7 Bpoxh Kal 7rBay ol 
moramol Kal emvevoay oi dvewor Kal 
mpocérecav Ti olkia éxelyy, Kal ov 
érecev, TeOeweNiwro yap émi Thy 
TET PAY. 


LUKE vi. 46. 


Ti 6€ we kadetre, Kupie, xipre, kat 
ov movetre & NEY 5 


LUKE vi. 47, 48a 


Tlaés 6 épxéduevos mpds me kal 
adKovwy ou Tov Aéywv Kal moLwy 
avrovs, wmodeliw tiv tin éoriv 
duoros’ Suords eoTw dvOpwrw oiko- 
Somodvre oixklay ds éoxapev Kal éBa- 
Ouvey kal @Onxev Oeuédcov emi Thy 
mwéeTpav. 


LUKE vi. 488. 


TiAnumipyns dé yevouévns mpocé- 
pniev 6 trorauds TH olkla éxeivn, kal 
ovK tsxvoev caredoa atryny dia TO 
Kahos olkodoujcbat avrhy. 
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This last is the reading of the Vatican and Sinaitic 
MSS., but the later witnesses have the same con- 
clusion as Matthew. St Luke, however, had given a 
fuller account than St Matthew of the care taken in 


building the house. 


MATT. vii. 26, 27. 


Kal mas 6 dxovwy pou Tovs Adyous 
Tovrous Kal un Toy avrovds duowA7- 
gerat avdpt pwpw, doris wKoddunoev 
avrod TH oiklay émi Thy G&upov. Kat 
KaTéBn 7 Bpoxn Kal HAGay of woramol 
Kal émvevoav of dveuor kal mpocé- 


LUKE vi. 49. 


‘O 6€ dxovcas Kal wh rommjoas Gmotds 
éoTiv avOpeH7r@ oixodoujcavTe oixiav 
éml Thy viv xwpls Oewediov, 7 mpocé- 
pniev 6 rorapds, Kal evOds cuvéTeer, 
Kal éyévero TO piyyua THs oiklas éxel- 
UNS MEeya. 


koway 7H olkig éxelyy, kal émecey, 
Kal qv ) Wr@ots avrjs weyardy. 


One cannot speak confidently on the result of a 
comparison, on which different readers will be apt to 
form different opinions; but the impression on my 
mind is that St Luke had heard the discourse related 
in the form in which St Matthew has preserved it, 
and was repeating it in his own words, rather than 
that he was using a different authority, oral or written. 


THE HEALING OF THE LEPER 


MATT. viii. I. 


KaraBdvtos dé abrod amd To dpous jKodovOnoay avtr@ Bxdor Troddol. 


I return now to take up St Mark’s order. 

We have to consider the time and place of this 
miracle. In the above verse St Matthew places it in 
immediate connexion with the Sermon on the Mount; 
and though this verse does not authorise us to suppose, 
as some have taken it, that our Lord met this man on 
the way down, yet it is clearly intended to represent 
the occurrence as posterior to that discourse, and as 
having taken place not earlier than one of the progresses 
made by our Lord after He had come down. On the 
other hand, St Mark (i. 40) tells this story immedi- 
ately after what he has related of our Lord’s visit to 
Capernaum, on the occasion of Peter’s call, and leads 
us to believe that it took place before He returned to 
that city. St Luke has been following St Mark’s order 
all through the section we have hitherto treated; but 
having materials for giving a fuller account of the call 
of Peter than St Mark had done, St Luke omits to 
tell the story of Peter’s call in St Mark’s place, but 
takes the first convenient opportunity of relating the 
fuller account which had come into his possession, 
and then returns to take up the thread of St Mark’s 
narrative. And St Luke places the discourse which 
corresponds to St Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount at 
a later position in his history than that of the healing 
of this leper. 

It will appear on consideration that there is no 


difference between the Evangelists as to the place 
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of this miracle, but rather as to that of the Sermon 
on the Mount, if indeed there is any as to that. It 
happens to be one of the first things related at length 
by St Matthew after the call of the first four Apostles ; 
but the last three verses of his fourth chapter relate in 
general terms our Lord’s preaching tour in Galilee, 
the extension of His fame throughout all Syria, and 
the gathering of multitudes to Him, not only from 
Galilee, but from Jerusalem and from Judza, from 
Decapolis and from beyond Jordan. It is while pressed 
by these multitudes that He is represented as going up 
into a mountain, and delivering the discourse recorded 
in Matt. v.-vii. There is therefore no disagreement 
between the Evangelists as to the period of our Lord’s 
life when this miracle was performed. If there is any 
difference, it is only as to the place in the Gospel where 
a specimen of our Lord’s teaching might be most con- 
veniently inserted. 

St Mark does not name the place of the healing of 
this leper; but it would seem to be one of the towns 
which Jesus visited in His Galilean tour; and this 
seems to have been so understood by St Luke, who 
says that the miracle took place zz one of the cites. 
Though this miracle is related by all three Evangelists, 
yet there are features in St Mark’s account which do 
not appear in the other two; and I believe that careful 
examination shows that St Luke is not here copying 
Mark, but drawing from Q. I consider that we 
have in this example an excellent illustration of three 
stages in the narration of a Gospel story — We 
have in St Matthew’s Gospel the account of this 
miracle nearly as it had been given in Q, viii. 1 
being inserted by the Evangelist merely to connect 
it with his previous subject, the Sermon on _ the 
Mount. In St Mark’s Gospel we have the story as 
told in Q, reproduced with additions derived from 
an authentic source by the second Evangelist. In 
Luke we have a combination of Q with St Mark’s 
account. 
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MARK i. 40. 


Kai épxera mpds avrov 
Aempos tapaxadGy avrov 
[kat -yovurerav] éywv 
avr@ dri, "Eav 6édns Sty- 
aval we Kabapioas. 


MATT. viii. 2. 
Kai ldod Xerpéds rpo- 


ce wv mpoceKiver av- 
T@ éywv, Kipre, éav 
6é\ns divacal we kaba- 
plows 


LUKE ‘vy.’ 2. 


Kal éyévero év 7@ etvat 
abrov év mig Twv médewy 
Kal lod dvnp mAnpns ér- 
pas* ldav dé rov “Inooiy 
mweoow éml mpdowmov éde- 


On abrod Néywv, Kipie, 
éav Oédys Stvacal we kaba- 
ploa.. 


The initial formula cai ‘do’, being common to Matthew 
and Luke, may reasonably be supposed to have been 
derived from Q. It is certainly a formula not likely 
to be used by a Greek author who was not familiar 
with Hebrew forms of speech. 

While St Matthew and St Mark represent the leper 
as coming to our Lord, we should rather take St Luke’s 
account to be that the man saw our Lord as He passed. 

IIpocexvve.—Q has stated in general terms that the 
leper began with an act of reverence. St Luke specifies 
what the act was, the man /el/ on his face. St Mark 
also, according to the Received Text, represents him 
as kneeling ; but, according to B and other documents, 
mostly Western, St Mark has no _ equivalent to 
awpocexvve. In any case the omission was supplied 


in Church recitation by the insertion of the word 


yovvrerav, Which passed into the Sinaitic manuscript 
and other good authorities. I do not think that this 
addition was known to St Luke, who supplies the 
omission in a different way. His use of Mark is such 
that though he might have felt himself quite free to 
substitute a definite word for the vague zpocexive, I 
do not believe he would have dissented, if he had 
known that St Mark had supplied the omission in a 
different way. I have my doubts, however, whether 
St Mark’s omission of the word zpocexivee might not 
have been intentional; for his whole narrative gives 
me the impression that he had information which led 
him to take a more unfavourable view of this applicant 
than the account in QO suggests. 

Kvpue.—I count it as a fact leading in the same 
direction that this respectful form of address, which, 
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being attested both by Matthew and Luke, we must 
suppose to have been found in Q, is omitted by St 
Mark. 


LUKE. ¥. ‘13. 


Kai éxrelvas riv xetpa 
RWaro avrov Néywr, Bw, 


MATT. viii. 3. 
é€xtelvas THY 
nvato § avrov 


MARK |. 4I, 42. 
Ka 


relvas THvy xeElpa avrov 


ov 


omAayxvicbeis éxK- Kai 
xXetpa 


Hwaro Kal déyer atra, Aéywr, BéAw, Kabapic- KkaBaploOnre’ Kat evbéws 
@ér\w, KadapicOyTi’ Kal Onre Kal evOéws Exabe- y démpa ampdOev at’ 
evO0s dmnhOey am avrod pic@n abrov h Nérpa. avrov. 


7 Némpa, Kat éxaGepicOn. 


oTdayxuic8eis.—Instead of this word there is some 
Western authority for dpyicGe/s which Westcott and Hort 
have counted as sufficient to justify them in putting 
this reading in their margin. In any case it bears 
witness to the unfavourable impression of this applicant 
which Mark’s account conveys. Nor is this impression 
removed by the acceptance of the much better attested 
reading. Whatever cause for displeasure there was, 
it did not check the impulse of compassion which 
the sight of the man’s misery excited. St Luke’s 
4 Nerpa arnNOev ax avroo is St Mark’s phrase, not that 


of O. 


MARK i. 43, 44. MATT. viii. 4. LUKE v. 14. 


Kal éuBpiunoduevos av- 
Tw evOds eféBarerv avrov, 
kal Neyer adT@, “Opa u7- 
Sevt pndevy eins, adda 
tmaye ceavrov dettov TH 
lepet kai mpocévexye mrepi 
ToU Kafapicpov cov & mpo- 
gératey Mwvojjs eis pap- 
ruptov avrois, 


Kai Aéyer atta 6 
*Inoots, “Opa pndevi 
eirns, ddA\G wtrarye 
ceaur dv dettov Tq iepe?, 
Kat mpocéveyKov 70 
Swpov 6 mpocératey 
Mwvojs eis waptvprov 
auTois. 


Kal avros mapiyyyetdev 
avTw undevi eimety, adda 
dmeNOay detzov ceavrov 
T@ lepe?, kai mpocéveyKe 
jwept ToU Kafapiouod cov 
Kadws mpocéracev Mwvoijs 
els waprupioy avTots, 


This is the conclusion of the story as told by St 
Matthew. St Mark goes on to tell that the healed 
leper did not obey this injunction to silence, but pub- 
lished abroad the matter so as to bring a troublesome 
pressure of crowds about the Saviour’s teaching. We 
might regard this as resulting from an irrepressible 
impulse of gratitude; yet it does not seem as if St 
Mark entirely approved of the man’s conduct. Else 
why should he go out of his way to accentuate the 
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strictness of the command to silence by using the word 
éuBpiuncauevos, Which certainly the R.V. margin does 
not express too strongly by rendering sternly charged 
him, and which probably suggested the dpyioOede of the 
Western copy. Possibly we may ascribe it to the 
influence of Mark that St Matthew uses this same word 
(ix. 30), in recording a similar injunction of silence 
by our Lord. 

We might be still more tempted to take an unfavour- 
able view of the man’s conduct by what follows, edOi¢s 
e€eBarev airov, which the A.V. has rendered forthwith 
sent him away. The R.V. has straightway sent him 
out; but if we had been translating for ourselves, we 
might have been tempted to render zmmediately turned 
him out. The word out, however, it will be observed, 
appears in the R.V., and the question is whether we 
are to lay stress on it, for it would suggest that the 
leper did not come into contact with our Lord through 
seeing Him pass by the way, but was in the same 
building with Him. Our first impression is that we 
cannot disregard this adverb, for St Mark goes on to 
say o de e€e\Owy, which probably had weight with the 
translators of the R.V. Weiss imagined that the 
leper accosted our Lord in the synagogue, which raises 
the question, Were lepers admitted into the synagogue? 
Had not the Jews a law of isolation, which we find 
exemplified in the case of the ten lepers, whom St 
Luke describes as standing afar off? The other explana- 
tion would be that this man pushed his way into the 
house where our Lord and His disciples found a lodging. 
In that case we can well understand that his intrusion 
might be resented. 

His address to our Lord is capable of a double 
interpretation. We commonly understand it as nothing 
more than a cry of humble faith meeting an immediate 
response. Yet if it had been that, we should have 
expected that our Lord, as in some other cases, would 
have given some word of commendation of the sup- 
pliant’s faith ; but none such is found. And his words 


= 
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might be taken, not as a compliment, but as a reproach : 
I believe you could cure me tf you liked, why do you not ? 
If this man were guilty of rudeness, our Lord excuses 
it through compassion for the greatness of his need, 
and will not refuse His healing power. He tells him 
that He as the will, and bids him be clean; words 
immediately followed by their effect. But He will not 
sanction his unauthorised breach of legal restrictions. 
He must strictly comply with law, and not behave 
as if he were clean, until pronounced to be so by 
proper authority, after due inspection. 


MARK 1. 45. LUKE v.15, 16, 

‘*O dé é&ehOav Hptaro Kyptoocew Ainpxero d€ wadrXov 6 Oyos Tepl 
moka Kal diagdnulfew tov Ddyor, avTov, Kal cuvipxovro Bot moAXot 
wore unkére avrov dvvacbar pavepws dkovew Kal OeparevecOat dwd Twr 
eis modu eloeNOetv, adda &fw ex’ dobeveov airway’ autos dé qv vro- 
épjuois Tdrots [7v]* Kat ApxovTo mpos xXwpuv év Tals épjuos kal mpocevxd- 
aurov wavrobev, bevos. 


There is nothing corresponding to this verse in 
Matthew; and it would be natural to think that this 
addition was made by St Mark from a source of in- 
formation different from Q, and that St Luke had copied 
Mark. Yet we must notice how little of St Mark’s 
language he has retained; and the question arises, 
whether St Luke may not be following something in Q 
which St Mark has omitted. Yet on examining St 
Luke’s concluding verse, I come to the conclusion that 
St Luke has followed Mark, but made some designed 
alteration. It appears to me that St Luke was unable 
to accept St Mark’s unfavourable opinion of the healed 
leper, of whom the earlier account in Q had led him 
to think of as a disciple of unusual faith. Instead of 
telling that the pressure on our Lord arose from this 
man’s disobedience, he attributes no blame to him, but 
merely says that the thing became noised abroad. St 
Mark had told that the result of this pressure was that 
our Lord became unable to show Himself in a town, 
and was forced to retire to épymors toros, by which 
I understand ground unoccupied either by houses or 
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tillage, whither those followed Him who desired to 
obtain help from Him. St Luke gtves a somewhat 
different idea by omitting the word rozoiw; and he 
describes our Lord’s retirement, not as an effort to 
escape pressure, but merely by way of contrast, that 
our Lord was constantly in solitary places for the 
purpose of praying, as related in Mark i. 35. The 
story as told by St Mark hangs continuously together ; 
St Luke’s version gives me the idea of being patched 
up, so as to bring in several of Mark’s words without 
adopting his version of the story. 


THE 'CENTURION’S SERV27 = 


MATT, viii, 5-13. LUKE Vii. I-10. 


This narrative is one which we are tempted to refer 
to the source Q, since it is not found in Mark. If so, its 
place seems to come here, since in Luke it comes immedi- 
ately after the discourse which answers to Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount, while in Matthew also it closely 
follows that Sermon, there being nothing interposed but 
the miracle of the healing of the leper, which we have 
just considered. 

When we compare the two accounts of this occurrence 
we do not get the impression of the work of two writers 
using the same document, but rather that of two persons 
who had learnt a real incident through different channels. 
In the present case, our two authorities both lay the 
scene at Capernaum, and they agree completely in the 
essential point—namely, the answer of the centurion 
declining our Lord’s visit, which is almost verbally the 
same in both; but elsewhere the language and the small 
details are different. It is a trifle that St Matthew calls 
the servant vais, and St Luke dovXos, though both have 
SovAos When the centurion says, / say unto my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it. St Matthew says that the 
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servant was szck of the palsy, grievously tormented ; 
St Luke, that he was szck and at the point of death. 
We may note how precarious is an argument founded 
on a supposed preference for favourite forms of expres- 
sion. It would have seemed to us more natural if the 
accounts of Matthew and Luke had been transposed. 
The phrase xaxés €ywy Occurs several times in Matthew 
and Mark, but only once elsewhere in Luke; while, if 
it had been St Luke who avoided it here, we might have 
ascribed it to his medical knowledge that he preferred 
to state particularly what the disease was. The most 
important difference between the two accounts is that 
St Matthew makes the centurion address our Lord in 
person, while St Luke makes him send messages through 
friends: first through Jewish friends, requesting Jesus 
to come, and afterwards through other friends, declining 
the visit. It would be tedious to enumerate other 
differences which only affect forms of expression ; for, 
as far as the substance of the story is concerned, the 
agreement is wonderfully close. But I own that these 
differences are less easily accounted for by the sup- 
position that St Luke more accurately reported their 
common authority, than that he was in possession of 
fuller information. 

At first sight St Matthew’s account seems to have 
the advantage of simplicity. It tells that our Lord when 
asked to heal the sick man promised to go, but that the 
excessive honour was at once declined by the centurion. 
St Luke’s account gives us the impression that the 
centurion at first sent a message asking our Lord to 
visit his house, and then sent a second message declining 
the visit; and it does not appear why he should have 
changed his mind. But we have the explanation in 
details which St Luke alone gives. The first set of 
messengers consisted of Jews ; and St Luke gives reasons 
why this centurion enjoyed great popularity with that 
people. It is when the centurion hears that these 
messengers had obtained the promise of a visit from 
Jesus, that he sends friends of his own giving reasons 
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why the visit was unnecessary. It seems to me that this 
was so very natural, as to warrant us in concluding © 
that we have here the account of a real occurrence. 
Imagine an English colonel in India who had made 
himself popular among the natives by his goodness to 
them, and in particular by a bountiful gift of money for 
the erection of their temple. He is known to be in great 
anxiety on account of the illness of a favourite servant. 
His native friends sympathise with his trouble, and 
some of the most influential of them announce to him 
that they are bringing to his house a miracle-working 
holy man, who will pray over the sick man and restore 
him to health. What answer would an English officer 
be more likely to make than, ‘‘ The holy man proposes 
to do me quite too much honour; tell him that I will 
not ask him to trouble himself to visit my humble abode; 
assure him that I am persuaded his prayers will be as 
effectual outside my house as in it.” 

The story thus told bears so great a stamp of truth 
that I have only one difficulty in holding that we have 
here a piece of absolutely contemporaneous history. 
That difficulty is the formidable one that our Lord is 
represented as accepting the centurion’s answer, not as 
a refusal softened by extreme courtesy, but as dictated 
by humble faith. To this two things may be said. 
One is that this more favourable view may have been 
the truth. Our Lord could see the hearts, and might 
know that the suppliant possessed more faith than his 
mere words would guarantee. Yet it may well be 
doubted with how much real faith he can be credited. 
We may reasonably believe that we should have been 
told of it more fully if a Roman centurion had thus early 
become a disciple of our Lord; and yet, how could he 
stop short of becoming a disciple, if he really had the 
faith in Jesus which his words profess? But when we 
examine our Lord’s words, we find that His commenda- 
tion was bestowed, not on the man, but on his faith: 
‘« This is the kind of faith that you all ought to have, and 
which I do not find in any of you; faith not resting on 
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outward signs, nor supposing the Divine to be subject to 
limitations of place.” It was true doctrine, though at 
that time not generally acknowledged, that the efficacy 
of faithful prayer was the same, whether it was offered 
in one place or another ; and true also, that One supreme 
over all the forces of nature was entitled to exact as 
implicit obedience as an earthly officer, though himself 
a subordinate, may require from those subject to his 
authority. 

On the whole, while I have no difficulty in admitting 
that the details which St Luke has preserved as to the 
relations of this centurion with the Jewish people may 
not have been recorded in Q, which probably means 
that they did not form part of the narrative orally 
recited in some churches, yet I consider that St Luke’s 
additions must be regarded as authentic, and as repre- 
senting the story as recited by some one with fuller 
knowledge of the facts. 

But perhaps it may be asked, How is it that Mark 
gives us no help here; for he omits altogether to tell 
of this occurrence? ‘To answer this we must consider in 
what sense St Mark can fairly be described as an 
abridger. Certainly not in his treatment of particular 
narratives, which repeatedly give us the impression, 
not that he has abridged the relations of the other 
Evangelists, but that they have abridged his. But, 
as regards the selection of incidents for narration, St 
Mark certainly is an abridger; for he leaves out much 
that the other Evangelists have told, and in several 
cases we can give no better reason for the omission 
than that to relate them would have enlarged his book 
beyond the limits he had prescribed for himself. Mr 
J. Rendel Harris has a theory as to the conventional 
limits which, in the first century, were put to the size 
of a book; but we have only to bear in mind what 
St John says at the end of his Gospel, as to the 
impossibility of writing an absolutely complete account 
of our Lord’s life and work, when we must feel that 
the mass of authentic materials with which St Mark 
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had to deal must have been so great that selection 
must have been a necessity. Thus when he attempted 
to throw into the form of a book the history he had been 
accustomed to deliver in a series of weekly recitations, 
he might feel himself unable to include everything ; 
and it is quite possible that St Mark’s Gospel may be 
a much shorter book than a verbatim report of his 
own oral instruction would have been. Nor should I 
even pronounce it impossible that St Mark might have 
given orally an account of the incident we are con- 
sidering, quite as long as that given by St Luke. 


MATT: wilt. i1Y, 22. 


Aéyw dé buitv bre odo ao dva- 
ToNoy Kal Svopev Htovew Kai dvak- 
NLOjoovrat wera “ABpadp Kal "Ioadk 
kat "IlaxwB év 7H Bacirela Tov ovpa- 
vay’ oi dé viol THs Baowdelas éxBA7- 
Ojnoovrar eis TO oKéros TO e&WTEpor' 
éxet Eorat 0 KAavOuds Kal 6 Bpuypuds 
TOV GOdvT WY. 


LUKE xili. 28, 29. 


"Exel éorat 6 kAavOuds kal 6 Bpvy- 
os «Tay dddvTWY, Grav b8Wyobe 
"ABpaaw Kat "Ioadk« Kat "laxwB kal 
mdvTas Tovs Tpopiras év TH Bacirela 
TOU Geod, buds dé ExBaddomévous eEw. 
kai jtovew amd dvarod\a@y kal duo- 
wav kai dd Boppa& cat vérov Kat 
avakhiOjocovra. év TH Bacidela Tod 


Geot.” 


Here I can feel no doubt that the sayings in Matthew 
and in Luke have a common original; and we are 
enabled to judge what liberties the Evangelists thought 
themselves at liberty to take, both as to the matter and 
the arrangement. In the present example, I regard 
Matthew, as far as the matter is concerned, to be likely 
to be nearer the common original than Luke. Where 
Matthew has Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, Luke adds 
and all the prophets; where Matthew has ¢he East and the 
West, Luke adds the North and the South. If the fuller 
had been the original, it would not have been likely 
to have been shortened, but the shorter form might 
very conceivably have been lengthened for the sake 
of completeness. It is otherwise with the arrangement 
of the narrative. St Luke places this saying at a 
somewhat late period in our Lord’s ministry, St 
Matthew at its very commencement; and St Luke’s 
arrangement seems the more probable. For the doctrine 
taught in this verse is not merely the admission of 
Gentiles into the Messiah’s Kingdom, but their admis- 
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sion to the exclusion of the bulk of the Jews from 
privileges which they did not value; and we should 
not expect this exclusion to have been announced by 
our Lord until after the Jews of most authority and 
influence had rejected His teaching. So when we 
find St Matthew recording this saying as uttered on 
the occasion of the healing of the centurion’s servant, 
and St Luke recording that miracle without this 
addition, but inserting this saying later in a separate 
place, we conclude that it had not been joined to the 
miracle in the common authority used by the two 
Evangelists; and we gather that St Matthew arranged 
our Lord’s sayings less with a view to representing 
their chronological sequence than with the desire to 
place together those of kindred nature. 


THE PARALYTIC MAN 


Mark ii. I-12. Matt. ix. 1-8. Luke v. 17-26. 


I return now to follow the order of St Mark’s Gospel ; 
and we find here a decisive proof that the three Synoptic 
Gospels must have had a common original. For the 
second chapter, at which we have now arrived, contains 
three sections which have no natural connexion with 
each other—the healing of the paralytic man, the calling 
the publican to be a follower of our Lord, and the 
question about fasting — these three sections being 
found in the same order in all three Synoptics. This 
could not be a chance coincidence: either one was 
followed by the other two, or all three drew from a 
common source. 

St Mark fixes definitely for us the time and place of 
this miracle. He had told in his first chapter how 
the miracle performed by our Lord in the synagogue 
brought on the Sabbath evening a crowd round the 
door, how He rose early next morning and retired to 
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a solitary place, and when His disciples sought Him 
there, He refused to return, but took the disciples 
with Him on a preaching tour round Galilean towns 
and villages. We are now told of His return to 
Capernaum on the completion of this tour. When 
the crowds hear of His arrival, they assemble again 
in such numbers as not only to fill the house where 
He was teaching, but so to collect round the door as 
to make access difficult, and to oblige those who wished 
to bring the paralytic man into His presence to let 
him down through the roof. 

Comparing now, in the first instance, Mark and 
Luke, we find nothing in the latter that is not stated, 
or at least suggested, in the former. St Luke’s 
variations are not substantial, but merely give the 
story a more literary form. St Luke does not state 
where or at what time the incident occurred ; he merely 
says that it was on one of those days, a phrase which 
seems suggested by Mark’s dv’ uepov. The very early 
place in his Gospel which St Luke gives this narrative 
would seem to indicate that he did not mean to differ 
from Mark as to the period in our Lord’s life when this 
miracle was wrought. But St Luke’s description of 
our Lord’s audience would lead us to refer this story 
to a later time than is suggested by St Mark’s narrative. 
St Mark tells that some of our Lord’s audience were 
shocked by His pronouncement of forgiveness of sins, 
though they did not venture to express their feelings 
in words. He describes these critical hearers as screbes 
who were sitting there. St Luke retains Mark’s ra@jmevor, 
and describes the murmurers as Papicaio: cai vomodidac- 
kato. who had come from every village of Galilee and 
Judea and Jerusalem. 

Here I must say that my conviction of the priority 
of St Mark’s Gospel does not depend on the autoptic 
touches to which many critics have called attention, 
but on the fact that if we desire to know anything 
of the gradual process, by which, as the fame of Jesus 
spread, the enthusiasm of His disciples mounted, and 
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the apprehensions and jealousy of those who did not 
believe in Him were roused, it is from Mark only 
we can obtain satisfactory information. In this Gospel 
alone I recognise information coming from one of the 
first generation of disciples, who could remember the 
early struggles; in the other two Synoptics the early 
background is obscured by the glory of subsequent 
successes. In the present case St Luke’s picture is 
no doubt true of a later period. We find that when 
the Baptist’s preaching gained notoriety, Pharisees and 
other emissaries came from Jerusalem to ascertain the 
doctrines of this new teacher ; and so it would be likely 
also to happen when our Lord’s teaching had gained 
similar notoriety. But on the occasion of which St 
Mark here tells, our Lord made an unexpected appear- 
ance in Capernaum, after an absence of some little time. 
It is scarcely likely that the authorities at Jerusalem 
could have known that His return was expected, and 
could already have arranged to have representatives 
to meet Him. 1! think then that it is plain that St 
Mark means us to understand the scribes, of whom 
he tells, as men habitually resident at Capernaum ; 
while St Luke has coloured his description by touches 
derived from what was known of a later period of the 
ministry of Jesus. And this change in St Luke’s 
conception of the situation leads to a further change 
in his account of what took place. It might have been 
expected that our Lord’s pronouncement of forgiveness 
of sins would give a shock to the feelings of some 
of those who were present; and it probably required 
no supernatural knowledge to perceive that it had 
actually done so; but St Mark describes those who 
disapproved as only reasoning in their hearts, but not 
as venturing to give expression to their feelings in 
words. The dissentients were no doubt in a minority 
in that assembly ; for the act of those who brought 
the palsied man shows how great had then become 
belief in the wonder-working power of Jesus. But 
emissaries come down from Jerusalem, for the purpose 
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of criticising, would not yield such deference to local 
opinion ; and accordingly St Luke makes them put 
into words what in Matthew and Mark had been merely 
a report of their thoughts: #pgéavro dradoyierOa of 
ypampareis cat of Papicaio: NeyovTes K-T-A. yet he retains 
Mark’s version of our Saviour’s rebuke, ri dvadoyi€erbe 
ev Tals Kapdlas Mor. 

Except in the point on which we have been now 
commenting, St Luke makes no substantial change in | 
St Mark’s narrative. His changes being only in form 
of expression may all be described as mere literary 
variations, and none of them obliges us to suppose 
that he is copying a source different from Mark. 

It may be doubted, however, whether St Luke, in 
his desire to remove an inelegance of language, has 
not made a substantial change in the story. St Mark 
had said nothing about tiles, though such mention was 
necessary according to St Luke’s conception of what 
had taken place. But as far as St Mark’s relation was 
concerned, we might suppose the scene of the incident 
to have been the inner court of the house, which had 
been covered with sailcloth as a protection against the 
sun, and that the sick man’s bearers did no more than 
partially uncover the court, and let down their burden 
from above. 

One proof of St Luke’s indebtedness to Mark may 
be mentioned here, though it might be deferred till I 
come to speak of Matthew with whom St Luke has 
this feature in common. Notwithstanding all varia- 
tions between the three accounts—Mark’s, Luke’s and 
Matthew’s—they have one common feature so remark- 
able that the evidence of common origin is irresistible. 
In telling of our Lord’s final answer to those who 
murmured at His pretensions to forgive sins, all three 
pack into one speech His address to the murmurers and 
to the sick man. He addresses the objectors, That ye 
may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins —and then breaking off, gives His proof, 
not by words, but by deed ; and turning to the paralytic 
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says, Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy house. This 
parenthetic Aéyee tH mapadvTiKo occurs in all three 
Gospels [eizev, Luke], and it is certainly incredible that 
three different writers should by accident agree in telling 
the story in this dramatic way. 

We must first notice a discrepancy, which is only 
apparent, between Matthew and Mark as to the place 
of the miracle. St Mark places it at Capernaum, and is 
followed by St Luke; St Matthew says that it was in 
our Lord’s own city, a phrase which might suggest to 
us Nazareth ; but this is clearly not what the Evangelist 
intended, and we have the explanation in Matt. iv. 13, 
where the Evangelist tells that our Lord, when He 
left Nazareth, came to reside in Capernaum. 

As for the time of the incident, St Matthew is at 
variance with St Mark, placing it after our Lord’s 
return from the country of the Gadarenes, which 
St Mark does not relate till his fifth chapter. Possibly 
St Matthew followed the order in which the story was 
told in Q. On looking more closely into St Matthew’s 
account, we are at once struck by his omission of 
particulars which it is hardly conceivable that any one 
could leave out who was using Mark as his authority. 
St Matthew’s coincidences with the other Gospels do 
not begin until the sick man is brought into our Lord’s 
presence. It is not told how he had been brought in ; 
and nothing is said of the crowd about the door, nor 
of the expedient which the bearers had to use in order 
to get the paralytic into the house. Indeed one could 
not tell from the first Gospel that the transaction took 
place within a house at all. 

The translators of St Mark’s Gospel have been 
puzzled how to render his expression jxovoOn Ort év otkw 
eoriv. If they render éy otxw zu the house, the reader 
asks, In what house? for none had been particularly 
mentioned ; if, with the R. V. margin, we render it az 
home, we take it on ourselves to decide the question, 
whether the house here spoken of could properly be 
described as the home of Jesus. There are some who 
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imagine that our Lord owned a house of His own at 
Capernaum ; and if it was one capable of being the 
scene of the incident here described, it must have been 
a tolerably large one. We cannot give absolute proof 
either way, but to me the probabilities are adverse to 
the supposition. We have no reason to think of our 
Lord as wanting a large house for the purpose of His 
trade, at which there is no evidence that He worked 
after He became a preacher. It seems to be only at 
Nazareth that He was remembered as ¢he carpenter. 
Capernaum seems to have been with Him no more 
than a centre for missionary tours ; and we may believe 
that He followed the rule, which He prescribed to 
those whom He Himself sent out, of accepting in each 
place such hospitality as might be offered. According 
to this rule, it would seem most natural to understand 
the house spoken of as Peter’s, into which we know 
He entered immediately after the meeting of the 
synagogue; but, as I have already remarked, probably 
not before that meeting, else he would have been told 
sooner of the illness of His host’s mother-in-law. 

The account in Matthew seems to have been taken 
from an authority which made no mention of a house ; 
and the singular feature in this miraculous cure would 
seem to have been only that, whereas other such people 
brought to Him had been able, at least with assistance, 
to come on their own legs, this man was so completely 
paralysed that he had to be brought lying down, bed 
and all, whereupon he received the command, A7zse, 
and take up thy bed, and walk. Yet from this point out, 
St Matthew takes up St Mark’s narrative, and indeed 
St Matthew’s next verse is hardly intelligible without 
St Mark’s explanation. St Matthew had told in the 
vaguest way that the palsied man had been brought 
to Christ, without telling by whom, zpocépepov airo 
mapaduTixov; yet he goes on to say, and Jesus seeing 
their faith said, etc. It would have been in accordance 
with the accounts of other miracles, if we had been told 
something of the sick man’s faith, or at least how his 
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bearers manifested theirs, but for this information we 
are dependent upon Mark. And as we proceed, co- 
incidences with Mark multiply. We have for instance 
the réxvov, which St Luke omits, but which in Matthew 
assumes an even more affectionate form, @dpocea rékvov. 
St Matthew mentions the murmuring of the scribes, but 
does not, like the other two Evangelists, explain how 
scribes came to be present. St Matthew’s variations 
often present the appearance not so much of an 
abridgment as of an unskilful rewriting of Mark. 
Instead of Mark’s version of our Lord’s address to 
the scribes: ti tavra dtadoyi€ecbe ev Tais Kapdlas vuov ; 
Matthew has iva ti évOumeioOe Trovnpa ev Tais Kapdiats Umer ; 
Yet it can hardly be called an evil thought that God 
only can forgive sins. 

Notwithstanding the signs of the use of St Mark’s 
Gospel here by St Matthew, there are also tokens of 
the employment of another source. We have here 
the phenomenon of agreement between Matthew and 
Luke, for which Mark will not account, and which I 
ordinarily take to indicate the use of an independent 
source Q. For instance, instead of Mark’s éyelpou kat 
dpov Tov kpaBatrrov cou Kat wepitare: (verse 9), Matthew 
and Luke agree in éyeipe kat wepirare; instead of 
Mark’s é€9\Oev éurpocbev ravTwr (verse 12), Matthew and 
Luke agree in amy\Oev ets Tov oikoy avrou; and in the 
same verse Mark has nothing corresponding either to 
the of dxAor efoByOncav of Matthew, or the érdijcOycav 
poBov of Luke. 

On the whole, these coincidences lead me to believe 
that the story had been told by an authority QO, which 
was known to St Luke as well as to St Matthew. But 
I believe that this story was again told by St Mark, 
with fuller knowledge, and that St Luke made use of 
St Mark’s account. It is a mistake to imagine that 
the earliest form of the Gospel story must necessarily 
have been the best. Our Lord lived a public life, and 
we have not been left to depend on a single witness 
for our knowledge of Him. However excellent the 
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first collection of anecdotes of His life may have been, 
it is very conceivable that it may have been read by 
some one able to tell some of the story with greater 
accuracy, or at least with more fulness of detail. 


THE CALLING OF THE PUBLIGAs® 


MARK il. 13, 14. MATT. ix. 9. LUKE v. 27, 28. 


Kal é&9\Oev rddw Tapa 
Thy Oddaccav’ Kal mas 
e wf 3) A > 
0 dxXos HpxeETo pds avrév, 
kal €didacKev a’rovs. Kai 
mapaywv eidev Aevely Tov 


Kai rapdywy o ’In- 
cous éxeiOev cldev dv- 
Opwirov Kabjuevov emi 
TO TeAWVLO¥, Mal@atoy 
Aevyouevor, 


Kai pera ratra €&pd\Oev 
Kai €0edcatro TeNwbyny Ov6- 
bare Aevely kaOjpevov eri 
TO TEAWYLOV, Kal elrrev av- 


T@ ’AxodovOer wor. Kal 
KaTaNiToyv wavTa avaoTas 
HKorovGe avTw. 


kal Néyer 
Tov *AXdalov Kadijmevor 
émi TO TeMMYLOV, Kal dévyeL 
avr ’AxodovGer mor. Kal 
dvagras nKodovenaeyv 
QuTw. 

St Luke here copies Mark’s é£4\@ev, a word which 
Weiss understands as meaning that our Lord then 
started for a little missionary tour by the borders of 
the lake, but which, in my opinion, simply means 
that He went out of the city. We are told that when 
He went out all the multitude followed Him. This 
would naturally happen when He was only moving to 
a short distance, but not if He was starting on a long 
journey. 

St Matthew has nothing equivalent to the first 
verse in St Mark’s narrative, but takes up the story 
with St Mark’s second verse, beginning with the word 
mapaywv. This word is used by St Mark in his 
account of the calling of the two pairs of brothers, 
but is not there used by St Matthew. A strong sus- 
picion arises that St Matthew is here using Mark, 
because he agrees with Luke in placing in Mark’s 
order the three incidents recorded in Mark’s second 
chapter. But the question has to be considered 
whether St Matthew might not have found the story 
of the calling of the publican related in Q, or some 


air@, "AxoNovOer mou" 

‘ > \ > 7 
Kal avacTas HKONOUOY- 
ev aUTY. 
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other early authority; but such little evidence as is 
afforded by this word zapaywy tends in favour of a 
direct use of Mark by St Matthew; and in what 
follows there are many verbal coincidences between 
these two Evangelists which strengthen this conclusion. 

In one respect, however, Matthew differs from Mark _ 
and Luke. St Mark, followed by St Luke, calls this 
publican Levi (Mark adds ¢he son of Alpheus), but the 
First Gospel calls him Matthew, and plainly identifies 
him with one of the Twelve, who in that Gospel only 
is described as Matthew ¢he publican. We cannot doubt 
that all three Evangelists are here relating the same 
incident ; and they can only be reconciled by the sup- 
position that this disciple was known by both names. 
And this is no improbable hypothesis. We know 
from the O.T., that on a man’s change, either in 
position or circumstances, it was not unusual either to 
give him a new name, or to make some variation in 
his old one. It is quite in harmony with this, that 
our Lord, in enlisting Simon as an Apostle, should 
give him the new name of Cephas. If Levi had been 
the name by which the publican had been known up 
to the time of our Lord’s call, we have no reason to 
think that St Mark in his narrative would have here 
anticipated the use of his second name; for in the 
parallel case of Simon Peter, St Mark only uses the 
name Simon, until, when he gives the list of the 
Twelve, he records that our Lord gave Simon the 
surname of Peter. There would have been no diff- 
culty in this case if it were not that St Mark, after 
the present passage, never mentions the name of Levi 
again; nor in his list of the Twelve does he describe 
any of them as having been a publican; so that one 
who had no other Gospel than St Mark’s would have 
been ignorant whether any of the Twelve, or which, 
was to be identified with this Levi. 

Accordingly, some very early writers seem to be 
ignorant that Levi was the same as Matthew. It is 
here enough to give one example. Heracleon, a second. 
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century heretic quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Szrowz. 
iv. 9), in arguing against the opinion that confess- 
ing our Lord before men was only to be understood of 
confession before a magistrate, remarks that all oi 
cwouevo. had not been confessors in the sense to 
which it was proposed to restrict the word, and he 
gives as examples Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, and 
many others. From Heracleon’s thus quoting Matthew 
and Levi as distinct persons, we might plausibly infer 
that Heracleon was not acquainted with St Matthew’s 
Gospel, at least as we have it now, for this Gospel 
is the sole source of our knowledge that Matthew is 
to be identified with Levi, but, in my opinion, that 
Gospel may be regarded as quite sufficient authority. 

It seems to me not reasonable to suppose that the 
call given to Matthew was different in its nature from 
that given in like terms to Simon and Andrew, James 
and John. And thus I think that there is good justifica- 
tion for the general opinion of the early Church that 
as the four disciples just named were afterwards included 
in the list of the Twelve, Levi must have been one of 
those entrusted with the same office. 

Our three authorities agree in describing the publican 
as found xa@juevoy ext TO TeAwNOv, aN unusual form of 
expression which seems to me to indicate the use of a 
common source. 

All three Synoptics have the words kai avacras, for 
which the previous «xa@jmuevov had prepared us. 
But St Luke’s cataXizwy wavra has no authority from 
Matthew or Mark, and seems to be an addition of 
St Luke’s own. Not that we need doubt that Levi then 
gave up his former employment to become a personal 
attendant on our Lord. But we must know more of the © 
circumstances, before we could pledge ourselves to the 
popular view that Levi then went after our Lord, leaving 
behind him the money which he had collected. We do 
not know whether or not he had partners in the business, 
or if the money was his own, so that he could abandon 
it without dishonesty. What follows would lead us to 
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think that his departure was not very abrupt; for the 
next thing of which we are told is a feast which he made, 
at which others in the same employment were present, 
and it is natural to think that Levi remained long 
enough to give his invitations. I take the situation 
of Matthew’s toll-house to be close to the principal 
landing-place from the lake. ) 


THE PUBEICAN'’S, FEAST 


MARK ii, 15-17. MATT. ix. 10-13. LUKE Vv. 29-32. 


I have thought myself at liberty to assume that the 
feast here described took place in Levi’s house. It is 
true that the opinion has been defended that the house 
was our Lord’s own. St Matthew indeed seems to 
regard our Lord (iv. 13) as a permanent resident in 
Capernaum. But there is a difference between making 
Capernaum for a time His centre of operations, and 
owning a house there. A more plausible conjecture 
is that the house was that of Simon and Andrew, 
of which we read in St Mark’s first chapter, and 
which was probably the place where the paralytic was 
borne by four into our Lord’s presence. But how- 
ever willing Peter and his brother might have been 
to entertain their Master, it is not likely that they 
would have extended their hospitality to a large com- 
pany of tax-collectors. The question, Why eateth your 
Master with publicans and sinners? would certainly have 
been put in a different form if addressed to those whose 
own invitation had collected these discreditable guests. 
On the other hand, these are exactly the guests who 
might be expected to be present if the feast were given 
by Levi. It may be remarked that these tax gatherers 
were not Gentiles, and that Levi’s father, whose name 
is given, was probably a man well known in Capernaum. 
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The relation between St Matthew’s account and St 
Mark’s is evidently very close, but is not easy to define. 
That is to say, if we ask, Is St Matthew simply drawing 
his account from Mark? or are both dependent on a 
previous account, such as I have called Q? I do not 
see grounds for a positive affirmation, but my leaning 
is to the belief that St Matthew has used a previous 
authority. | 

That St Luke in this narrative follows Mark seems 
to me beyond doubt; for I see no trace that he is using 
a different authority, even when he varies from Mark. 
Thus St Mark says that many publicans and sinners sat 
down with Jesus and his disciples. \We know what is meant 
by publicans, but who were the sznners? It seems to 
me that St Luke felt the difficulty of this question, and 
evades it by saying, pudblicans and others. St Mark adds, 
for there were many, and they followed him. We ask 
ourselves, Does the Evangelist mean that Levi included 
in his invitation all the crowd who are spoken of as 
following Jesus from the town? St Luke leaves out 
the whole difficult clause. 

St Luke represents the question put to the disciples 
as, Why do ye eat and drink with the publicans and sinners? 
yet our Lord’s answer is more appropriate to the question 
as reported by St Matthew, Why cateth} your Master with 
the publicans and sinners? Persons may have been 
present at this great reception, doxij, who were not 
partakers of the feast; and such appears to have been 
the case with the feast related in Luke vii. 36. But 
when we are told that our Lord was found fault with for 
eating with pudlicans and sinners, we naturally ask, Are 
two classes of people spoken of, or only one? The 
latter is the general impression that we all receive. 
The idea that occurs to us is that if the men were 
publicans, they were of necessity sinners, and that we 
are not bound to suppose that others of bad character 


1 It may be remarked in passing that critical editors have been sometimes 
sarcastic at the expense of copyists, who cannot tell of eating without giving 
the guests also something to drink. But how natural this was appears from 
St Luke’s variation here ; for he alters Mark’s eat into eat and drink. 
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were present. Yet I think that if the statement in this 
verse originated with St Mark, he would not have stated 
that publicans aud sinners sat down with Jesus, unless 
he had two classes of people in his mind, and that he 
would then have specified what the second class was. 
Weare told that the Pharisees applied the word szzners 
to all who disregarded the religious obligations which 
they held to be binding; and so we could understand 
a Pharisee describing this company as made up of 
publicans and other sinners. But would such language 
be used by St Mark, who probably was, from a Pharisaic 
point of view, a sinner himself? So I find it more easy 
to believe that St Mark’s authority, which may have 
been QO, merely reported the charge that our Lord ate 
with publicans and sinners, and that the necessity of 
the narrative form obliged our Evangelists to begin by 
relating that pudblicans and sinners sat down. 

I notice now what I ought to have observed before : 
the evidence afforded by the commencement of the 
narrative. One cannot but be struck with the Hebraistic 
character of the beginning of Matthew’s account, eyévero 
auTov avaxeimevov . .. Kat toov. For the constant use 
of éyévero in O.T. narration it is enough to refer to 
the LXX. version of Gen. iv. 8; vi. 1. St Mark begins 
this narrative with yivera; St Luke drops the Hebraistic 
form altogether. I feel therefore that the present is a 
section which may safely be referred toQ. We know 
for certain that Q contained a mention that the reproach 
was made against our Lord that He was a friend of 
publicans and sinners; for this is found in the section 
absent from Mark, but common to Matthew and Luke, 
which tells of the message sent by the Baptist to our 
Lord (Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 34). 

Certainly at the time that St Luke wrote his Gospel 
the equivalence of the terms reAdvys and apapTwAos seems 
to have established itself (xvili. 13; xIx. 7; V1. 32, 34 
compared with Matt. v. 46, 47; and xv. 1, 2, compared 
with the present passage), but it does not follow that this 
usage was as early as Q. Ina passage which we may 
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reasonably believe to have been derived from O we find 
the publicans with a different association, of TeAXavat kat at 
awopvac (Matt. xxi. 31, 32). On another occasion we 
find a woman, who was a szuner, is described as minister- 
ing to our Lord at a feast where He was a guest (Luke 
vii. 37). The story of the woman taken in adultery 
(John viii.) illustrates our Lord’s known willingness to 
receive into His society persons of such ill repute that 
others would have despaired of them as incapable of 
reformation. What I understand then by szzmners is 
persons notorious for sexual immorality; and this is 
what I suppose the Pharisees to have intended when 
they described Him as making His friends of publicans 
and sinners. 

The scribes who murmured were no doubt the same 
as those spoken of in Mark ii. 6, that is to say, not all 
the scribes, but those of them who were of the sect of 
the Pharisees. St Luke’s description is less accurate, 
The Pharisees and their scribes. The murmurers could 
scarcely have themselves taken part in the feast. St 
Luke substitutes for Mark’s icyvovres the more accurate 
vytaivovres; and to the words J am not come to call the 
righteous but sinners he adds, to repentance. 1 can not 
but think that those who put into our Lord’s mouth 
the words J am not come believed in His _ pre- 
existence. 

There is little in St Matthew’s Gospel or in St Luke’s 
which would oblige us to believe that either Evangelist 
used any authority but Mark, until we come to the 
quotation from Hosea vi. 6 (Matt. ix. 13). I do not 
think that St Mark and St Luke would have omitted 
this quotation here, if they had found it in their 
authority. St Matthew’s Gospel, however, is full of 
O.T. illustrations of our Lord’s history, and he has 
the same quotation from Hosea soon again (xii. 7) in 
his account of the murmuring at the conduct of the 
disciples as they walked through the corn fields. If 
I am right in admitting the possibility that the story 
of Levi’s feast had been told in Q, doubt is cast on 
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the inference I have drawn from the identity of the 
arrangement of the three sections of Mark’s second 
chapter in all three Synoptics, viz., that the other 
It is no doubt possible that all 
three followed the order of Q. As far, however, as St 
Luke is concerned, I cannot doubt that he here followed 


two copied Mark. 


Mark. 


THE QUESTION ABOUT FASTING 


MARK ii. 18-20. 


Kal joav of wadynrat 
*Iwdvov Kat ot Papicaior 
ynorevovTes. Kai €pxovTat 
Kai Aéyouow avr@, Acc 
rl of wabnral *Iwavov kal 
of pabyrai Tov Papicalwy 
ynorevovow, of dé col 
[waOnrat] ob ynoTevovow ; 
Kal elev avrots 6’Ixaots, 
My dvvavrac of viol Tot 
vuudavos év @ 6 vupdios 
per atray éorivy yvye- 
Tevew ; Scov Xpdvov Exov- 
cw Tov vupdior mer’ adTav 
ov OUvaryrat vnoTevew’ 
éAevoorTat dé Nuépar Stay 
amap6n am atra&y 6 vup- 
glos, kai Tore vnorevoou- 
ow év éxelvn TH Nuéepa. 


MARK ii. 21, 22. 

Ovdeis ériBAXnua pdxous 
ayvagouv émipdmre éni 
iuadriov madav’ el dé 
uy, alpee TO mANpwUa 
am avrod TO Kady TOU 
mada.ov, kal XEipov cxiona 
ylverar, Kal ovdeis Badrex 
olvov véov eis adoxous Ta- 
Aatovs* ef 6€ pn, pHter 6 
olvos Tovs doKovs, kal 6 
olvos dmé\X\uTar Kal oi 
adoxol. [dAAG olvov véov 
els dokovs Kawvous. | 


?Inoods, 


MATT. ix. 14, 15. 


Tére mpocépxovrat air 
ot wabytal “Iwdvou déyor- 
Tes, Ara rh tuets Kai ot 
Papicato. vynorevouer, ob 
dé wadynrat cod ov ynorev- 
ovow 3; Kal elrev avrois 6 
My Stvavrac oi 
viol ToU vuud&vos mrevOelv 
é¢’ dcov per atray éotiv 
6 vuudlos; éXedoovTa de 
npépar Orav amapdy aw 
avr&v 6 vuudios, Kal TOTE 
ynoTevoovow. 


WATT. 1x.) 16) 37. 


Ovdels dé ériBddrex Errl- 
BAnua paxous ayvadou ext 
imatiy mada’ alper yap 
TO TANpwpa avTOU ard TOU 
iwartlou, Kal xElpov oxlopma 
yiverat. ov0€ Padddovow 
civoy véov eis aoKoUs Tal- 
avovs* ef 6€ mriyye, pryyvur- 
Tat of doxol, Kai 6 otvos 
éxxetrat kal of doKol dar éX- 
Nuvrat’ aAAG PBddrovew 
oivoy véov eis doKovs Kaw- 
ovs, Kal dugoTEepor ouvTnp- 
ouryT at. 


LUKE v. 33-35. 


Oi 6é eirrav pos avror, 
Oi pabnrat "Iwdvou vyo- 
TEVOVTLY TUKVA Kal dejoes 
mowovvTat, opolws Kal ob 
Tv Papicalwy, of dé col 
écOlovew kal mivovtw. 6 
dé ’Inoots eirev mpos av- 
Tous, Mn dvvacbe rovs 
viovs TOD vuudvos ev w 6 
vundlos mer’ atrav éoriv 
Toijoar vnoretoa; édev- 
covrat O€ nuépat, Kal drav 
dmap0n am avrav 6 vup- 
glos Tére vnoTrevcovcw év 
éxelvars Tats Nuépass. 


LUKE v. 36-38. 


"Edeyery 6é xal mapa- 
Bodnv mpos avrovs rt, 


Ovdels ériB\nua amo 
iuattov Kawov oxloas 
émeBddr\er émi iparvov 


madatoy’ ef dé wrye, Kal 
TO Kawdv oxloe kal To 
Taha ov cuupwrycer TO 
ériBrnua Td dmrd Tov 
Kawvov. Kal ovdels Badree 
otvoy véov els daoKovs Tad- 
atovs' ef dé unye, pHter 6 
olvos 6 véos Tovs doKous, 
Kai avros éxxvOjoeTrat Kal 
oi doKol dmroNovvTat* GAAG 
olvov véov els doKovs KaLy- 
ovs BAnréov. 
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Both St Matthew and St Luke connect this question 
about fasting with the complaint against our Lord for 
His eating with publicans and sinners. With Matthew 
indeed, there is but a coincidence in time, indicated 
by the tore with which this section commences. But 
in Luke the same persons are represented as making 
both complaints, of dé efrav zpos avrov. Whether Mark 
also is to be understood in the same sense, depends 
very much on how we are to translate the jyoay 
vyrrevovres Of verse 18. The A. V. gives the impersonal 
verb a frequentative sense, wsed to fast, a very defensible 
rendering, if we do not insist on shutting up Mark too 
rigidly within the limits of the best classical Greek. He 
himself uses 7v of a habitual state, ¢g., Av 0 “Iwavys 
evdedumevos, 1. 63 Hv SiddoKwv, i. 223 Hv Kypvocov 1. 39 
(T. R.); see also Matt. vii.: 29; Luke jane 
certainly appears to me that it was in this sense that 
St Luke understood Mark; for while he avoids the 
use of such an ambiguous form as jjcav vyorevortes, he 
substitutes here an account of the habitual practices in 
which John’s disciples agreed with the Pharisees, such 
as frequent fasts and many prayers. Possibly he means 
by the latter the use of forms of prayer. 

Notwithstanding, I think we get a more lively con- 
ception of the scene, if we understand the Evangelist 
to say that the Pharisees and John’s disciples were at 
the time keeping fast (so R. V.). And here we have 
to consider what was the peculiarity of the Pharisaic 
fasting. It was not that they had a special season of 
the year, like Lent, for fasting; but, as St Luke gives 
us to understand (xviii. 12), and we learn from the 
Didache, c. 8, that the days on which they fasted were 
the second and fifth days of the week. We can under- 
stand then that the scribes of the Pharisees who 
followed our Lord and His disciples to Levi’s house 
did not sit down with the publicans to his feast, it 
being their fast day. If our Lord had gone out of 
Capernaum on the first day of the week, the second 
might have commenced before the hour of the feast. 
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It could scarcely have been the same persons who 
first objected to the disciples sitting down in company 
with publicans, and then objected to their eating at all ; 
and St Matthew has probably preserved the original 
account: namely, that those who put the general 
question about fasting were disciples of the Baptist. 
There must have been several such among our Lord’s 
disciples, who though they might not have scrupled to 
sit down in such company, yet continued to observe 
John’s seasons of abstinence. 

It is remarkable what a variation St Luke makes 
in his version of the parable about a patch on an old 
garment; and it does not seem to me that he has 
changed for the better. The idea of the parable in the 
version of Matthew or Mark seems to be that one would 
not unite a piece of strong, undressed, cloth to a worn 
garment; otherwise when the garment was subjected 
to any strain, the .result would probably be to tear 
away the patch, and with it a larger piece of the old 
garment. It would seem to me that St Luke, in 
reciting the narrative, found the statement that no one 
would put a patch of new cloth upon an old garment 
met by the contradiction that this was exactly what 
every one would do who put on a patch at all. 
Consequently he altered his version into, no one 
would tear a piece out of a new garment, to get a 
patch for an old one. The result would be great 
damage to the new garment, while the patch would 
not match the old garment. It now becomes beyond 
contradiction that nobody would act thus; but this is 
so obviously true that the illustration is spoiled. 

In Luke we find a verse, 39, added to which there 
is nothing corresponding in Matthew or Mark, Wo man 
having drunk, etc. This verse seems to have been absent 
from the old Western text, yet it has the best Alex- 
andrian attestation. It probably was absent from the 
first draft of St Luke’s Gospel. We find in other 
cases too that things which do not seem to have 
belonged to the first edition show traces of this original 
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defect by some failure of subsequent attestation. This 
additional verse does not seem very appropriate to the 
present story, but perhaps was one of the sayings put by 
St Luke where he thought it would fit. 


THE WALK THROUGH THE CORN FIELDS 


MARK ii. 23-28. MATT. xii. 1-4, 8. LUKE, Vi. I-5. 


This section is common to all three Synoptics, and 
Luke has all the appearance of having copied from 
Mark, whose order of narration he completely follows. 
In both Gospels this section immediately follows the 
question about fasting. In St Matthew’s Gospel, 
while the three preceding sections agree with Mark’s 
order, and while the present section is connected with 
that which follows in the same way as in Mark, this 
section itself is separated by a considerable interval 
from that which had preceded. 

Luke is in close verbal identity with Mark, and 
so also is Matthew in those places which he has 
in common with Mark; but while St Luke has hardly 
anything that he might not have learnt from Mark, 
St Matthew makes an important addition to our Lord’s 
answer. 


MATSE <i. 25, 6,.°7- 


"H ovk dvéyvure év TH véum@ Ste To’s o488acw ol iepeis 
év T@ lepp 7d od BBarov BeBnrodow Kai dvairiol eiow ; 
Aéyw 6 bpir bre Tov tepod pet{dv dorw Bie. el dé Eyra- 
Kecre TL éoTiv, "EXeos O€Aw kai ov Ouciar, ob GY KarediKd- 
care Tovs dvatious. 


With regard to this addition we are tempted to 
ask, What passage in the Law is referred to? It is 
obvious that the duties of the servers in the Temple 
included much that could not be properly done else- 
where on the Sabbath, but I think that St Matthew 
would not have introduced this section of his with 
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this formula if it had not been a continuation of the 
previous section of Q. 

St Mark’s first word gives us a caution against 
pressing too confidently an argument founded on the 
use of a single word. In the last section I considered 
that my suspicion that the section about fasting had 
been told by Q was confirmed by the Aramaic character 
of St Matthew’s commencement with éyévero, followed 
by St Mark, who begins with yivera:; but some doubt 
is cast on this argument when I observe that St Mark 
begins the present section with éyévero, which we do 
not find in Matthew, where we should rather expect 
it to appear. 

However I think that the verses just cited indicate 
that St Matthew has been using Q; for in a passage 
which clearly belongs to Q, as absent from Mark but 
common to Matthew (xti. 41) and Luke (xi. 31), we 
have wAciov ‘Iwva ade . . . wAeiov LoAouovos Gde. The 
change from 7Aecloy to wetGov would seem to indicate that 
St Matthew’s language is rather suggested by Q than 
copied from it. The quotation from Hosea which 
reappears here, had been used by St Matthew (ix. 13) 
as part of our Lord’s defence for eating with publicans 
and sinners. But as the order of Mark and Luke 
shows, that section must have stood in Q in close 
connexion with the present section, and that quotation 
may have read so as to be equally applicable to both. 

We have also to comment on a remarkable various 
reading in this section of Luke. According to the 
majority of the MSS., supported by good patristic 
testimony, the incident is described as occurring éy 
caBbBarw devrepoTpetw; but the last word is not found 
in the oldest Alexandrian authorities, nor in some of 
the Western. The present is a case where the solution 
we adopt of the Synoptic problem affects a question 
of reading. The arguments on both sides have been 
not very unevenly balanced. On the one hand, the 
retention of the disputed word is recommended by the 
maxim of preferring the more difficult reading. No 
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one, ancient or modern, has given an explanation of 
this adjective, such as can be adopted with any con- 
fidence; so that a copyist would be under a strong 
temptation to omit a word which he did not understand. 
On the other hand, there is not a particle of confirmatory 
evidence that any Sabbath was known among the Jews 
as the Second-first Sabbath, and if so strange a name 
had been in use we might surely have expected to hear 
of it elsewhere. So that devreporpwrm seems to be, not 
only a difficult, but an impossible reading. Hort also 
contends that the designed omission might occur in 
a single document, or in a group of restricted ancestry, 
but not where the omission has attestation of such 
variety and excellence as in the present case. I do 
not dispute what he says about the ‘‘ excellence,” but 
I am not convinced of the ‘‘ variety”; for it appears 
to me that in this case B has only its usual allies. But 
if devreporpwTrw is not genuine, how did that reading 
originate? Meyer’s explanation is the best, that the 
mention of another Sabbath in verse 6 led some scribe 
to insert here the word zperw, and that a second 
scribe, observing that St Luke had told of a Sabbath 
in chapter iv., substituted devrépm in the margin, 
marking zpwre with dots for erasure; but a third 
transcriber, overlooking the erasure dots, combined 
the readings of the text and the margin of his auto- 
graph into devrepotpwrw. This is a very complicated 
and lame explanation, and the chief difficulty in accept- 
ing it is exactly the great variety of attestation for this 
strange word. A single transcriber might have so 
blundered, but how came so many to follow him that 
towards the end of the fourth century commentators 
who were puzzled by the phrase attempted in different 
ways to explain it, but none of them seems to have 
thought of questioning his text? I may quote Jerome’s 
good story that when he asked Gregory Nazianzen to 
explain it to him, Gregory, who clearly had not much 
confidence in his own explanation, answered, I ‘should 
prefer that you would listen to my explanation when 
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I give it in Church; you will find that it will be 
received with so much applause that you will then 
not have the face to cavil at it.! 

I should be disposed to pronounce the controversy 
as to the genuineness of this word to have ended ina 
drawn battle, if it were not for the light which the 
Synoptic study throws on the matter. If we had come 
to the conclusion that St Mark was following Luke, 
we should have no difficulty in deciding that devrepotparw 
was the genuine text of Luke, and that St Mark had 
designedly omitted the word. But since I find no 
reason to think that St Luke here used any authority 
but Mark, while I could account for his omitting a 
strange word which he found in Mark, I cannot think 
it probable that he would have introduced it without 
Mark’s, and, as far as I can see, without any other 
authority. I therefore reject the word from the text 
of Luke. 

I cannot help taking notice of a reading which has 
a very slight Old Latin attestation, Saddato mane factum 
est. Mane evidently points to a Greek zpwi’ which 
might have been an alternative for zpeé7w, but not for 
devteporpwrw. This is the best evidence I know in 
favour of Meyer’s theory that the reading devrepotparw 
had its source in an original zpoTw. 


THE MAN WITH THE WITHERED HAND 


MARK ili. 1-6. MATT. xii. 9-14. LUKE vi. 6-11. 


In all three Synoptics this section is closely connected 
with that about the walk through the corn fields. In 


1 Preeceptor quondam meus Gregorius Nazianzenus rogatus a me ut 
exponeret quid sibi vellet in Luca sabbatum devrepdmpwroy, id est, secundo- 
primum, eleganter lusit, docebo te, inquiens, super hac re in Ecclesia ; in qua, 
mihi omni populo acclamante, cogeris invitus scire quod nescis. Aut certe si 
solus tacueris, solus ab omnibus stultitia condemnaberis, A/7st. 52, 8. 


M 
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these two sections St Mark tells us for the first time 
of the dispute concerning Sabbath observance, on which 
question the laxity of our Lord’s teaching came later 
(John ix. 16), to be regarded as a principal cause of 
His rejection by the more religious of the nation. But 
St Mark’s narrative leads us to think that the distrust 
of our Lord and His teaching felt by the ecclesiastical 
authorities had an earlier date than the controversy 
about Sabbath obligation. But we need not go beyond 
the account which St Mark, in his first chapter, gives 
of our Lord’s first recorded visit to the synagogue at 
Capernaum, in order to understand the prejudice which 
lovers of law and order would feel against the irregu- 
larities of this new teacher. He had no doubt been 
seen going about the city followed by crowds of 
enthusiastic believers in His miraculous power; and 
now He and they came into the synagogue, and with 
them a shrieking demoniac. No doubt many would 
be scandalised at this interruption to the quiet and 
orderly service of the day, and their feelings would 
be such as are expressed in St Luke’s report (xiii. 14) 
of the indignant utterance of the ruler of the synagogue 
on another occasion, Z#ere are six days in which men 
ought to work ; in them therefore come and be healed, and 
not on the day of the Sabbath. We can imagine what a 
parish clergyman of the present day would feel, if a 
leader of a Salvation Army band brought his followers 
into Church, and there interrupted the service with 
an attempt to work a miracle. It was not so much 
by teaching false doctrine, as by irregularity and in- 
subordination, that Whitfield and Wesley a hundred 
and fifty years ago, and George Fox a century earlier, 
stirred up the opposition of the ecclesiastical rulers ; 
though no doubt the irregularity and insubordination 
made the authorities keen-scented in their suspicion of 
false doctrine. 

There are two questions suggested by St Mark’s 
account. The first is one to which we do not seem © 
under any obligation to attempt an answer: Why did 


=o ele 
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Jesus bid the diseased man to stand forth in the midst? 
The other, however, is a point which must be explained, 
else the story is not intelligible, What was the breach 
of the Sabbath complained of? Jesus had bid the man 
stretch forth his hand, and he had done so. How could 
it be imagined that he broke the Sabbath by such a 
simple act, or that Jesus had sinned in asking him to 
do so? Jewish writings have been explored, in order 
to find out what there was which the strictest theory of 
Sabbath observance forbade, and which might have 
been violated on this occasion. The prohibition most 
to our purpose is one against performing a surgical 
operation on the Sabbath, unless there was imminent 
danger to life. We should not regard this doctrine as 
unreasonable ; but there was nothing here that could be 
called a surgical operation. So I believe the true con- 
clusion to be that though the Jewish rulers expected a 
violation of the Sabbath, none took place, and that our 
Lord was careful that none should. We know from 
other instances of our Lord’s treatment of the sick that 
we are usually told no more than that He laid his hands 
on them and healed them. What the Jewish spectators 
on this occasion probably expected was that He would 
take the diseased limb in His hands, and stroke it until 
it was brought to healthy vigour; and such treatment 
could easily be described as a surgical operation. But 
our Lord took care that there should be no room for 
any such suspicion. He did not either call the diseased 
man to Him, or go over to him Himself. He makes 
him stand out in the midst, where all could see that 
there was no contact between them. He merely bids 
the sufferer to stretch forth his hand, and he finds 
himself able to obey. The sick man has been cured 
by a word, and our Lord’s baffled enemies are left 
without a word to say. 

According to St Mark’s account those enemies did 
not speak the whole time. At first they waited in 
silence, to observe what Jesus would do, then when 
He had placed the man in the midst, it was He who 
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challenged them with the question, /s z¢ lawful on the 
Sabbath day to do good, or to do harm? to save a life, or to 
kill? to which question they did not venture to reply. 
Still less were they inclined to speak after the cure had 
been performed. St Luke, who in the main closely 
follows Mark, likewise makes the challenge proceed 
from our Lord. But St Matthew has a version of the 
story, according to which it was they who sought matter 
of accusation against our Lord, and began by asking 
Him whether it was lawful to heal on the Sabbath day. 
There are coincidences between Matthew and Luke, to 
be noticed presently, to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding in Mark, which leads us to the conclusion 
that QO had contained either this same story or another 
similar story of healing on the Sabbath. The story, as 
St Mark tells it, hangs so completely together that we 
cannot but accept it as the most exact relation of what 
took place on this occasion; and if what was told in 
OQ was intended to describe the same occurrence, we 
must suppose that St Mark modified it, in the light of 
fuller information received from others who had been 
present. 

In the relation of the story St Luke follows Mark 
so closely that I count it no less than a blunder when 
critics are tempted, by small stylistic changes, to 
imagine that St Luke derived these variations from 
a different authority. On the other hand, we cannot 
think it a chance coincidence that all three Synoptics, 
in describing the restoration of the withered hand, use 
the word dzexatrecra0y. Nor is this argument to be 
pronounced worthless though it should equally prove 
that St Matthew was acquainted with St Mark’s narra- 
tive, a conclusion to which the comparison of other 
passages also leads us. 

However, when a phrase is common to all three 
Evangelists a double explanation can be given: either 
the other two Evangelists copied Mark, or St Matthew 
and St Mark may both have retained a phrase belonging | 
to their common original; and in this case there is 
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evidence of such an original which must presently be 
considered. Yet there can be no doubt that it is on 
Mark that St Luke mainly depends. On the other 
hand, St Luke has in quite a different connexion the 
defence which St Matthew reports our Lord as making 
here, namely, by the question, whether if a sheep fell 
into a pit, its owner would not pull it out on the Sabbath 
day. ‘This, with the substitution of az ass or an ox for 
one sheep, occurs in the account of the healing of a 
dropsical man on the Sabbath (Luke xiv. 5), and he has 
substantially the same argument (Luke xiii. 15), in his 
account of the healing of a woman so paralysed as to 
be unable to hold herself erect. I consider that the 
legitimate inference is that this argument is derived 
from Q, where it did not occur in connexion with the 
miracle now under consideration, which possibly may 
not have been separately recorded by Q at all. Here, 
however, we must note that while St Luke retains 
St Mark’s word zepiSreYrauevos, he does not copy what 
St Mark adds, wth anger, being grieved at the hardening 
of their heart. We cannot doubt that these words are 
a genuine part of the Gospel of St Mark, who is apt 
to relate in a tone of indignation and astonishment 
instances where the spectators of our Lord’s miracles 
failed to perceive the evidence of His divine nature 
which His works afforded. Other cases will be noticed 
as we go along. But it may be asked, why St Luke, 
who has copied so much of the rest, did not copy this. 
It may, perhaps, be said that the anger of our Lord 
was a topic on which St Luke did not love to dwell ; 
but perhaps no other explanation is needed than that 
St Luke, who is here using two sources, Mark and Q, 
found it necessary to compress the matter which he took 
from one of them. 

St Mark goes on to say that the baffled Pharisees 
then proceeded to take counsel with the Herodians how 
they might destroy Jesus. It is quite in conformity with 
human nature that instead of being convinced by the 
miracle, they set themselves to destroy Him who had 
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confuted them. But why with the Herodians? It is 
only St Mark who mentions them here. St Matthew 
only speaks of the Pharisees as thus consulting, and 
St Luke appears to know no more; for he says that they 
communed one with another what they might do to Jesus. 
The ¢hey can only mean the same persons who had 
been just described as watching whether He would 
heal on the Sabbath, a subject on which it is not 
likely that the Herodians would have felt any deep 
interest. But we can implicitly believe St Mark’s 
account that the result of the deliberation of the 
Pharisees, who desired to destroy Jesus, was that it was 
necessary to obtain the co-operation of the Herodians. 
It was Herod’s country. At the time of this incident 
Herod had cast John into prison, if he had not 
already recently put him to death. It could not 
but be known that John had marked out Jesus as his 
successor; and if Herod had already felt jealous of 
the influence of John as a popular leader, it would 
not be difficult to excite in him a like jealousy of 
Jesus; and St Luke (xiii. 31) bears testimony how 
successful had been the attempt to nurse Herod’s 
jealousy. 


OUR LORD’S CHANGE OF HIS SCENE OF 


LABOUR 
MARK iii. 7a. MATT. xii. 15a. 
Kai 6 *Inoots pera trav pwadnraov ‘O d& "Incods yrods dvexwpyoev 
avrov avexwpnoev rpds THY Oddaccay. éxeidev. 


Immediately after telling of this conspiracy entered 
into against our Lord, St Mark goes on to say that He 
withdrew with his disciples to the sea. The impression 
certainly conveyed is that it was because of this con- 
spiracy, and so St Matthew expressly says, who, in 
copying Mark, adds the word yvovs. How it was He 
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knew we are not told. It is true that the conspiracy 
is likely to have been a secret one; but Jesus was 
not without friends in both sections of the conspirators 
who could have given warning of a design to make 
Him prisoner if He remained where He was. He had 
friends even in the household of Herod. St Luke 
counts (vili. 3) the wife of Herod’s steward among 
those who supplied Jesus with funds; and among the 
Pharisees too, there was a minority who did not wish 
that He should be destroyed; for St Luke also (xiii. 31) 
tells of a warning given Him by certain of the Pharisees 
that Herod meant to kill Him, and that for His safety 
He ought to depart. It is very commonly imagined 
that this warning was given with no friendly motives, 
and was a mere attempt to frighten Him away. But 
St Luke’s words, zpocm\Oav twes Papicaior, describe the 
action, not of the Pharisees as a body, but of some few 
members of the sect, and, when read in connexion 
with what St Mark tells us of concerted action between 
the Pharisees and Herod’s people, lead us rather to 
think that a friendly warning of a real danger had 
been given. We are not bound to suppose that St 
Luke’s anecdote is to be referred to the occasion we 
are now considering; for it is no doubt possible that 
like circumstances may have recurred; but we are not 
prevented from referring St Luke’s account to the 
same occasion by the fact that his arrangement would 
seem to place the occurrence at a later period of our 
Lord’s ministry than that which St Mark has assigned 
to it. 

When we are told that our Lord withdrew, we ask, 
What place did He leave? and, What place did He 
retire to? We are not expressly told where the events 
occurred related by St Mark in the preceding sections, 
but I think we are not wrong in answering Capernaum ; 
yet we hear of Capernaum immediately after, and have 
no reason to suppose that our Lord left the district. 
In fact, the answer recorded by St Luke (xiii. 32), as 
having been made by Him, when warned of the designs 
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of Herod, is quite suitable to the present occasion. He 
intimated that He was not alarmed by a threat of 
danger from Herod, because He knew that it was not 
in Galilee, but at Jerusalem, that His earthly career was 
to be brought to a close. He did, however, take some 
precaution, and, as St Mark says, wethdrew with his 
disciples to the sea. Capernaum was close to the lake, 
but at some little distance from it, so that it was neces- 
sary for one wishing to go down to the lake to go out of 
the city. What I understand He did now was to go 
along the lake towards the upper end, where the Jordan 
entered it. Every move in that direction was taking 
Him out of the territory of Herod into that of Philip. 
But it was not from Herod himself that danger was 
at first to be apprehended ; for it would seem (Mark 
vi. 14) that it was at a somewhat later period that 
the fame of Jesus reached Herod, and that he was 
made to apprehend danger from the Baptist’s successor. 
The danger to our Lord was at first from Herod’s 
people, rather than from Herod himself, and still more 
from the Pharisees, who had stirred the Herodians 
up, and who, while He lived among them, could tell 
how at any moment hands could be laid on Him 
without provoking a rescue. This was what made 
removal necessary ; but it does not seem to have been 
immediate. 

At the time of the healing of the palsied man, 
of’ which we read in Mark ii., our Lord seems to 
have been teaching in the large room of a house 
whose roof was uncovered in order to gain access to 
Him. And at the end of St Mark’s third chapter we 
find Him still preaching in a room, His disciples 
sitting before Him, and His mother and brethren, 
when desiring to speak with Him, obliged to stand 
without. It seems to have been only when our Lord 
became an open-air preacher that the crowds became 
so great that the pressure caused inconvenience. 


EFFECTOR, PERSECUTION 


MARK iil. 70-12. 


Kal aodv wdHO0s ard 
THs L'adtvalas Kodo 9n- 
cev, Kal dd THs *lovdatas 
Kal aid “lepocokvpwv Kal 
amd THs “Idoupalas kai 
mépav Tov “lopddvov Kal 
mept Tupov cai Ziddva, 
adH00s modU, adKovovTes 
doa Tovet 7jAOay mpds av- 
Tov, Kal elmev Tots pa- 
Gyrats avrov iva mod prov 
mpookaprepy avr dia Tov 
bxAov iva pn OrNBwow 
avtov’ moAXovs yap €Ge- 
pamevoev, WoTEe EwirinrTew 
airy va airod dywrrar 
boo eixov pdoriyas. Kal 
Ta TvevmaTa TA aKdOapra, 
étay avrov éPewpour, mpo- 
cémimtov atta Kal éxpa- 
fov Aéyovra O71, Dv ef 6 
vids TOU eod. Kai moda 
émeTiua avrois iva un av- 


THE CROWDS 


MATT. iv. 24, 25. 


Kal amr7p\@ev axon 
avrov eis 6Anv THY Duplav’ 
kal mpoojveykay avr 
wdvTas Tovs KaKOs éxor- 
Tas wotxidars vooos Kal 
Bacdvois ocuvexouévous, 
dacmovifouevous Kal oedn- 
viagouevous Kal mapadv- 
TiKoUs, Kal €0epdmevoev 
avrovs. Kal AKoAOVOncay 
avT@ dxAot ToAdol ard 
THs TadiAaias cai Aexa- 
moNews Kal *Lepoco\ uw 
kal *lovdaias kat mépay 
Tod ’lopddvov. 


MATT. xii. 154, 16. 


Kal qKorovdncay aire 
mo\Xol, Kal é@epdrevcev 
avrovs mdavras, Kal é7reri- 
ynoev avrots iva ui) pave- 
pov avrov roijowory. 
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LUKE vi. 17-19. 


Kal caraBas per’ abrav 
éorn éml térov meduwol, 
kal SxAos modvs uabyTov 
avrod, Kal mwAnGos mov 
To0 Aaod dro mdons THs 
*Tovdalas cal *lepovoarijp 
kat THs mapadlov Tupouv 
Kat 2Zidavos, of 7HAGav 
dxovoar avrov Kal labjvat 
avd Tov voowy avrov" 
kat of évoxNovmevor amd 
TvevLaTwy aKabdpTwv 
é€GepatrevovTo* Kal mas 6 
éxdos éfjrovy dmrecGat 
avrod, O7e SUvayis ap’ 
avrov é&jpxero Kai iaro 
TAYTUS. 


\ 2 , 
TOV Pavepoyv Toijowow, 


We read in the Acts that the effect of the persecution 
following on the death of Stephen was a great extension 
of the new religion, as its adherents were driven from 
Jerusalem to other cities. The same was the effect 
of the conspiracy which made Capernaum an unsafe 
place of residence for our Lord. As He was forced 
to become an open-air preacher the number of His 
auditors increased, and the fame of His wonderful 
power of healing brought people to seek His help for 
themselves, or for sick relatives. 

St Matthew seems to have made a double use of this 
passage of Mark. The closest parallel to the present 
section is Matt. iv. 24, 25, where we can scarcely doubt 
that either St Matthew copied Mark, or that St Mark 
used the same authority as St Matthew. It seems to me 

that the second is the more probable hypothesis, as the 
differences between the two accounts appear to me more 
easily accounted for on the supposition that St Mark 
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varied from his original than that St Matthew did. The 
parallelism between the two Evangelists comes to an end 
with the Sermon on the Mount; and we need no other 
explanation why there is nothing in Mark corresponding 
to that discourse than that it was not that Evangelist’s 
plan to include in his Gospel long discourses, such 
as those of which St Matthew has preserved such 
valuable records. With St Matthew’s twelfth chapter 
parallelism with Mark begins again. Matthew xii. 
15, 16 is evidently to be referred to the same source as 
the present section of Mark, for it has the same place 
in both Gospels, namely, coming immediately after the 
relation of the conspiracy made against our Lord. 
St Mark, however (i. 25), had already told of our Lord’s 
refusal to permit demons to give testimony to Him. 

In Luke I find nothing to indicate that he used any 
other authority than Mark. He does indeed transpose 
this section and the next, which gives the names of the 
Apostles ; but it is a sufficient account of this that his 
object was to bring the narration of the assembling of a 
multitude, whom our Lord addressed in company with 
His disciples, into close connexion with the report of 
the Sermon in Luke vi. 20. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE TWELVE 


MARK iil. 13-15. LAG 2:0, Ee LUKE Vi. 12, 13. 


Kal dvaBalvec eis 7rd 
Epos kal mpookadetrar ois 
HOer\ev avrds, kat amnr- 
Gov mpos avréy. Kat 
étrolncev GwWoeKa, ods Kal 
dmoordXous wvduaceyv, va 
dow per’ avrod cai iva 
admooTtéX\n avrovs Knpvo- 
cew kal éxew éfovolay 
éexBadrew Tao Sapdyia* 
kal érrolnoev Tovs OWOexa. 


Kai mpooxadecd- 
bevos Tovs Gw5exa pa- 
O@nras avTov &dwKey 
avrots éfovclay mvevu- 
arov aKkabdprwv Ware 
ExBd\\ew atta Kal 
Geparrevey wacay véd- 
gov Kal magay pada- 
klay. 


’"Eyévero dé év rais Hué- 
pats ravrats éfeAPety adrdv 
els TO dpos mpoceviacOat, 
Kat qv OvavuKrepevwy év 
TH T™pocevxn Tod Geod. 
kat dre éyévero tépa, 
mpocepuryncev Tovs uabn- 
Tas avTod, Kal éxNeEdwevos 
am avT&y dwéexa, ods Kai 
amroaréAous wvéuacer, 


I have preferred here rather to say zhe Twelve than 
the Apostles, because the appropriation of the latter 
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name to the Twelve, though undoubtedly early, was 
not the original usage. It is certain that our Lord 
in His lifetime had chosen twelve of His disciples for 
special favour, to whom He gave instructions other than 
those addressed to the bulk of His followers (Mark ix. 35; 
x. 32). At the Last Supper He is described (Matt. 
XXVI. 20), aS sitting down wth the Twelve. He promised 
them special honour in His Father’s Kingdom, where 
they were to szt upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30). After His 
death the Twelve were the governors of the Church. 
The phrase had become so established by use that St 
Paul employs it, 1 Cor. xv. 5, where it is not strictly 
applicable, viz., in speaking of our Lord’s appearances 
after His resurrection to the Apostles, whose number 
had been reduced by the defection of Judas. It is 
intelligible then why the number of twelve was com- 
pleted on the first vacancy, but not so when the rulers 
of the Church were known by a different title. 

The name afost/e, in the sense of exvoy or misszonary, 
seems to have been first given to the Twelve when our 
Lord sent them out in pairs to preach in neighbouring 
towns; and to have been given in reference to that 
special mission. But we find both from St Matthew’s 
Gospel and St Mark’s that the appointment of the 
Twelve had been made before. In fact, St Matthew 
does not relate that appointment at all; and it seems 
not to have been formally related in the document OQ 
which he used. The charge given by our Lord on 
sending out these missionaries must be referred to Q, 
as being used both by St Matthew and St Luke, though 
only in a very abridged form in Mark; but St Matthew 
assumes the Twelve to have been chosen already, for he 
begins, Azd he called unto him his twelve disciples, and 
gave them authority over unclean spirits, etc. At the end 
of this discourse it is still only the word dzsczples that is 
used: When Jesus had made an end of commanding his 
twelve disceples, he departed thence; and all through the 
rest of the Gospel the word afostles is never used. 
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Twice afterwards (xx. 17; xxvi. 20), when he has to 
speak of that body, they are called, not ¢he afoséles, but 
the twelve disciples. And twice again (xxvi. 14, 47) when 
the defection of Judas is related, he is described, not as 
an apostle, but as ove of the twelve. It being the case 
that St Matthew does not use the word apostle before or 
after the section now under consideration, it deserves 
the more notice that there should be a single use of it 
in this section, and that there it should come in paren- 
thetically, without any explanation why the name should 
be employed. The Evangelist had told that our Lord 
gave His twelve dzscples authority to cast out demons 
and power to heal diseases, and then comes a little 
section containing the names of the Twelve, beginning, 
Now the names of the twelve apostles are these. It must 
be observed that no mention has been made of the 
Twelve having been chosen in order that our Lord 
might sezd them out to preach; nor even is this men- 
tioned at the end of the discourse which the Evangelist 
records; for the conclusion runs, When Jesus had made 
an end of commanding his twelve disciples, not, as we 
might expect, they went out to preach, as they had been 
sent, but He departed thence to teach and preach in their 
cities (Matt. xi. 1). 

I conclude from the difference with regard to the use 
of the word azdcroXos between this section and the rest 
of St Matthew’s Gospel that the two are not of equal 
date. Criticism seems to me to show clearly that the 
original document to which this Evangelist and St Luke 
were both indebted for this discourse of our Lord, did 
not contain the names of those to whom it was addressed. 
It is worth mention too, that whereas in arranging the 
matter common to the Synoptic Gospels, if we do not 
find all three agreeing in their order, we usually have 
two agreeing against the third, so that there is some 
trace of an original common arrangement, with regard 
to the names of the Apostles no two Evangelists insert 
them in exactly the same place. Thus I am led to 
believe that the section which gives the names of the 
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Apostles (Matt. x. 2-4), though not belonging to the 
earliest form of the Gospel history, was added when the 
First Gospel assumed its present form, probably when 
from having been an Aramaic it became a Greek Gospel. 
We shall presently see that the use of the title Apostles 
to denote the rulers of the Church at Jerusalem was of 
very early introduction ; and we need not be surprised 
that it should be used in this section. 

We turn now to Mark. I have already inferred 
that the authority OQ, used by St Matthew, had not 
given the names of the Twelve, nor related their first 
selection and appointment, but had assumed their pre- 
eminence as already recognised. It had already been 
recognised by QO that the appointment of the Twelve 
came before the sending them out to preach; and we 
must feel that St Mark judged rightly that the consti- 
tution of their office was an important event in the 
history of the Church, which deserved to be distinctly 
related. It appears that the elevation of the Twelve 
to this higher office took place by successive steps. 
In the first place, we read that our Lord called some 
of those who had been His accustomed hearers to be 
His especial companions; and the calling of Andrew 
and Peter, James and John, and of Matthew, is 
formally related in the Synoptic Gospels. The call, 
then, recorded at the beginning of the history, was 
not one to mere discipleship; but those who were 
thus called were to give up all former employments 
which interfered with companionship with Jesus in 
His work. And it appears from St Mark’s history of 
the events of the Sabbath which followed the call 
of the four disciples, that even then our Lord took 
His disciples with Him on His missionary tours. 

St Matthew and St Mark agree in relating that it 
was the increase of the multitudes who thronged our 
Lord that made it necessary for Him to increase the 
number of His assistants. He had compassion on 
the multitudes because they were as sheep not having 
a shepherd; and He directed His disciples to pray the 
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Lord of the harvest, that he send forth labourers into his 
harvest (Matt. ix. 36-38). And no doubt St Luke was 
right (vi. 12) in understanding what St Mark records 
(iii. 13) of Jesus going up into the mountain before 
His choice of the Twelve, as indicating prayer offered 
by Himself before taking this new step. St Mark 
does not mention that it was for the purpose of 
prayer that our Lord retired from the company of 
His disciples; but he tells of this temporary solitude 
of His, so as to bring out more strongly the action 
of our Lord’s individual will in the choice of the 
rulers of His Church. He did not take those who 
happened to be in His company; He was apart from 
that company when He summoned to Him those 
whom he himself would (ovis Oedev avros), and they 
went away to him (xat anHdOov zpos avrov). Thus it 
would seem that it was not only the Apostles first 
chosen who had received each a separate individual 
call, but that also when He completed into twelve the 
number of these more intimate disciples, each of the 
new members received in like manner a separate call. 

St Mark separates by an interval (iii. 13; vi. 7) his 
account of two things which St Matthew has placed 
together, namely, the first choice of the Twelve, and 
the sending them forth in pairs to preach. We can 
have no hesitation in recognising the historical fitness 
of St Mark’s arrangement, in which he has been 
followed by St Luke (vi. 13; ix. 1). 

When we read St Mark’s account in connexion with 
the supplemental information given by St Matthew and 
St Luke, we are at no loss to understand what took 
place, viz., that after nightfall had relieved our Lord 
from the pressure of the crowds which thronged Him 
by day, He ascended ¢he mountain for the purpose of 
prayer, possibly accompanied by two or three of His 
more intimate disciples; and that, in the morning, He 
summoned to Him the other disciples whom He was | 
about to charge with this new commission. 

St Mark’s words, according to the most widely 
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circulated version, are (iii. 14), cat évroinoey dwdecka iva oow 
MeT QUTOV, Kal va aTooTeAAy avTOUS KNpvaceELY, Kal eXeELV 
e€ovolay exBadrAew Ta dapoua. The first thing that calls 
for remark here is the use of the word ézoijcev, when we 
should rather have expected such a word as St Luke’s 
exNeEauevos. The simplest explanation of St Mark’s form 
of expression is that it arises from his objection to use 
the chronologically inappropriate title apostles. ‘There 
is no awkwardness in using zoey for appointment 
to an office, if it be done with a double accusative. 
Thus no one would stumble at such a statement as, 
fle made Peter an apostle, any more than we find 
difficulty in the statement (Acts ii. 36), God made Jesus 
whom ye crucified both Lord and Christ. And if the 
word afostle had at first borne the signification that was 
afterwards given it, the word make would have caused 
us no embarrassment; for the text in Mark might have 
run, Jesus made twelve of his disciples apostles. But at the 
period of time which St Mark is describing, even the 
Twelve themselves had not got that name. Mark is 
here telling of the first choice of the Twelve; and it 
was only at that later period, when their Master senz 
them forth to preach, that they earned the title of His 
envoys. ‘Thus instead of describing the office to which 
they were appointed by a title, it became necessary to 
use a periphrasis, va @ow per avrot, cat va aroorédAy 
avToUs KypioceLY. 

St Mark’s phraseology, however, has a parallel in 
the Septuagint translation of 1 Sam. xii. 6, /¢ zs the Lord 
that appointed Moses and Aaron, and that brought your 
Jathers up out of the land of Egypt. See Heb. iii. 2. 

Here we have to deal with a very notable various 
reading. Inthe parallel passage in which St Luke relates 
the selection of the Twelve (vi. 13), when he has told 
that out of His disciples our Lord chose twelve, he adds 
whom also he named apostles. That these words belong 
to the genuine text of Luke there can be no dispute; 
they appear also in the text of St Mark’s account 
(iii. 14), according to Bs and their usual followers. 
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If I am right in thinking that St Luke, in writing 
his Gospel, made much use of St Mark’s, then we must 
attribute agreement between these two Gospels, not to 
blunders of copyists, but to the fact that the common 
words had their place already in the copy of Mark which 
St Luke used. 

What weighs much with me is that the presence of 
the clause is quite natural in Luke, but not so in Mark. 
When St Mark has told how our Lord gave Simon the 
surname of Peter, he at once drops the use of the former 
name, by which he has uniformly called him before, 
and thenceforward calls him nothing but Peter. Here 
the statement that our Lord called the Twelve fs 
apostles leads to nothing: St Mark never uses the word 
again save when it can be translated mzsszonartes. Yet 
it was not long before the fact that these Twelve had 
been drdcrodo, not of Jewish communities or of 
Christian churches (titles which others could bear), 
but of Christ Himself, gave them their chief claim to 
consideration ; and already when St Luke wrote, the 
name of Afoséles for the rulers of the Church at Jerusalem 
had been fully established. In St Luke’s Gospel these 
rulers are sometimes called the Twelve, sometimes ¢he 
Apostles, but almost always when the former title is used 
we can believe that the Evangelist is using previous 
sources. In the book of the Acts they are called AZosétles 
almost all through, and the word Ajostle seems to have 
quite lost its original meaning of mdssconary; for if 
we gave the word that meaning the statement in the 
beginning of Acts viii, would sound oddly, that the 
effect of the persecution that arose on the death of 
Stephen was that the members of the Church of 
Jerusalem were scattered everywhere preaching the 
word, except the missionaries. 

In the case before us, we can say with tolerable 
certainty that the manuscripts which omit the clause 
preserve an older reading than those which exhibit it. 
For there is no conceivable reason why any transcriber 
who found the clause in his archetype should omit it ; 
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while, on the other hand, it is quite intelligible that 
one who wrote after Apost/es had become the recognised 
designation of the rulers of the infant Church, should 
wish to note that this title had been given them by their 
Master when He sent them as His missionaries. We 
are only speaking of the comparative age of the two 
families of MSS., and are not concerned to deny that 
the introduction of the clause was very ancient, since 
it is found in Luke, whose Gospel is certainly earlier 
than the earliest date we can assign for the origin of 
the MS. which was the parent of Bs. When I say 
that the shorter form is the older, I am not concerned 
to define how much older, nor need I dispute with any 
one who may choose to defend the longer form, as 
enlarged by the Evangelist himself in a second edition. 
I think, if we set the two forms side by side, we must 
prefer the simpler as the original, and the other as a 
manipulation by, it may be, vzva voce additions. 


Kal éroingey 6ddexa va Gow per’ Kal érrolncev 6bdexa [ods kai dtrec- 
avrot Kal wa drocré\Ay avrovs K7- Tédous wyéuacer] wa Gow per’ avrov 
ptooew Kai éxew éovoiay [Bepatrevely kal va dmrocréAXyn avrots Knpiocev 
Tas vécous Kal] éxBdd\dNew Ta dat- kat éxev éfovclay éxBddrew TH 
poved. datwdvian [kat érolnoev Tovs dwdexa]. 


In both cases I take the simpler forms to be the 
original, it being far easier to account for insertion than 
for omission. The Vulgate text corrects what seems 
a manifest omission by the Evangelist, who had said 
nothing about curing diseases, which was a work of 
our Lord’s own (Matt. iv. 23; Mark ili. 10), and was 
included in the commission which He gave to His 
envoys (Matt. x. 8; Luke ix. 2, 6). Without enquiring 
why St Mark should have omitted mention of it in this 
place, I think the silence of our oldest witness sufficient 
evidence that he did, but the omission was one which a 
subsequent editor would be strongly tempted to supply. 
In like manner there was a strong temptation to insert 
the clause, Whom also he named apostles, if it were only to 
justify St Mark’s own use of the word at the conclusion 
(Mark vi. 30); though there I consider that it should 
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be translated, And the envoys gather together unto Jesus ; 
and reported to him what they had done, and what they had 
taught. But when the periphrasis had been enlarged by 
the addition of this clause, it seemed necessary to catch 
up the thread of the narrative by the repetition of the 
words xat éroincev dwdexa, Which now becomes roves dadexa, 
the Twelve having been already mentioned. 
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MARK iil. 16-192. 


(Kai éré@nxev bvoua 
TO Ziuwrr) lérpov, cat 
*IdxwBorr ov Tod LeBedaiov 
kal “lwdvnv tov adehpov 
Tov’ laxwBov (kai éréOnxev 
auTots dvoua Boaynpyés, 6 
éorw Tiot Boovris), Kat 
*"Avopéav kai Pidurmov kat 
Bap9orouatov xat Mad- 
Oatoy Kat Owuary Kal 
"Idxw8ov tov Tod’ AXpatou 
kal Gaddatoy cai Liuwra 
Tov Kavavaioy xai “Lovdav 
"Ioxapiod, os Kai mape- 
SwKev adrdy. 


MATT. x. 2-4. 

Tav dé dhdexa drro- 
oTOhkuy Ta dvduaTra 
é€orw TalTa* mpwros 
ZViuwy oO Neydpmevos 
Ilérpos kal ’Avdpéas 6 
ddekpos avTov Kal 
*IdxwBos 6 Tod ZeBe- 
datov kai "Iwdvns 6 
aderpes avrod, Pihir- 
mos Kat Bap@oXonatos, 
Owuds kai Mal@atos 
0 TeAWYns, "IdxwBos o 
rod A\dalov cai Oad- 
datos, Diuwy 6 Kav- 
avatos Kal “lovdas 6 
*Toxapiirys «866 xa 
Tapadovds avrov. 


LUKE vi. 14-16. 


Divwva dv Kal wvoua- 
cev Ilérpov Kal ’Avdpéav 
Tov ddehpdov avTod Kal 
"TdxwBov kat Iwdvnv Kal 
Piktrmor Kat BapGono- 
peatov cai Mad@aiov kal 
Owpav [kat] “IdkcwBov 
"Ardalov kal Diwwva roy 
kadovpevoy Znrwrnv Kal 
*Lovdav “LlaxwBov cai "Lov- 
dav *Ioxapiwd dbs éyévero 
Tpoodrys. 


I may notice in passing a slight awkwardness of 


expression in the terms in which St Mark introduces 
his list, for which the Evangelist himself rather than 
his transcribers seems to be responsible. It is such 
that a strict grammarian might maintain that Peter 
was not included in St Mark’s list of Apostles; for 
the accusative Ilérpov is made to do double duty. We 
want it to complete the sentence éréOyxev dvoua To 
Siuwr Iérpoy ; and if we so employ it, it is absent from 
its place in the Apostolic list, érpov, cat "laxwSov, x.7.X. 

So trifling a matter scarcely needs mention ; but it is 
more important to remark that we have in the Synoptic 
Gospels three lists of the Apostles; and though the 
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lists agree so closely that there is strong probability 
that they have all a common source—there is in fact 
agreement as to eleven of the names-—-yet St Luke 
mentions one, ‘lovdav laxaBou (Judas the son, or it may 
be the brother of James), whose name is not recorded by 
St Matthew or St Mark. 

In the ordinary course of things, where no counter- 
acting supernatural interference takes place, uncertainty 
creeps into the early history of any great institution. 
Newly enlisted workers who throw themselves heartily 
into the performance of the task assigned to them 
often have little curiosity to enquire into the antiquity 
of the details of the system which they find in actual 
operation. Every living organism is constantly receiv- 
ing developments; and in my own experience I have 
found that several details of practical working, the 
origin of which I myself remember, are accepted by 
the younger generation as of immemorial antiquity. 
I have often regretted that when I was myself a young 
man I had not the curiosity to enquire into the history 
of some of our existing usages, concerning which 
there were many then alive who could have informed 
me, but whose testimony is now lost. I suppose that 
if any one were now writing the history of one of our 
universities, and had to give a list of those who held 
the chief offices forty years ago, unless he had some- 
thing more than unwritten tradition to guide him, he 
would be likely to omit the names of several who did 
good work in their time, but whose personality had 
not been such as to impress itself strongly on their 
contemporaries, and he would perhaps include the 
names of two or three of the immediately following 
generation whose activity had made their names 
remembered. 

Now the rulers of the Church when St Luke wrote 
were not the same as those who received the original 
commission. We know for certain of one change—the 
substitution of Matthias for Judas Iscariot; and in 
the course of forty years there were probably other 
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changes. When St Luke wrote, the first place among 
the church rulers at Jerusalem belonged to James, the 
Lord’s brother; but the best critics are agreed that he 
could not have been one of the original Twelve, for 
both St Mark and St John give us to understand that 
at the time of the appointment of the Twelve our 
Lord’s brethren did not believe on Him. Nay, very 
respectable tradition asserts that it was only after our 
Lord’s resurrection that an appearance to James brought 
him to full and complete faith. Yet we know from 
1 Cor. ix. 5 that in the early days of the Church our 
Lord’s brethren took an active part in preaching His 
Gospel. Other changes must have occurred during the 
interval between the appointment of the Twelve and the 
first publication of the Gospels, so that if the Evangelists 
had been dependent on their own enquiries for a list 
of the original Twelve, there would be likely to have 
been much variation between their accounts. The fact, 
however, is that they agree as to all the names but one. 
This agreement makes it reasonable to believe that all 
used a common document, while the one disagreement 
shews that they did not use it slavishly, but supple- 
mented it with independent information. 

Let us compare now St Matthew’s list with St Mark’s. 
We shall find in other cases indications that St Matthew 
used St Mark’s Gospel, though in possession of an 
earlier source of information. And as I have noted an 
indication that St Mark’s list of the Apostles was added 
as an afterthought to what he had derived from his 
principal earlier source, it is natural to conclude that 
the list of the Apostles was borrowed by St Matthew 
from Mark. Yet, on examination, it seems to me more 
likely that both Evangelists were indebted to a common 
authority. We are at once struck by the difference, 
that in St Matthew’s list the Apostles are arranged in 
couples, but not so in Mark. We are told that our 
Lord sent out these missionaries two by two. St Luke 
tells the same of the Seventy (x. 1); and in the 
Clementines Peter is represented as sending out his 
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disciples in pairs in like manner. In the Acts too, 
when Paul and Barnabas can no longer travel together 
on a missionary tour, each seeks a new assistant, as 
if a preacher without a companion were impossible ; 
and thenceforward we read of Paul and Silas, while 
Barnabas joins Mark with himself. Thus it is natural 
enough that the earliest list should exhibit a trace of 
this pairing. If this had been so in the list which 
St Mark had received, we can still see reason why 
this Evangelist might use a different arrangement ; for 
he begins by telling how our Lord gave Simon the 
surname of Peter; and then it is appropriate to add 
that He gave the sons of Zebedee the name Boanerges. 
Thus Andrew comes to be separated from Peter, and 
the arrangement in pairs is abandoned. 

Both lists begin with Peter, but St Matthew 
expressly says rpo@ros Xiuwv. There is no room for 
doubt that in our Lord’s lifetime Peter took the leading 
part among the Twelve; and, contrary to what we 
might have been led to expect by the tradition that 
Mark had been Peter’s interpreter, we find in the First 
Gospel anecdotes honourable to Peter, which St Mark 
does not record. St Mark’s arrangement of the names 
gives prominence to the fact that besides Peter there 
were two other disciples, James and John, whom our 
Lord had distinguished with special favour. On the 
whole then I am inclined to believe that the list of 
the Apostles which Matthew gives preserves the more 
ancient tradition, and that the arrangement in Mark 
which exhibits a triplicity of leading Apostles is that 
Evangelist’s own. It does not seem likely that if the 
list which reached St Matthew had been a mere catalogue 
of separate names he would have undertaken to give the 
original couplings, unless he had some early tradition 
to guide him. 

I come now to the only name about which the 
tradition is indistinct. It appears in the latest form that 
the Apostolic list assumed as Ledde@us, whose surname 
was Thaddeus (Matt. x. 3, Text. Rec.). This form, 
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however, we may disregard, as an attempt to reconcile 
two earlier conflicting accounts, one of which gave the 
name as Thaddeus and the other as Lebbzus. Of 
the MSS. which have reached us, the two oldest give the 
name as Thaddeus. But the authority for the form 
Lebbeus is also very ancient. It was accepted by 
Origen as the true reading of Matthew, and we may 
assume was so read by him in his MSS. of the Gospel 
(Pref. Comm. in Ep. ad Romanos). Consequently, 
the decision made by Tischendorf was that Lebdeus 
was the true reading of Matthew, and 7haddeus that of 
Mark. There is no doubt that in both Gospels the 
reading Lebbeus had very early and wide circulation 
in the class of MSS. commonly now classified as 
Western. But I find little reason for making much 
distinction between the evidence in the case of Matthew 
and of Mark. All that the testimony of Origen gives 
us a right to believe is that the reading Lebbeus was 
found in copies of St Matthew’s Gospel before the end 
of the second century. But if we were to make any 
distinction between the two Gospels it is rather in Mark 
than in Matthew that we should expect to find the read- 
ing Ledbeus; for I can find no account of the origin of 
the variation so plausible as the suggestion that it arose 
out of an attempt to include in the list of the Apostles 
the Levi whom St Mark alone records as having received 
a summons from our Lord to follow Him identical with 
that addressed to Peter and Andrew, James and John. 
The Hebrew name Levi was Grecised into the form 
AeBis by Heracleon, who is chiefly known to us by 
large extracts from his comments on St John’s Gospel 
preserved by Origen, and who therefore may be referred 
to the second century, the only room for controversy 
being how much earlier than Origen he lived. I 
suspect that the form AeSaios retains the termination 
of Oaddaios, when some ingenious editor thought of 
altering the first four letters. It is quite possible that 
the alteration was made simultaneously in both Gospels, 
and therefore I do not feel myself entitled to build any- 
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thing on the preference which has been given to the 
testimony for the reading Ae@@Gaios in St Matthew’s 
Gospel. One thing I think we may conclude, viz., 
that at the time the name Lebbzus was introduced 
into the list the memory of the real Thaddeus must 
have been lost, and he had probably been some time 
dead. 

There is, however, a Thaddzus of whom Eusebius, 
in the first book of his Ecclesiastical history, c. 13, gives 
an account, said to have been derived from the archives 
of the church of Edessa, who was said to have first 
planted the Gospel in that part of Mesopotamia. His 
name appears in extant Syriac documents as Addai; 
and possibly it was Eusebius who first gave it the form 
Thaddeus; but in any case this Thaddeus has no 
claim to a place in the Apostolic list; for the Syrian 
tradition only counts him as one of the Seventy. It was 
a different Apostle who was venerated for his share in 
the foundation of the early Syrian Church, namely 
Thomas, whose proper name is said to have been Judas ; 
for, as the readers of the Fourth Gospel know, the word 
Thomas signifies no more than ¢wen. Thus we are not 
given any clue to the appearance of the name Thaddzeus 
in the lists of Matthew and Mark. Thomas, in the earlier 
lists, is not coupled with any Apostle but Matthew, and 
the Judas in St Luke’s list stands by himself. 

It is certainly a curious coincidence that when we 
find a Thaddzus in St Mark’s list of the Apostles, 
replaced by a Judas in St Luke’s, the legend should 
bring the names of Thaddzeus and Judas into connexion 
with each other. We may safely conclude that when 
St Luke made his list of the Apostles one whom he 
designates as ‘lovdas “laxsBov was either then bearing 
rule in the Church at Jerusalem, or had done so within 
existing memory, and had made such an impression as 
to have been counted as one who must have been among 
the original Twelve. It may also be inferred that usage 
had then ceased to connect the name Thaddzus with 
one of these Twelve, though no doubt we need not deny 
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that the name might have been found among the second 
generation of Christians. 

I may note in passing the curiously parenthetic way 
in which St Luke brings in his list of the Apostles, in 
the middle of a very long sentence, He called his disciples, 
and having chosen twelve from them, whom also he named 
apostles, Simon whont he also called Peter, etc., and having 
come down with them, stood on a level spot. 
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I dare say there are some of my readers who would 
not violently disapprove of my opinion that there are 
one or two of the original Twelve about whose names 
we cannot be quite certain, and that the existence of 
such uncertainty is no disparagement to our Evangelic 
record. Yet I fear many of those same persons would 
be shocked at any doubt being cast on the complete 
accuracy of St Luke’s account of the appointment of 
the Seventy. 

Of course if we adopt the older view of inspiration, 
according to which everything that St Luke relates 
must have taken place exactly as he relates it, such an 
enquiry as to his sources as I have engaged in is idle, 
if not reprehensible ; and we cannot draw any difference 
between the certainty of the evidence for one of his 
statements and for another ; all are alike beyond doubt 
and question. But in statements resting on human 
evidence there is room for great diversity between the 
certainty with which we can accept one, and that with 
which we can hold another; and I cannot but feel that 
we can be very much more certain that our Lord chose 
twelve, whom He afterwards called Apostles, than that 
He afterwards chose other seventy also. 

If every statement made by any one of the four 
Evangelists is absolutely beyond question, it is im- 
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material by how many of them any fact is attested ; 
but otherwise it makes an important difference that the 
choice of the Twelve is related by all, and that of the 
Seventy only by St Luke, that he gives no account of 
the occasion or circumstances under which the call was 
given, that he does not name any of those who received 
it, and that, when he has to record the charge given 
them, he does nothing but repeat the charge given on 
sending out the Twelve. In St Luke’s later history it is 
not mentioned concerning any one that he had been 
one of the Seventy ; and when at a later period attempts 
were made to form a list of them, these lists inspire no 
confidence, being apparently formed by raking together 
all the names of early Christians which any tradition, 
however faint, had preserved, and then completing the 
number by invention. | 

And yet I do not doubt that our Lord from time to 
time commissioned other missionaries besides the Twelve 
to preach for Him. What seems to me less certain is 
that their number was exactly seventy, or that they were 
allsent at one time. St Luke’s narrative gives me the 
impression that he had taken pains to complete previous 
accounts by personal enquiry: he is able to add the 
name of Judas to those given in former lists, and gives 
an explanation of the name Kavavatos which we may 
well accept. I can easily believe that when he set him- 
self to enquire the names of the original Twelve, he 
found some who had no pretensions to be included in 
that list, yet who could truly tell him that they had been 
commissioned by our Lord to preach for Him, and whose 
account of the charge they had received from Him did 
not essentially differ from the instruction given by our 
Lord to the Twelve, when He sent them out. Such 
persons probably were the Matthias and the Joseph 
Barsabas mentioned in the first chapter of the Acts; 
and Philip, one of the Seven, to whom the title Apostle 
has been often given; and there may well have been 
other such. It would be a natural explanation of the 
existence of these supplemental missionaries, that our 
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Lord had, after the example of Moses (Exod. xxiv. 1; 
Numbers xi. 16), appointed Seventy elders in a sub- 
ordinate capacity to the Twelve. If St Luke accepted 
this solution too easily we should no longer be able to 
claim for him infallibility, but we need lose no faith in 
him as a diligent and faithful historian. 


CHARGES MADE BY OUR LORD’S ENEMIES 


MARK iii. 194, 20, 21. 

Kai épxerac eis oixov* kai ouvépxerac radu [0] dxdos, 
woTe pn SivacAa avrods pode dprov dayety. Kal dKov- 
cavres oi map’ avtov e£A\Oov Kparjoat avrév, Edeyov yap 
ore é&éoT7. 

St Mark’s Gospel gives us a more lively picture 
than do the other Gospels of the growing hostility 
of the ruling classes to our Lord, which reached its 
height at the epoch which now comes under considera- 
tion. We have read how the rage of the Pharisaic 
party against Him led them to seek the help of 
Herod’s adherents, whence our Lord’s life or liberty 
was so seriously threatened that He could no longer 
make Capernaum His headquarters. And now we 
are told that even His own relatives were carried 
away by the prevailing opinion that He was out of 
His mind, and ought to be put under restraint. 

St Mark’s narrative here has the aspect of having 
suffered a dislocation of order; yet further considera- 
tion leads us to believe that we have here a proof 
of the fidelity with which St Mark reproduces the 
information given him, even as respects the order of 
narration. The difficulty is that after we have been 
told how our Lord was so endangered by the hostility 
which encountered Him in Capernaum that He was 
forced to retire towards the upper end of the lake, 
yet now we find Him again teaching in a house in 
Capernaum, probably the same as that in which He 
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had healed the paralytic man; for it is natural to 
connect the épxera ets ofkov of this section with 
yxovcOyn OTe ev otk ect (ii. 1). He is still in the 
house when His mother and His brethren are unable 
to get admission to Him on account of the crowd; 
and it is not until the next chapter (iv.) that we have 
the formal narrative of what had been described in a 
general way before, of His teaching from a boat on 
the lake. 

The explanation I take to be is that the difficulty 
arises from the fact that the chronological order of 
events was not the same as that of their logical 
sequence. It was necessary that the Evangelist should 
tell how the rage of the Pharisaic party was stirred 
up by their failure to find evidence that Jesus had 
broken the Mosaic Law, and that they then made 
plots with the Herodians against His life. But it 
is natural to believe that some interval took place 
between the making of these plots, and the danger 
to our Lord becoming so known to His disciples as 
to induce them to provide that a boat should wait on 
Him. Much, then, of what is related in the earlier 
part of the chapter seems to have been told by way 
of anticipation, and the events related in the latter 
part of chapter iii. to have preceded our Lord’s change 
of headquarters. 

To the Christian reader it is shocking that any 
one should be able to suppose that our Lord was out 
of His mind; yet if we consider the circumstances, 
we perceive that the idea was one most likely to 
occur, as it often has done since, when followers of 
His, who were afterwards venerated as saints, had 
judgments passed on them by sensible men of the 
world. It is in itself perfectly credible that our Lord 
should have made the impression commonly produced 
by one who steps completely out of the beaten track. 
Here was a young man who, instead of working at 
his trade in the ordinary way, went about preaching 
without authority, giving himself up to such work 
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so completely, that he scarcely left himself time to 
take food, always surrounded by a mob of enthusiastic 
followers, some of whom may possibly have conducted 
themselves in such a way as to give no favourable idea 
of the sanity of their leader. Should we be surprised 
if in such a case the verdict of the upper classes was, 
This seems to be a pious, well-meaning man, but 
evidently somewhat touched in his head. His friends 
ought not to permit him to go about as he does; 
they ought to put some check on his doings? We 
must not think harshly of our Lord’s brethren if they 
could not help being affected by an opinion which 
was becoming current, and was doubtless expressed 
to them by different persons in reproaches for their 
remissness. It is not astonishing if it is only through 
St Mark’s Gospel we hear that our Lord’s family were 
seriously affected by an opinion as repugnant to the 
feelings of His disciples when St Matthew or St Luke 
wrote, as it is to our own. But St John, who, we 
have reason to believe, was acquainted with the 
Second Gospel, confirms St Mark’s representation by 
his statements (vii. 5) that the brethren of Jesus did 
not believe on Him, and (x. 20) that there were those 
who said that He was mad, or, as the more hostile 
expressed it, that He had a devil (see also John vii. 20; 
vill. 48, 52). 

It may be doubted concerning these two forms of 
expression, whether that which in our ears is the more 
offensive really meant much more than the other, in 
the ears of the people of that day. Controversies 
concerning the reality of demoniac possession lie in a 
region outside the province of him whose business is 
to register physical phenomena; for these phenomena 
may be the same, whether the cause of the bodily dis- 
turbance comes from within or from without; and it is 
very possible that diseases which a modern observer 
would describe as cases of mania or epilepsy would 
be regarded by a Jew of our Lord’s time as indicating 
possession by a demon. In like manner, the assist- 
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ance of a demon was suspected if any one exhibited 
unusual energy and activity. We have no right to 
pronounce such an hypothesis as in itself foolish or 
absurd ; for it is an attempt to explain phenomena for 
which a philosopher of the present day can give no 
more satisfactory account. 

The process of suggestion of thoughts goes on in- 
dependently of our wills. Brilliant ideas occur to one 
man which will not suggest themselves to another, 
however much he may desire it. And when they 
come, they often flash on the mind unexpectedly and 
unaccountably. We may say that the difference in 
this respect between one man and another results from 
some difference in the constitution of their brains; but 
why there should be any connexion between thoughts 
and motions of the brain is a mystery. The har- 
monious duality between the material and the spiritual 
is, for the present, an ultimate fact. Granted that the 
most clear-sighted observer of a philosopher engaged 
in the deepest speculations could discern no physical 
fact but certain minute vibrations of the particles of 
his body, or perhaps a certain eddy in the ether, the 
hypothesis that he had a mind may be as gratuitous 
an assumption as that new thoughts are caused by 
the action of some invisible beings; and if they are, 
does it make much difference whether we call these 
beings microbes or demons? 


tHE CHARGE OF CASTING)QUT) DEVIES 
BY BEELZEBUB 


MARK iii. 22-26. MATT. xii. 22-28. LUKE Xi. 14-20. 
MATT. ix. 32-34. 


The Jewish theory of demoniac possession was 
turned to ingenious account by the scribes who came 
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down from Jerusalem, probably commissioned by the 
authorities there to report on the proceedings of the 
Galilean prophet. They saw their way to damage His 
reputation in the very point where He had gained the 
highest celebrity. What seems more than anything 
else to have caught the imagination of the populace was 
the calm courage with which He would approach raging 
maniacs (whom others dared not go near, until they had 
been secured by bonds), and by mere words of command 
obtain immediate obedience, and restore the sufferers to 
their right mind. The explanation these scribes offered 
was that Jesus owed His power to being Himself a 
demoniac, nay, a worse demoniac than the rest, being: 
possessed by the king of all the demons. Thus the 
demons who bore witness that He was the Son of God 
must be regarded as His accomplices. It is evident that 
any one who accepted such a theory became inaccessible 
to any proof of our Lord’s heavenly Sonship ; for every 
evidence He gave of His divine power was only regarded 
as demonstration of the Satanic influence under which 
He acted. We can see at once the peculiar malignity 
of this blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, inasmuch as 
it tended to make recovery from it impossible. The 
same lesson is taught in Heb. vi. 4-6. 

St Mark gives no explanation why the question, By 
what power our Lord cast out demons, should have been 
raised at this particular time. But both St Matthew 
(ix. 32-34; xii. 22-24) and St Luke (xi. 14, 15) connect 
the charge of casting out demons by Beelzebub with 
one particular miracle—namely, the casting of a demon 
out of a dumb man, whose dumbness, however, did not 
proceed from disease of the organs of speech, but from 
mental disturbance, so that when he was restored to his 
right mind, he was able to speak. ‘This case, however, 
seems to have been of a kind which we shall have 
occasion to discuss more fully afterwards. 

It is to be noted that it does not appear from any of 
the accounts that the suggestion of the influence of 
Beelzebub was made in our Lord’s hearing; and when 
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we come to think of it, we see that it is more likely that 
this should be said of Him rather than zo Him. We 
can safely ascribe to Q a point in which the reports 
of St Matthew and St Luke agree, viz., that it was 
not from anything said to Him by opponents, but 
from independent knowledge that our Lord was 
acquainted with the Pharisees’ explanation of His 
power over demons: St Matthew says (xii. 25) efdwe 
vas evOuunoes avrov, St Luke (xi. 17) has elds avrav 
Ta dLavonpara. 

St Mark, who tells the story more fully than had 
been done in Q, would rather convey the impression 
that our Lord’s disciples reported to Him what they 
had heard said. St Mark’s impersonal é\eyoy rather 
suggests that this, which soon became a commonplace 
with our Lord’s opponents, had been repeated to the 
disciples by more than one person. But what is most 
interesting is our Lord’s conduct when He knew of this 
malicious invention: He grappled with it at once; He 
sent for those who had circulated it, and pointed out its 
unreasonableness. 

We may conclude that St Mark and Q are speaking 
of the same incident; for they both refer it to the same 
period of our Lord’s ministry. In the course of St 
Mark’s narrative it comes after our Lord’s selection of 
the Twelve (ili. 16), and before His sending them out in 
pairs to work ata distance from Him (vi. 7). St Matthew 
also places it before this mission, for he represents our 
Lord as referring to this calumny in His charge to the 
Apostles when He was sending them out (x. 25): Jf 
they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more shall they call them of hts household ! 

It is important to remark that we have here the 
occurrence of what may be called the Q phenomenon, 
that is to say, agreement between St Matthew and St 
Luke in things which they could not have learnt from 
Mark. The agreement is not only in the substance 
of what is related, but extends to identity of verbal 
expression. 
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MATT. xii. 27, 28. LUKE Xi. 19, 20. 


Kal ei ¢ya ev BeefeSovr éxSalrdw 7a darudma, of viot 
tuady év tive €xBddAovew ; bia ToUTO atrol Kpiral Ecovrac 
tudy. el 52 év wmvedpare Oeod eyo éxSarrtw 7a Gatudvia, 
dpa épOacev Ep’ ids  Bacideia Tod Ceod. 


These words are identical in the two Gospels, save 
that instead of & zmvevuat: Ocov, Luke has ev daxrvAw 
Meov, itself an Old Testament phrase (Exod. viii. 19). 
The words that occur here are not so common that 
casual agreement is conceivable. We are therefore 
forced to the conclusion that not only did the Evangelists 
use a common source, but that if that source had been 
originally Aramaic, there must have been a current 
Greek translation of it. I think that in this case there 
is evidence both that St Mark here used Q, and also 
that the other two Evangelists were acquainted, not only 
with Q, but also with St Mark’s account. And I believe 
that in order to fully understand the history we must 
combine all the accounts. 

I see nothing to forbid our supposing that the 
disciples were allowed to exercise their authority over 
demons before they had been sent away; and it is thus 
I understand His argument, Jf / by Beelzebub cast out 
demons, by whom do your sons cast them out? The whole 
of the Pharisaic explanation turned on the supposition 
that the demon who possessed our Lord was superior 
in authority to the evil spirits who possessed others. 
But this was a prerogative which was not transferable. 
If He was possessed by Beelzebub, by whom were His 
Apostles and the ordinary Jewish exorcists possessed ? 

But we must not omit to mention that we have here 
a duplicate in Matthew, the story which is fully told 
(xii. 22, etc.) having been briefly mentioned (ix. 32). 
There are cases where I am disposed to believe that 
St Matthew has added an account derived from Mark 
to a less full relation of the same incident which had 
been given in Q. In the present case I account for the 
duplicate by regarding the short section in chapter ix. 
as an after-thought of the Evangelist, added in order 
to give an explanation of the saying /f they have called 
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the master of the house Beelzebub; for it would evidently 
be a fault in composition, if one who read this saying 
in the tenth chapter got no explanation of it until the 
twelfth. 

It must be mentioned here that Hort was much 
disposed to reject as what he calls ‘‘a Western non- 
interpolation” the last verse (34) in that short section 
of Matt. ix., of dé Papicaioe éXeyov, Ev ro apxovte tev 
Satpovioy exBarre Ta datuovra. The evidence for rejection 
is extremely slender, being merely that it is not found 
in three Western MSS., while all the best authorities 
are opposed to the omission. I must own that the 
verse bears very much the appearance of an insertion 
suggested by Mark. The words Ay the prince of the 
demons he casteth out demons are Mark’s words, and éAeyor 
also is Marcan. St Matthew (xii. 24) and St Luke 
(xi. 15) introduce the same accusation with efvoy or eirap. 
On the other hand, admitting that there was a use of 
Mark, the question remains whether this use was made 
by St Matthew himself or by his copyists. But having 
convinced myself on other grounds that St Matthew did 
know St Mark’s Gospel, I must admit the former solution 
to be possible, and I consider that the disputed verse 
shows clear traces of St Matthew’s hand. It states that 
the suggestion that our Lord gained His power from 
Beelzebub was made $y the Pharisees. So St Matthew 
has it (xii. 24); but the Pharisees are not named in this 
connexion either by St Mark or St Luke. It may seem 
paradoxical, but it is the Marcan character of Matt. ix. 34, 
which makes me think that verse more likely to come 
from St Matthew himself than from his copyists. A 
scribe who knew no Gospel but St Matthew’s might 
be tempted to add to the story briefly told in chapter ix. 
a trait which he found in the fuller narrative of chapter 
xii.; but in that chapter he could not find Mark’s 
phrases. St Mark does not use the word BSeelzebud 
which occurs twice in the two verses common to 
Matthew and Luke (Matt. xii. 27, 28; Luke xi. 19, 
20), but absent from Mark. But both St Matthew and 
oO 
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St Luke agree with St Mark in using the word Satan 
in our Lord’s reply, 7f Satan cast out Satan. 
After these verses follows in all the Gospels 


MARK ili. 27. 


"ANN ov Stvarar ovdels 
els THY olklay Tod loxupod 
elochOcv Ta oKetn avToU 
diaprdcat éay ph mp@rov 
roy loxupdy Ojon, Kai Tére 
Thy olktay avrov d.ap- 
TACEL, 


MATT. xii. 29. 

"H was Stvarat Tis 
elcehGeitv els Thy oikiar 
Tov loxupod Kat Ta oKEe’y 
avrod aprdcat, éav pn 
mparov Shon Tov icxupér ; 
kal Tére Thy oiklay avrov 
diapraces. 


LUEE xu 21, 22- 


"Orav 6 loxupds Kabw- 
wrcpévos pudacon THY 
EavTod atdjv, év elpivn 
éorly Ta brad pxovra avrov" 
érav O€ icxupérepos aio 
ere Oa vixjon alr dv, Thy 
TravorAtay avrod atpe éd’ 


7) érevol0e: kat Ta oKdda 
avrov diadldwouw, 


The connexion here is obvious enough: ‘‘ You are 
not to adopt the absurd conclusion that my casting 
out devils is a sign that Satan’s kingdom is divided in 
itself, you ought rather to perceive that it means that 
a stronger than Satan has come upon him and is spoil- 
ing his goods.” We are reminded of our Lord’s tempta- 
tion, when He refused to accept anything from Satan 
except on the terms of conquest. 

After this verse St Matthew (xii. 30) and St Luke 
(xi. 23) have another not found in Mark, 6 muy oy per 
€uou KaT €uou eoTiy, Kal O mi TUVaywv per emou GKopTiCel. 
This is part of the evidence that St Mark is here abridg- 
ing Q. Next follow in Matthew and Mark the saying 
about the peculiar malignity of the sin against the Holy 


Ghost. 


MARK iii. 28-30. 


"Aut éyw tyiv sre 
mdvTa apeOjoerac Tots 
viots TOv avOpwrwr, Ta 
apapTiwara Kkaiai Brac- 
onulat doa éav Braodn- 
ujowow® bs & apy Bdac- 
pnunon eis TO veda TO 
dytov, ovK exer adeow 
els Tov aiwva, adda évoxéds 
éorw alwvlov duapTnuaros. 
Srt EXeyor, Ilvedua axa- 
Oaprov éxet, 


MATT. xii. 31, 32. 


Aw rotro dAéyw dbyiv, 
mica duaptia kat Brac- 
gnula ageOjoerac Tots 
avOpdrrots, 7 d€ TOU mvev- 
paros Bracdnula ovdK 
apeOjoerat, Kal ds éav 
elrn Aéyor KaTa Tov viov 
To avOpwrov, apedjoerat 
avra@* os 6’ dy elrn xara 
Tov mvetparos Tov arylou, 
ovk adeOjoerat aire obre 
év ToUTw T@ alavi ore év 
TO pédAdovTt, 


LUKE xii. Io. 

Kai mas 8s épet Adyov 
els Tov vidvy TOU avOpwrou, 
adedncera aire’ Te dé 
eis TO &ytov mvetua Bdac- 
onunoart. otk apedjce- 
TOL, 


But it has to be remarked that St Luke separates 
this saying from the context in which St Matthew 
and St Mark have given it, and places it together 
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with another saying of our Lord’s, its connexion with 
which is obvious. The best explanation is that this 
verse had been given as an isolated saying in Q, and 
had been placed in its true connexion by St Mark, 
which would account for his adding, Because they sazd, 
He hath an unclean spirit. We could thus understand 
St Matthew’s adopting St Mark’s arrangement ; but it 
is less easy to see why St Luke should not have done 
so also, supposing he had read this verse of Mark. 
There is no doubt that St Luke, in the composition . 
of his Gospel, not only employed the source Q, but 
included also a good deal of what may be called the 
Petrine tradition. The questions remain for discussion, 
Was it through St Mark’s Gospel that St Luke knew 
the Petrine tradition, or had it been preserved in an 
independent form used alike by St Mark and St Luke? 
And again, supposing that St Luke knew St Mark’s 
Gospel, did he know it in the form of a written book, or 
only through oral recitations, which may have been 
fragmentary and interrupted? If St Luke’s close 
adherence to St Mark’s order in the earlier part of his 
Gospel inclines us to believe that St Luke read our 
Second Gospel, this notable deviation from St Mark’s 
order must be remarked as a fact counting on the 
other side. Yet it is not one which demonstrates 
ignorance of Mark; for when a writer is using two 
sources, we cannot always pretend to explain the reason 
for the deviation, if he sometimes follows the order of 
one, sometimes that of the other. St Luke is here 
using Q, and he might not have had at the moment 
in his mind St Mark’s note of the occasion on which 
our Lord’s words had been used; a note, however, for 
which we must be thankful, since it better enables us 
to understand to what kind of offences our Lord’s words 
apply. In this case I myself am disposed to explain 
the difference of order between the two Evangelists by 
the difference of the objects which each had mainly in 
view: St Mark’s appears to have been chiefly historical. 
It seems to me that St Luke desired to give our Lord’s 
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words a wider application than to the blasphemies 
uttered in His lifetime, and to extend them to those 
directed after His death against the Holy Ghost (see 
p. 298), and not merely to what we now regard as 
the ordinary manifestations of His influence, but even 
to those which we count extraordinary or miraculous. 

After the verses about the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, St Matthew adds five verses (xii. 33-37), 
not found in this connexion in Mark or Luke. One of 
these verses is found in St Matthew’s report of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and three of them in the report 
in Luke vi., of the same or a kindred discourse. The 
question is whether these five verses were found in this 
place in Q, or whether St Matthew has chosen to insert 
here words only known to him as having been at some 
time spoken by our Lord. Now TI lay no stress on the 
omission of the verses either by St Mark, who habitually 
abridges Q, or by St Luke, who is evidently abridging 
in this place, for he compresses into one discourse our 
Lord’s answer to the suggestion of demoniac influence, 
and His reply when asked to exhibit a sign from heaven. 

There is nothing that forbids us to believe that our 
Lord on two different occasions used the saying that 
an evil fruit comes from an evil tree; and in both 
the places where they are reported, the words fail in 
completely with the context. When our Lord bids His 
disciples to beware of false prophets, He might be expected 
to give some rule for distinguishing the false from the 
true, and accordingly He gives the rule Ly ther fruzts 
ye shall know them. \n the present case, the section is 
equally in its place. What Jesus had said about the 
deadly effect of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
suggests the enquiry, Can the speaking of any words 
have consequences so fatal? So He then points out 
that the evil words are not the disease, but the symptom. 
Evil words are but the indication and the expression of 
evil thoughts. There is no injustice then in judging 
a man by his words. In the place in which St Luke 
gives the same saying (Luke vi. 43-45) the connexion 
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with what precedes is by no means so clear; and it is 
more easy to believe that the Third Evangelist has here 
joined together sayings which he found without any 
record of the occasion on which each was spoken. 





OUR LORD’S MOTHER AND HIS BRETHREN 


We have here a difference of arrangement between 
Matthew and Mark. St Matthew here has two sections 
which need separate comment, viz., the demand of a 
sign from heaven, and the section about the relapsed 
demoniac, which are also used by St Luke in such a 
way as to give us reason to think that they stood in this 
orderin QO. St Mark has something corresponding to 
the first section in a later place. The second he omits 
altogether, and now passes at once to the section, also 
found in QO, concerning our Lord’s repulse of an interview 
sought by His mother and His brethren. I here follow 
St Mark’s order, because I consider that that Evangelist 
designedly placed it in close connexion with his history 
of the attempts of the ruling party at Capernaum to 
silence the new teacher. 















MARK ill. 31-35. 

Kai épxovrac 7 piryp 
avrov Kal oi ddedpol avrov 
Kat €&@ orijxovTes améc- 
TeNay pos avTov KadoOvr- 
Tes avrov. Kal éxdOnro 
mept atrav dxNos, Kal dé- 
youow avr, léod unrnp 
gov kai oi ddehpol cou Fw 
fnrovciv ce. Kai arroxpt- 
Geis avrois Aéyer, Tis Eorw 
T maT np mov cal of ddeAPol ; 
Kai mepiBrevduevos rods 
mept avrov KUKAW KaOnué- 
vous déyer, “Ide 7 rrp 
Hov Kal of addeddol pov. 
ds Av rroujoyn 76 CéAnUa TOD 
Geot, otros adeh@ds pov 
Kai ddekpn Kat pajrnp 
éoriv, 


MATT. xii. 46-50. 


"Ere avrod Nadouvros 
Tois GxAas dod H MiTnp 
Kal oi adeAgol avrov ior7- 
Kecoay iw (nrodyres avT@ 
Aadjoat. 0 d€ aroxpieis 
eimev TH EyovTL avTe, 
Tis éorw 7 majTnp mov, Kal 
tives elciv of ddeAPoi pov; 
Kal €xTelvas THY XElpa 
[av’rov] éri rods wabynras 
avrod elrev, “ldod 7 ujrnp 
ov Kal ot adeXpot pov" 
doris yap av mowjon TO 
GéXnjua Tod TaTpds pov TOU 
év ovpavois, avrés mov 
adeipos Kai adeApy Kal 
enrnp €oTty, 


LUKE vill. 19-21. 


Ilapeyévero dé wrpos av- 
TOV ] LATHP Kai ot GdeXpoil 
avrov, Kal ovK 7dvvayTO 
cuvtuxely alrg dud Tov 
dxAov. amrnyyéAn 6é ad- 
T®@, “H pyrnp cov Kat ob 
adenpot cou éoryKkacw é&u 
idety Oédovrés oe. 6 EF 
amoxpileis eirev mpos av- 
Tous, Myryp mou kal aded- 
gol mov ovroi eiaw of 7by 
Aéyor Tov Beod aKovovre: 
Kal mo.vovyTes, 
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On comparing these accounts we are struck by the 
comparative brevity of St Luke’s version. We could 
draw no inference from it as to the circumstances of 
time or place in which this incident occurred. St 
Matthew and St Mark give substantially the same 
impression as to the period of our Lord’s life to which 
it is to be referred. St Luke gives it an earlier place 
than he does to other sayings which St Matthew and 
St Mark refer to the same occasion. St Luke’s authority 
would seem then to have told the story as an isolated 
anecdote ; St Matthew and St Mark, as I have said, 
are in sufficient agreement as to the time, but St Mark 
gives a different impression as to the place. St Matthew 
has related it in connexion with an account of the heal- 
ing of a demoniac, and with the reply made by our 
Lord to the cavils of those who attributed His power 
to an evil source. 

We should imagine, from both Matthew and Luke, 
the scene to be a street, or some other public place, and 
that the crowd which impeded the approach of the 
mother and brethren of Jesus consisted of persons who 
had witnessed the miracle, or who had drawn near to 
hear the discussion to which it gave rise. But it is plain 
from Mark that the incident we are now considering 
took place in a house. Our Lord’s mother and His 
brethren are not, as we might have imagined, standing 
on the outside of a crowd of listeners, and vainly 
endeavouring to come closer in order better to receive 
His instructions. In that case we may well believe that 
room would have been made for them. But they are 
standing outstde, and instead of asking for admission, 
they send in a message desiring Him to come ow# to 
them. The word é& is also attested by Matthew 
and Luke. It is not that some one comes in to tell 
that our Lord’s relatives are outside; but they send 
in a message which is passed up by one to another of 
His hearers. 

We must further observe that the house in which our 
Lord taught was not that inhabited by His brethren. 


} 





“WENT OUT TO LAY HOLD ON HIM” ais 


St Mark tells (iii. 21) that when His relatives heard that 
He was so beset by His auditors that He had scarcely 
time to take food, they went out to lay hold on Him. We 
need not suppose that their intention was unfriendly ; it 
would have been most natural that they should wish 
Him, even for His own health’s sake, to discontinue 
His unusual labours, and return to the habits of ordinary 
life. Weare not to understand Mark iii. 21 as stating 
that it was our Lord’s relatives who said He zs beside 
himself ; for the impersonal é\eyov may often be translated 
by the passive, /¢ was said. But it was not only said, 
but believed by a great many, and in all probability 
His relatives were censured for their remissness in not 
putting Him under some kind of restraint. Surely it 
would indicate no want of affection in a mother, if, 
influenced by the opinion of those about her, and pain- 
fully solicitous for her Son’s health, she sought an 
opportunity for maternal expostulation with Him. 

Reading St Mark’s account as a whole, we find no 
reason to think that our Lord’s answer proceeded either 
from coolness of affection, or, as some would have it, 
from an intention to discourage by anticipation excessive 
worship of His mother. When we observe that our 
Lord’s relatives, instead of wishing to come zm and profit 
by His teaching, wanted Him to discontinue His teach- 
ing and come out to them, we see at once that if He was 
to continue His work it was necessary for Him to assert 
His freedom from the restraints of earthly relationships. 

Though St Luke, as I have said, does not, in this 
place, relate this disowning by our Lord of the authority 
of His kinsmen after the flesh—a little history which 
he had already given an earlier place in his narrative— 
yet he shows himself not unacquainted with St Mark’s 
arrangement. For I believe that it was because St Mark 
had placed this story here that St Luke has placed here 
[z.¢., after the charge of casting out devils by Beelzebub] 
a kindred story of our Lord’s reply to the woman who 
cried, Blessed 1s the womb that bare thee, and the breasts 
which thou didst suck (Luke xi. 27, 28.) 
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THE DEMAND OF A SIGN FROM HEAVEN 


I return now to the two sections omitted by St Mark, 
but which I believe to have stood in Q before the section 
we last considered. 


MATT. xii. 38. LUKE xi. 16. 

Tére drexpl@ncav air@ twes T&v “Erepo. dé meipagovres onuetov €& 
ypaupmaréwy kat Papioalwy éyorTes, ovpavod éfnrovy map’ avrod. 
Avddoxare, O€Nomev Grd God onpeioy 
idety. : 

MATT. xli. 39, 40. LUKE xi. 29, 30. 

‘O 6 drroxpiOels eTarev advrois, leven Tav 6€ dxdwy érabpofouévwr 
mwovnpa Kal moxanis onmetov Eminret, Apéaro réyew, “H yeved aiirn yeved 
kal onuetov ov doOjcerat airy ef wh movnpd €oTw* onuetoyv fnreit, Kal 
To onuetoy "IwvG rod mpopirov. onueiov ov doOjncera atry ef wh TO 
orep yap hv “Llwvas év rH KotNla Tod onueiov “Tlwva. Kabws yap éyévero 
KHTous Tpets Nuépas Kai Tpels vUKTAS, [0] "Iwvas rots Nuevelrois onpeiov, 
otrws éorat 6 vids Tov avOpwrou év olrws éorat Kal O vids Tod avOpwrou 
7TH Kapdla ris yhs Tpeis huépas Kal TH yeved Tarn. 


Tpets VUKTGS. 


St Mark has nothing corresponding in this place ; 
but he represents the same demand as made to our Lord 
on a later occasion, and it is probably this which has led 
to a duplicate in St Matthew. See p. 344. 


MARK vill. II, 12. MATT. xvi. I, 4. 

Kai €&pA@ov of Papicator Kai Hpé- Kai mpocedOdvres [oi] Papicator 
avTo ouvgnrely aire fnrodvres Trap’ kal Zaddovnato. weipagovres émnpw- 
avTov onuetov dd Tol vipavod, meipa- THoay abroy onpeiov éx Tod ovpavot 
fovres atrév. Kai dvacrevdtas ro émdetéae avdrots, 6 O€ daroKxpiOeis 
mvevpare avrov Aéyer, Ti  yeved eirev abrois. . . . Teved movypa cat 
arn (nret onueiov; aunv réyw, ef porxaris onpetov émicyret, Kal onmetov 
dofjcerar TH yevea TavTy onmeEtor. ov OoOjcera abry ef uy TO onmetor 

*Iwrd. Kal xaradirav avrov’s drpr- 
Bev. 


1 have arrived at the conclusion in other cases that 
St Matthew having in an early chapter reproduced an 
account as given by Q, has in a later chapter repeated 
the same thing in a place corresponding to that which 
it has in Mark. This has been my conclusion, for 
example, in instances already cited, viz., the saying 
about the plucking out the right eye, Matt. v. 209, 
repeated in xviii. 8, and the precept about divorce, 
Vv. 32, repeated in xix. 9. The present seems to be a _ 


| 
| 
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parallel case, where a saying which we attribute to 
Q, on account of the coincidence between Matthew and 
Luke, does not appear in the corresponding place in 
Mark, but is repeated in Matthew in a place answering 
to the later place in which St Mark inserts it ; and there 
seems to be a trace of Marcan influence in the fact that 
on the first occasion, in Matthew, the Pharisees are 
represented as only asking for @ sign, but on the 
second occasion Matthew and Mark agree in repre- 
senting the demand as one for a@ sign from heaven. It 
must be admitted, however, that we have every reason 
to believe that the demand for a sign was made more 
than once; and that our Lord on different occasions 
made different answers, each of which we now consider. 

First let us take the answer reported by Q, that no 
sign should be given to that wicked and adulterous 
generation but the sign of the prophet Jonah. St 
Matthew goes on, in verse 40, to give an explanation 
of this enigmatical saying; but the silence of St Luke 
would lead us to conclude that the common authority 
O had not explained what the sign of Jonah was. St 
Luke’s explanation (xi. 30) is that as Jonah was a sign 
to the Ninevites, so should the Son of Man be to that 
generation. But, in what way was Jonah a sign to the 
Ninevites? and it does not appear to me that Q had 
given any other answer than, the Ninevites required no 
sign but the impression made by the prophet himself, 
which sufficed to effect their conversion. 

I return now to the explanation of the sign of Jonah 
given by Matthew xii. 40, that as Jonah had been 
three days and three nights in the whale’s belly so 
should the Son of Man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth. I have already expressed my 
belief that this explanation was not given in Q (the 
common authority of Matthew and Luke), for if it had 
been, I cannot think that St Luke would have omitted 
it; and I believe that we have in this verse the comment 
made on the saying about the sign of Jonah, when it 
was repeated in the public reading of the Palestinian 
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Church. No intimation is given in the Old Testament 
that the Ninevites had been made acquainted with the 
swallowing of Jonah by the fish; so that it does not 
appear that in respect of this occurrence he was a sign 
to the Ninevites. Further, if we are to regard what is 
said, not as an accommodation of a Scripture incident, 
but as a prophecy, the prophecy was not fulfilled. The 
Gospel history entitles us to say that our Lord rose 
from the dead ox the third day, but no latitude ascribed 
to Jewish language would stretch the time of our 
Lord’s sojourn in the heart of the earth to three days and 
three nights. Moreover the comments which both St 
Matthew and St Luke report on the different reception 
given to our Lord’s preaching, and to Jonah’s, which 
certainly came from Q, have no relevance to Matthew’s 
explanation. 

Yet I willingly believe that this explanation is 
founded on words really spoken by our Lord, though 
more probably in a different context. When His too 
sanguine disciples urged Him to go up to Jerusalem 
to proclaim His Kingdom, which they imagined would 
be immediately established, He made known to them 
that the result would be, not victory, but rejection and 
crucifixion. Yet He did not represent that this defeat 
was to be the end. He had on another occasion quoted 
the prophet Hosea (vi. 6); and there seems to me good 
reason for thinking that He had used to His disciples 
another verse of the same prophet (vi. 2), After two 
days will he revive us: on the third day he will raise us 
up, and we shall live before him. There seems to be a 
reminiscence of this verse in Luke xiii. 32, J cast out 
devils and perform cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I am perfected; and He may have wished to 
bring the same verse to the mind of His disciples when 
He said, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will ratse 
zt up (John ii. 19). It seems to me then very probable 
that our Lord may have referred to what had been told 
about Jonah’s three days and three nights, in illustration 
of the principle that resurrection is possible after what 
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had seemed hopeless ruin; and that Church tradition 
may have here been founded on a real saying of our 
Lord’s, though possibly not uttered in answer to the 
demand of a sign from heaven. 

St Mark gives us no help to interpret the saying 
about Jonah; for he omits that saying altogether, and 
contents himself with reporting that our Lord had 
declared that no sign (from heaven) would be given Zo 
that generation. \f we ask then, Did He mean that such 
a sign should never be granted? we must take into 
account His prediction (Matt. xxiv. 30) Zhen shall appear 
the sign of the Son of man in heaven... and they shall see 
the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory. St Mark, xiii. 26, reports the same 
prediction in the abridged form, Zhen shall they see the 
Son of man coming in clouds with great power and glory. 
In very early times the idea was entertained that the sign 
from heaven was to be the appearance of the Cross in the 
heavens, but all the Scripture indications point to no 
other sign than the coming in the clouds of the Son of 
Man Himself. Our Lord three times refers to this sign 
of His second coming, Matt. xvi. 27; xxv. 31; xxvi. 64. 

I doubt not then that when St Mark reports our 
Lord as saying that no sign would be given to the 
wicked and adulterous generation in which He lived, 
it was with the reserved implication that that sign was 
still to be given at a future time. 

The wicked and adulterous generation of Q seems to 
have suggested the adulterous and sinful generation of 
Mark viii. 38. 





MATT. xii. 41, 42. 


Avépes Nivevetrat dvacricovrat év 
TH Kploce wera THs yeveds Ta’rys Kal 
Karakpwotow airyny> ore perevénoav 
els TO Kipuypuc. “Iwvd, al ldod wetov 
*Iwva Gde. Bacthuooa vérov éyeph7,- 
ceTat €v TH Kploes mera Tis yeveds 
TaUTyS Kal KaraKpivet adrynv’ é8re 
DrAGev Ex Tov TepdTwv THs ys aKov- 
gat THv codtay Torouavos kcal ldov 
Eloy LoAou@vos Bde. 


LUEE Zi; 31, 32. 


Bacthtooa vérou éyepOncerat ev Ty 
Kpive. peta TV dvdpay Tis yeveds 
TavTysS Kal KaTaKpivet avrovs: drt 
pACev Ex TOY wWepdtwY THs ys aKod- 
oat THY godlay Soroudvos, kal ldov 
mrelov Lodoudvos Ge. dvdpes Nu- 
eveirat dvacrycovras €vy TH Kpioec 
MeTa THs yeveds Tavrys Kal KaTakpw- 
otow adriv: dre merevdnouy els Td 
pid "Twvd, kal (dod mrelov “Iwva 
de. 
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It is impossible to compare these two versions with- 
out acknowledging that they have a common original 
(in both we have mXeiov lwva . . . rAetov LVoAouevos ; We 
should have expected peiGov, as in Matt xii. 6), Luke 
even preserving the Aramaic cast of that original, 
exhibited in the double «cat ido’. We must note, how- 
ever, the freedom with which St Luke used his authorities. 
He apparently did not think it worth while to correct 
what may have been an accidental slip, in inserting the 
verse about the Queen of the South, before he had com- 
pleted his account of what our Lord had said about the 
men of Nineveh. 


WEATHER SIGNS 


I have said that the demand for a sign was made to 
our Lord more than once, and that He did not always 
give the same answer. On some occasions He seems to 
have given the answer that they had signs enough if 
only they gave them the same attention that they 
habitually gave to the ordinary indications of weather 
change. Accordingly in the Received Text of Matthew, 
in the second place where the Evangelist tells of the 
demand for a sign, we find this answer ascribed to our 
Lord. 

MATT. xvi. 2, 


Opias 9 yevouevns heyere, Evdia, rieailes yap 6 oupavds- 
Kai mpwt 27 HEpov XELLWY, muppaser yap oTuyraswy ) 
ovpavés, TO [Mev m pba wr ov TOU ovpavod ywoeoKere Ota- 
Kpivew, Ta 5é onueia Tv Katpav od divacée. 


This passage had very early and very wide circula- 
tion, but it is not found in the oldest MSS. ; and when 
we consider the question, .we find reason to think that it 
must be the shorter version which more truly represents 
the original. For if this passage had belonged to the 
original text of Matthew, it is not credible that that text 
would have been abridged by the omission of words in 
which there was nothing at which any one could stumble, 
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and which we have good reason for accepting as a 
genuine saying of our Lord’s. Besides that we have the 
agreement here of two independent authorities, we recall 
our Lord’s parable from the fig tree (Matt. xxiv. 32; 
Luke xxi. 29), in which also the conclusions which we 
may draw from the signs of the times are illustrated by 
the inferences we are in the habit of drawing from 
natural phenomena. St Luke has a parallel passage 
(xii. 54-57), not at all in verbal agreement with Matthew, 
but in complete agreement with the same general idea. 
This passage in Luke does not occur in any context 
resembling that of the passage in Matthew, but is given 
as an isolated saying of our Lord’s. If we reject the 
passage as not part of the real text of Matthew, we 
strengthen the case that the First Evangelist made 
use of Mark. For with this omission the section in 
Matthew xvi. is a mere repetition of that in Matt. xii. ; 
even containing again the phrase yevea wovypa kat 
potxaris. It would not be wonderful if a later editor 
saw the necessity of making some difference, by insert- 
ing the answer about weather signs. If we suppose that 
St Matthew used St Mark’s Gospel, we can understand 
the Evangelist repeating the account of a demand fora 
sign in a place corresponding to that which it has in 
St Mark’s Gospel, and with St Mark’s addition, @ szgz 
Jrom heaven; but as St Mark had not given any detailed 
account of the answer, there was nothing to add to what 
had been given already. 

But if this little section about weather signs is nota 
genuine part of the First Gospel, whence did it come? 
Though the general bearing of the sayings in Matthew 
and Luke is the same, the wording is so different that 
the one could not have been copied from the other. 
The section in Luke (xii. 54-57) runs as follows: 


“EXeyev dé Kai rots dxXo.s, “Ora idnre vepédXnv avarén- 
Aoveay emi duvopav, ciPéws Néyere Ort, "OuBpos epxerar, 
Kat yiverac otrws: Kal dray vérov mvéovra, éyere Gr1, 
Katowy éora, cai yiverar. wmoxpiral TO mpdowrov Tis 
ys xai Tod otpavod oldare Soxyudfew, Tov Katpdy dé 
Tovrov wis ovx oldare Soxmudvew; Ti dé cal ad’ éavrdv 
ov Kpivere TO dikatoy ; 
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The édeyev here does not necessarily imply that these 
words were spoken on the same occasion as the saying 
recorded by St Luke immediately before. In this latter 
part of Luke xii. the Evangelist puts together several 
sayings which he seems to have known as isolated 
utterances of our Lord, placed in different contexts by 
other Evangelists. There is nothing improbable in the 
arrangement in Matt. xvi., which gives the words in 
reply to a demand for a sign from heaven. But on 
comparing the passages in Matt. xvi. and in Luke xii., 
we find not a particle of verbal resemblance ; nay, the 
instances of weather change quoted in each case are 
quite different. It is evident that this various reading 
arises from editorial change, and not from a transcriber’s 
error in inserting in one Gospel what properly belongs 
to another. 

A change, however, which could not possibly be 
made, except deliberately, by a transcriber set to copy 
the written report of a speech, might easily be made in 
all good faith by one who had heard the words recited 
aloud, and endeavoured to report them from memory 
(see pp. 67, 123). In the present case the variations are 
not more than this hypothesis would easily account 
for. One who had heard the passage read as given by 
St Matthew might very clearly remember that a descrip- 
tion had been given of the attention paid to tokens of 
change of weather, without having impressed on his 
memory the particular changes used in the illustration, 
which he would consequently be obliged to supply for 
himself when he repeated the saying. 


THE RELAPSED DEMONIAC. 


MATT. xii. 43-45. LUKE xi, 24-26, 


We must in the first place remark the almost 
complete verbal identity between St Matthew’s account 
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and St Luke’s; from which I conclude that both 
accounts came from a single authority, and that the 
tradition in this place had not been complicated by 
other independent reports of the same discourse. We 
may conclude also from this verbal agreement, through 
three verses containing many unusual words, that the 
common authority of St Matthew and St Luke was 
not oral, but written. In Luke this section immediately 
follows our Lord’s answer to the charge that He cast 
out demons through the power of Beelzebub; and it 
was Suitable, in the interests of orderly arrangement, to 
put together the two sections which treat of the casting 
out of demons. But in truth they have no such con- 
nexion with each other as would lead us to suppose 
that the two sayings of our Lord were suggested by 
the same incident, or spoken on the same occasion. I 
have stated already that Q appears to have related con- 
secutively our Lord’s answers, when accused of alliance 
with Beelzebub, and when challenged to exhibit a sign. 
St Matthew connects the section about the relapsed 
demoniac with the latter of these two answers; St Luke 
with the former. The judgment then that I form is that 
the present section must, in Q, have closely followed the 
other two, but that there was there no explanation of 
the circumstances which elicited the saying; so that 
the section was one which there was no inconvenience 
in transposing. 

Considered merely as a parable, it is one capable 
of many applications of which our daily experience 
gives illustrations. Whether in the case of one suffer- 
ing from a chronic disease, or from a permanent evil 
habit, recovery becomes never so hopeless, as when a 
remedy is applied from which good results had been 
expected, and which for a time seems to have been 
successful, but which is found to have worked no real 
cure ; when the temporary amelioration is followed by 
a relapse, leaving the disease more obstinately insensible 
to treatment. Thus, for example, when one addicted 
to drinking habits has been convinced of the injury he 
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is doing himself, and has been induced to take a pledge 
of abstinence, there is much hope for a time, while his 
resolution lasts. But when the pledge is broken, perhaps 
renewed, and broken again, then disappointment tends 
to pass into despair. 

This was one of the problems that perplexed the first 
rulers of the early Christian Church. In obedience to 
the mission which their Master had given them of 
calling sinners to repentance, they had not scrupled 
to admit into their community many who had been 
abandoned as irretrievably vicious by those who in 
their day had the greatest reputation for morality and 
piety. The Apostle Paul, when speaking of those 
guilty of gross vices, was able to say to his disciples, 
Such were some of you. We can well understand the 
change which took place when these scouted profligates 
became members of a society for which their past was 
blotted out, where they were owned as brethren, all 
their strivings after a better life sympathised with and 
encouraged, where, in the presence of new interests, 
new affections, and grateful love for benefits conferred, 
the old temptations lost their power to allure. It must 
have been otherwise if no new love came to fill the 
blank which the abandonment of former pleasures had 
left. After a little time the penalties which their former 
enjoyment had exacted would be forgotten ; and when 
the temptation was felt again, there would be little 
inducement to try a way of escape which had ended 
in disappointment before. Thus it was that one of 
the earliest controversies in the Church was concerning 
the possibility of forgiveness for post-baptismal gross 
sins. The more merciful would allow one plank after 
shipwreck, but if after that there was relapse, hope of 
recovery became faint. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the applications 
of this section, considered as a parable. But beside 
the covert meaning of a parable there is also an obvious 
one. A story is told which, if it did not really happen, 
conceivably might have happened. The story here is 
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of a man from whom a demon had been cast out, but 
whose cure was not permanent, the demon returning 
with more power for evil than before. Such a case 
must have been well within the experience of those 
whom our Lord addressed. Before our Lord cast out 
devils, the Jews seem to have had exorcists of their 
own (Matt. xii. 27; Luke xi. 19); and if these exorcists 
had not been sometimes successful the profession could 
not have been followed. In those forms of mental 
disease which enable us to have some conception what 
the phenomena of demoniacal possession must have 
been like, the sufferer is often obedient to the clear 
voice of authoritative command. If, however, he has 
once learnt to disregard it, it loses its influence, and 
the patient will mock at what he had reverenced before. 

We should prefer to think that if the alleged cure of 
a demoniac were not permanent, it might be concluded 
that the demon had never been really expelled. But 
this view has no sanction from this parable, which 
speaks of the real expulsion of a demon; for the 
instability of the cure is not accounted for by the 
hypothesis that the exorcist had been an impostor, 
but the fault is made to rest with the patient himself, 
who, after the intruder had been dispossessed, left 
the house empty. We need not therefore restrict the 
possibility of such an occurrence to the case of Jewish 
exorcists. We can imagine such a case also occurring 
to the disciples, who had been sent round the neighbour- 
ing small towns, and were able proudly to report to 
their Master that they had found the demons subject 
to them in His name. It may have happened to them 
afterwards to encounter one whom they had accounted 
cured, but had left without further instruction, and that 
finding him now more intractable than he had been, 
they asked our Lord for an explanation. 

Possibly we may use this section to throw light on 
the statement (Mark xvi. 9; Luke viii. 2) that our Lord 
had cast seven devils out of Mary Magdalene; and we 
may infer that this was a case of the cure of a relapsed 
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demoniac. We might imagine that she was one whose 
cure had been made worse by the exorcisms of the 
disciples, but had yielded to the voice of our Lord. At 
all events we might infer that the relapse of a demoniac 
had been found to be no impossible occurrence, when 
we find our Lord (Mark ix. 25) making to His command 
to a demon to depart, the addition, and enter no more into 
him. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE’ SAPTIS® 


I return now to a section of Q which I have not 
dealt with earlier, because I have been following the 
order of St Mark, who has not incorporated it with his 
narrative. But since it relates to what took place while 
John the Baptist was still alive, it must have had an 
early place in Q, and so it has in St Luke’s Gospel. 
St Matthew places before this incident our Lord’s 
charge when sending out His Apostles. But as I 
wish to follow St Mark’s order when I can, I postpone 
the consideration of that charge until I come to the 
corresponding place in Mark. I have already pointed 
out (p. 41) that though St Mark has omitted the section 
of the Baptist’s message, yet he shows acquaintance 
with it, and has derived from it the reference to the 
prophecy of Malachi which he quotes in the beginning 
of his Gospel. It is easy to see why abridgment should 
naturally fall on the sections which relate to John the 
Baptist. The Aramaic Gospel, which according to 
tradition came first, must have been written for Jews, 
who had heard the fame of John before they had been 
told anything of Jesus; and with many of them the 
testimony of John was a principal cause of their 
becoming our Lord’s disciples. But St Mark had to 
prepare a Gospel for Gentiles, who only knew of John, 
because he had been the precursor of Jesus. The story 
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of John’s career had only a historical interest for them, 
and did not need to be told at such length as for the 
generation which had known John as a living power. 


MATS...xi. 2,5. 

‘O 6é "Iwdvns dxotoas év Tw Serpw- 
Typly Ta Epya TOU xpiorov méuWas dea 
Tav pabnray avrod eirev atr@, Xv et 
0 épxomevos 7} ETEpov TpogdoKGpev. 


LUKE vil. 18-20. 

Kai dmiyyevtav “Iwaver of wadn- 
Tal avTov mepi wdvTwy TOUTwWY. Kal 
mpookanerduevos 00 TiVas TOV Uabn- 
Tav atrov 6 "Iwavys éreuwev pos 


Tov KUpioy héywv, Ld el o Epxdmevos 
) érepoy mpocdokGuev; mwaparyevd- 
peevor O€ mrpds avrov ot dvdpes elray, 
*Twdvys 6 Bamrioris dméorehev Has 
mpos o€ Aéywrv, Td ef 6 Epxdmevos 7 
G&\Xov mpocdox@pev ; 


Although in what follows there is such verbal identity 
between Matthew and Luke as to show that both are 
using a common written document, yet in these intro- 
ductory verses St Luke is not copying, but telling the 
story in his own words. It was necessary that he should 
use an introduction of his own in order to connect the 
Baptist’s message with the miracle at Nain, his account 
of which he derived, not from Q, but from another 
source. This account of the raising of a dead man is 
a fit preface for the vexpoi éyeipovra of our Lord’s answer. 
St Matthew had previously told of the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, but this miracle has a later place in Luke. 

The conclusion that St Luke’s introduction is his 
own composition is confirmed by our finding in it traces 
of Luke’s phraseology. For instance we may set down 
maparyevouevor and of avdpes. What would be the most 
decisive evidence of all is weakened by a variation of 
reading. From the very beginning of the Christian 
Church its Founder was known in it as 6 x’pios. By 
this title He is constantly called in the Apostolic Epistles 
and in the Acts; but in the very earliest records of His 
life, though He is represented as ordinarily receiving 
the respectful address xvpie, yet when He is spoken of 
historically, it is always by His proper name “Iycoivs. 
In the Fourth Gospel the title 6 xvpios is freely used of 
Jesus after His crucifixion. Three times within a few 
verses in chapter xx., the report of the Resurrection 
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comes from those who say that they had seen ¢he 
Lord. But this use of the title only occurs once in 
the earlier chapters (iv. 1), When the Lord knew how 
that the Pharisees had heard, etc.; and even there & D 
and other Western authorities correct what seems to 
have been felt as an impropriety of language, and for 
the Lord substitute Jesus. It is therefore no decisive 
proof of spuriousness that the title 6 cipros is used in the 
appendix to Mark, though not in the earlier chapters. 
St Luke, in his Gospel, probably influenced by the 
example of earlier Gospels, as a general rule abstains 
from using this title when relating the work of the 
Saviour’s active ministry, but is evidently so accustomed 
to the use of it, that he employs it occasionally in 
additions of his own to what had been narrated in Q, 
6g. VISAS Rae 

In this verse (vii. 19), according to our oldest 
witnesses, we have 5 Iwavys éreu ev pos Tov Kuptoy, and 
we seem to have a distinct proof of Lucan origin. But 
according to what soon became the Received Text, as 
judged of by the multitude of authorities, including x, 
which adopted it, instead of zpos Tov kvprov we have zpos 
zov Incovv. I think we need not doubt that the older 
witnesses have here preserved for us the genuine text of 
Luke. But how then are we to account for the reading 
which obtained the greatest circulation? We could 
understand transcribers substituting, without authority, 
for the primitive ’Ijcous the more reverential appellation 
6 kUptos; but is the converse change equally probable? 
We have seen, however, in the case of John iv. 1, that 
it was not impossible that a sense of historical propriety 
might suggest such an alteration. But in this present 
case, we must remember that we are dealing with a 
passage in Q, and that it is only in St Luke’s use of 
it that the title 6 kvpsos is used. So that it is very con- 
ceivable that the appellation used in the earlier Gospel 
should remain in the Church recitation of the history. 

Having said so much about St Luke’s introduction 
to this anecdote, I return to St Matthew’s, in which we 
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read, that John heard in the prison the works of the 
Christ, the article being well attested. Christ is not 
used in this Gospel as a proper name; and we cannot 
interpret this verse otherwise than that John had heard 
that Jesus was doing such works as the Messiah was to 
perform. If so, then why did he hesitate? what need of 
messengers? Jesus only answered these messengers by 
enabling them to bear testimony that He was actually 
doing what had been predicted of the Messiah ; and the 
concluding words, Blessed ts he, whosoever shall find none 
occasion of stumbling in me, certainly seem to imply blame 
of the Baptist’s hesitation. 

It is then most natural to conjecture that John, in his 
lonely imprisonment, at the mercy of an unscrupulous 
tyrant, felt that if this were indeed He that should come, 
He would already have done something Zo proclaim release 
to the captives, and to set at liberty them that were brutsed. 
It may be indeed that what the Baptist had as yet heard 
of the mighty works of Jesus had not been sufficient to 
inspire full faith in Him; for what the Evangelists have 
recorded of Him, as prior to this message of John, does 
not seem to have as yet inspired His immediate disciples 
with the belief that this was indeed the Christ. Jesus 
therefore now contents Himself with enabling the 
messengers to report that He was doing such works 
as Isaiah (xxxv. and Ixi.) had predicted of the Messiah. 
One who accepted this evidence must not be scandalised, 
even though the real Messiah differed much from what 
it had been imagined He should be. 

Coming now to discuss the message sent by John, 
we have to consider a curious diversity of reading, of 
no importance as far as the text is concerned, but in 
which almost the same MSS. are ranged on opposite 
sides as in the case of the variation which we have had 
just before us, between the readings roy xvpiov and 
"Iycouv. The Baptist’s message as reported by St 
Matthew is, dv ef 6 épxouevos 7 erepov mpocdoxapey ; and 
with this, according to the oldest MSS., Luke verbally 
agrees (vii. 19); but in the great bulk of the authorities 
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instead of érepoy we have addov. The curious point 
however is that, as St Luke relates the history, the 
Baptist’s message is twice repeated: first in verse 109, 
where his messengers are commissioned to ask the 
question, and secondly in verse 20, where they actually 
do so. We should expect the two versions to coincide, 
and to find the disciples executing their commission 
with the verbal fidelity of a Homeric messenger. But 
in point of fact the best critical editors now represent 
John as instructing his disciples to say, 4% érepov 
mpocdoxwuey ; and the disciples as actually saying, 7 
aAXov mpocdoxoueyv; and yet the MSS. are all but 
unanimous in making no difference between the two 
cases. In verse 19 we have the oldest authorities, B 8 
and their usual allies, in favour of érepoy, in agreement 
with Matthew, while A with a numerically larger array of 
witnesses supports @\Aov. In verse 20 the witnesses are 
ranged in the same way, with the important exception 
that B turns round and allies itself with the witnesses 
it had opposed before, while & holds its ground. 

I hold that the anomalous appearance which the text 
of B presents is to be accounted for by the use of different 
sources. I consider that St Matthew’s text (Matt. xi. 3 ; 
Luke vii. 19), with érepov, preserves for us the form in 
which the story was told in Q, which for some time 
kept its place in Church reading. Luke vii. 20, where 
the reading a\)oyv is best attested, is an addition made 
to the story by St Luke, and I regard @\Xov as his 
word. If I had to account for his use of it I should 
say it arose from a feeling on the part of the Evangelist 
that érepov was more properly used when only two things 
were spoken of. But if so, should we not expect to find 
St Luke’s word @\Xov in verse 19 also? If, with Hort, we 
accept B’s account as representing the true text of Luke, 
we must suppose that in the mind of the Evangelist 
a\Aov and érepoy conveyed so completely the same idea 
that there was no inconvenience in using different words 
in two consecutive verses giving a report of the same 
message. 
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OUR LORD’s ANSWER TO JOHN’S DISCIPLES 


MATT. xi. 4-6. 


Kai daoxpieis 6 “Inoots elev 
avrots, IlopevOévres atrayyeihate 
*Iwdve & axovere kai BdéreTe TUP- 
Not dvaBdérovew Kal xwrol Tept- 
marovow, dempot Kabapifovrar Kat 
Kwpot axovovow, Kai vexpol éyetpov- 
Tat Kal Wrwxoi evayyeNlfovTar Kal 
pakdpids €or Os dv wh cKavdahicOy 
év €01. 


LUKE vii. 21-23. 


"Ey éxeivn TH pa ebepdmevoev 
moNXovs ard voowy Kai pactiywy Kai 
TvEULaTwWY Tovnpwav, Kal Tuddots 
moANots éxapicaro BNérev. Kar 
atoxpiOels elev avrots, ILopevOévres 
amayyciiate "Iwaver & eldere kal 
qjKovoare: Tuddol avabdérovaew, Xw- 
Aoi wepirarovow, Aer pol kabapifovrat 
Kal Kwool adxovovow, vexpol éyelpov- 


Tat, mrwxol evayyerlfovrar’ Kal 
paxdpids €orw bs dav wu) cxavdadicOn 
év éuol. 


St Luke here states that on receiving this message, 
Jesus immediately, in sight of the messengers, healed 
many of diseases and other scourges, cast out evil 
spirits, and gave sight to many blind. It does not 
appear to me that this had been expressly told in Q, 
though the words in our Lord’s answer, d axovere kai 
Brerere, sufficiently imply that besides what the 
messengers would be told of previous miracles of our 
Lord, they were allowed to witness some for them- 
selves. And St Luke seems to have thought it 
necessary that mention of the latter should be made 
in his narrative. The words vexpoi é¢yeipovra deserve 
attention. It is not stated by either authority that 
any dead person was raised on this occasion, so that 
the raising of the dead must be counted as one of the 
things which John’s disciples eard rather than saw. 
But St Matthew, in an earlier chapter (ix. 18), had 
told of the raising of Jairus’ daughter; St Mark how- 
ever (v. 22), has given this miracle a later place in 
his narrative; and St Luke (viii. 41) follows Mark. 
But as St Luke relates the story of the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain, he is able, without impropriety, 
to give to the mission of John’s disciples the same 
earlier place in the history that St Matthew has done. 
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OUR LORD’S DISCOURSE CONCERNING JOHN 


MATT. xi. 7-19. LUKE Vii. 24-35. 


The opening verses of this discourse (Matt. xi. 7-11 ; 
Luke vii. 24-28) being almost verbally identical in our 
two sources need not be commented on from the point 
of view of the present investigation. In these verses 
there is so much coincidence between Matthew and 
Luke in the use and collocation of unusual words, that 
we cannot doubt that both versions have a common 
written source. The variations are scarcely important 
enough to deserve mention. They all seem to me to 
need no other explanation than that they were introduced 
by St Luke in his way of telling the story. 

At this point St Luke breaks off his copying of 
Q, and interposes a statement in his own words (vv. 
29, 30), as to the reception of this discourse, viz., that 
it was heard gladly by the publicans and others who 
had flocked to John’s baptism, but was rejected, to 
their own detriment, by the Pharisees and lawyers who 
had previously refused discipleship with John. St Luke 
then returns to agreement with Matthew in the verses 
Matt. xi. 16-19; Luke vii. 31-35, where the different 
reception by the Jews of John and of Jesus is compared 
to the conduct of wayward children. 

If we are to accept St Matthew’s narrative as an 
accurate representation of the story told in Q, we must 
hold that St Luke has omitted here four verses which 
we now consider. The first two of these verses must 
be referred to Q, for they are also found in Luke, but 
in a different place, and with considerable alteration. 


MATT. xi. 12-15. 

"Amd 6¢ trav tuepav *Iwdévov rod 
Barricrod ws dpre ) Baoidrela roev 
ovpavGy Bidgerar, Kat Biacral dprd- 
fovrw airiv. mévres yap ot mpo- 
Pijrat Kai 6 vduos ws "Iwévouv émpo- 
ojrevoay' Kal el Oédere SéEacOa, 
avrés éorw *Hyelas 6 wéd\dwv Epxeo- 
Gar. 0 €xwv Ora axoverw. 


LUKE xvi. 16. 


‘O vouos kal of mpopfrac méxpe 
*Iwdvou’ dd rére % Baoirela Tod 
Geod evaryyeAlferat kai mas els abrhy 


Budgerat. 
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That both these versions had a common source in Q 
need not be doubted; the only question is what place 
in Q they occupied; and this is an important question 
as regards the interpretation; for this saying of our 
Lord’s is an extremely difficult one, and we should be 
in a better position to say what lesson He wished to 
convey, if we knew the occasion on which the words 
were spoken. In Matthew, whatever difficulty there 
may be about the interpretation, there seems to be 
none about the connexion: these verses seem to be 
a natural continuation of our Lord’s discourse about 
John the Baptist. In Luke, on the other hand, there 
is no part of his Gospel where the sequence of thought 
is so hard to apprehend. Chapter xvi. begins with 
the parable of the Unjust Steward, ending with the 
lesson, Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon 
of unrighteousness; and we are at no loss to trace the 
connexion of ideas which leads to the use of this word 
mammon; again, Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
Then we are told that the Pharisees, who were lovers 
of money, scoffed at Him, and He taught them how 
what would gain great honour among men might be 
abomination in the sight of God. 

Then follows the verse now under consideration, 
The law and the prophets were until John, etc., where 
it requires some ingenuity to make the connexion 
throw light on the interpretation. But next comes a 
saying, also found in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
v. 18), lt zs easter for heaven and earth to pass away, than 


Sor one tittle of the law to fail. Were again the connexion 


is not obvious, save that there is a mention of the law 
in both. But we are still more startled when we go 
on to the next verse, Every one that putteth away his 
wife, and marrieth another, committeth adultery, where 
the sequence of thought is indeed hard to trace. And 
thus we are led up to the parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus. Yet, however great the selfish worldli- 
ness of the rich man, no intimation is given that 
unfaithfulness to his wife was one of his faults. 
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It seems to me that the best explanation we can 
give of the dislocation of thought in this little section 
of Luke is that the Evangelist is here weaving into 
his narrative different sayings of Jesus which had been 
recorded in Q, but without indication of the occasions 
on which they were spoken; and that therefore if we 
are to aid ourselves by the context in the interpretation 
of this difficult saying, it is the context as given by 
St Matthew, and not that as given by St Luke that we 
have to look to. 

But now we have to consider whether even the order 
in Matthew really represents the order of Q. One 
difficulty at once occurs to us, that if St Luke, who 
also used Q, had found this saying about John the 
Baptist related in connexion with the discourse con- 
cerning John delivered on the departure of John’s 
disciples, he would scarcely have omitted to record 
it in its proper place, but instead have dealt with it 
as an isolated saying of our Lord, for which he had 
to find a place as best he could. And on the other 
hand, we must take into account that if this saying 
had been reported in Q, without any account of the 
circumstances under which it was uttered, the place 
that St Matthew has assigned it is that which any editor 
would most naturally give it. 

Notwithstanding the extreme suitability of Matt. xi. 12 
to be read in connexion with the verses immediately 
preceding, there is a difficulty which I feel very strongly 
against assigning this verse to the same period of our 
Lord’s life as the preceding verses. These were spoken 
while John, though in prison, was still alive; yet in 
this verse our Lord says, From the days of John the Baptist 
until now. Was not this zow to be included among ¢he 
days of John the Baptist? Though his activity had been 
suspended by imprisonment, there had been nothing at 
the time to forbid the hope that he might be released 
and might resume his work. Thus it may be argued 
that these words were more likely to have been spoken 
after the Baptist’s death. On this account I do not 
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venture to reject the inference suggested by the place 
which St Luke has given this verse, namely, that he did 
not find it in QO connected with the mission of the Baptist’s 
disciples, but either as an isolated saying of our Lord, 
or else as connected with two other references by our 
Lord to the Baptist, Matt. xvii. 13, and xxi. 25. 

The form corresponding in Luke to Matt. xi. 12, 
has the air of being derived from it, while it softens 
some of the harshness of expression. The word Biagera 
is retained, but in the middle voice, not the passive; the 
Kingdom of God not Biagera, but evayyedtfera, and 
instead of calling those who get possession of it Bracrai, 
we have every one described as pressing into it. Our 
Lord did not shrink from using startling forms of 
expression, if thereby He could arrest the attention of 
His hearers and impress His words on their memory. 
But it is not likely that those who reported His sayings 
would gratuitously import into them a difficulty which 
had not existed before. Thus the form in Matthew 
bears a greater air of originality than that in Luke. 

The remainder however of the passage, Matt. x1. 
14, 15, must be placed early in our Lord’s history. 
It must be referred to a time when He was preparing 
the minds of His disciples for an announcement of His 
Messiahship, but had not yet explicitly made it to them. 
There were two things which, according to Jewish 
expectation, must precede the coming of the Messiah : 
there must be a sign from heaven, and Elijah must 
first come. The thought that Jesus was the Messiah 
must have occurred to the disciples before their Master 
had given them His assurance that it was so; but if 
they expressed this idea to any of the ruling party, they 
were met by the difficulty that neither of these two 
anticipatory signs had been exhibited. The witnesses 
of the Transfiguration evidently had their hopes raised 
high by what they had seen, and then they formally 
stated the difficulty to their Master (see Mark ix. 11, a 
section copied by St Matthew, xvii. 10, and which will 
come under consideration afterwards). The question 
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now is whether He had not, as St Matthew alone records, 
given areply to their difficulty about Elijah on this earlier 
occasion. That He did so is not disproved by the silence 
of St Mark, who habitually refrains from lengthening 
his Gospel by telling two stories of the same kind, and 
he relates the answer to the difficulty about Elijah in a 
later place, as I have just mentioned. The silence of 
St Luke is still less of an objection; for the strange 
point is that St Luke nowhere identifies John with 
Elijah, unless indeed we count it an exception that 
he records the prediction (i. 17) that John was to come 
in the spirit and power of Elijah. It is still more 
remarkable that the Fourth Evangelist, who shows 
himself acquainted with St Mark’s Gospel, represents 
the Baptist as answering, vo, when asked, Avt thou 
Elijah ? 

I have already (p. 226) had occasion to remark how 
differently the Baptist was regarded by the Jewish 
members of the Church, and by the Gentile converts, 
of whom St Luke was one. We can easily conceive 
the sensation caused by the preaching of John the 
Baptist, and the impression which he made on his 
contemporaries. Unlike to ordinary men in his manner 
of life, he seemed a revival of one of the prophets of 
old, especially of Elijah, whom he resembled not only 
in his garb, but in the boldness with which he rebuked 
kings. His call to repentance was pronounced with an 
authority which was felt to be divine ; and the faith of the 
multitudes who recognised it was strengthened by their 
mutual sympathy. Nor did his preaching provoke the 
opposition from the ruling classes which our Lord met 
with. It is an unpopular thing to oppose one who 
seems to have no other object but to effect moral reforma- 
tion, and to bring men’s conduct into harmony with 
their professed belief. But it is easy to find good reasons 
for opposing one who attempts to alter received opinions, 
or to disparage the authority of accepted teachers. 
Thus the Baptist’s name gathered round it an authority 
which helped to gain reception for a successor whom 
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he had approved and recommended. Thus did John 
really prepare the way for Jesus. 

But with Gentile converts the case was just the 
reverse. With them it was Jesus who prepared the 
way for John. They did not acknowledge Jesus as a 
prophet because John had borne testimony to Him ; but, 
like ourselves, they honoured the memory of John 
because Jesus had condescended to be baptized by him, 
and had borne testimony to him as a prophet and much 
more than a prophet. It is intelligible then why St Luke, 
writing as a Gentile for Gentile readers, should not have 
cared to dwell on the solution of a difficulty which only 
existed for Jews. On the other hand, though the Fourth 
Evangelist frequently speaks of ¢he Jews in such a way 
as to suggest that he did not himself belong to that 
nation, yet the prominence which he gives more than 
once to the testimony of the Baptist is one of many 
indications of his thorough acquaintance with the feel- 
ings of the Jews of the first century. 

On the whole, I am not sure but that this early place 
is the most suitable for the declaration that John the 
Baptist was the predicted Elijah. It evidently belongs 
to a period before our Lord had announced that He was 
the Messiah, but when He was leading on His disciples 
to that belief. It is propounded with the air of one 
uttering something difficult of reception, but intended 
to lead on to something still more so: Jf ye are willing 
to receive tt. . . He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. In 
other words, If John is the forerunner of the Messiah, 
who then is the Messiah whose way he was to prepare? 


THE CHILDREN IN THE MARKET-PLACE 


MATT. xi. 16-19. LUKE Vii. 31-35. 

A few preliminary words must be said on the formula 
with which this little parable begins: Whereunto shall I 
liken this generation? The coincidence of Matthew and 
Luke shows that it came from Q. It reveals that 
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illustration was a characteristic of our Lord’s method ot 
exposition, and that, in order to make men understand 
a thing, He felt it to be necessary to compare it to 
something with which they were acquainted. 
Regarding Matthew and Luke as independent 
witnesses to the contents of Q, I have had no hesita- 
tion in assuming that QO was the source of the inter- 
rogative formula with which this section commences. 
In this place we cannot expect testimony from St Mark ; 
for he has omitted this whole narrative concerning 
the mission of John’s disciples, though he attests his 
knowledge of it by inserting from it, in his prologue, 
Malachi’s prophecy of the forerunner of the Messiah. 
But St Mark is the main authority for the use of a 
similar formula in Q, in his introduction to the com- 
parison of the new Kingdom to a grain of mustard seed. 


MARK iv. 30. LUKE xiii. 18. 
Ids opuoudowuer tiv Bacidreiav Tive ouola éoriv % Baoirela Tov 
Tov Oeod, 7 év Tine adrhny mapaBory Geov, Kai Tlyt Omowwow avTHy ; 


O@mev ; 

I refer the interrogatory form of this introduction to Q, 
although we have not here the authority of St Matthew, © 
who omits the whole of this little introduction ; and St 
Luke may possibly have only copied Mark, though he 
differs from him somewhat in form. But we can safely 
say that this formula is not St Mark’s own; for he never 
elsewhere uses the verb ouow, or even the adjective 
Soros; though the verb occurs seven times in Matthew. 
St Mark was, as we have already seen, acquainted with 
Q, and may have adopted the interrogative form used 
elsewhere in that book. 

In these verses the coincidences between Matthew 
and Luke are so numerous and so striking as to be 
inexplicable except on the supposition of the use of a 
common source. The points of agreement in the 
employment of unusual words are too obvious to need 
to be enumerated ; but I cannot help noticing the use of 
the relative pronoun common to both. St Luke alters 
St Matthew’s zradiows caOypeévors . . . d tporpwvovvTa Tois 
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érépois A€yovow into what seems a more obvious form 
caOnuevors Kat Tporpwvovciy adAjAors; but I do not think 
he would have proceeded with d déyer, if the use of the 
relative form had not been suggested to him by his 
original. 

There is only one of the differences between Matthew 
and Luke in this section which needs any other explana- 
tion than that the story is repeated by one who does not 
think himself bound to employ the identical words in 
which he had heard it, that whereas Luke has édicardOy 
4 copia aTo TavTwy Tov Téxvwv avis, Matthew omits the 
wavrwy, and instead of réxvwy has gpywv. Such, at least, 
is the text of Matthew as given by x, and by the first 
hand of B. But I confess that though I have con- 
siderable faith in the text attested by these authorities, 
that faith is put to a severe trial in the present case. 
We are told much of the tendency of copyists to 
introduce into one Gospel words which properly belong 
to the parallel passage of another; but it is almost 
incredible that in this way the true reading should be 
exterminated from almost all Greek copies. In the 
present case, a single cursive (124) is the solitary existing 
Greek witness besides B* x quoted for the reading épywy 
in Matthew, though Jerome reports that he had met 
copies which had this reading. There can be no doubt 
that the reading épywy had some very early circulation, 
the extent of which we are not now in a position to 
estimate. It would seem that the original scribe of B 
found épywy in his archetype, though his adoption of this 
reading was afterwards corrected as anerror. Yet, that 
the variation is not a copyist’s accidental error appears 
from the zavtwy, which certainly is part of the text of 
Luke, and harmonises well with the reading réxywy, but 
not so well with the reading ¢pywy; and it is generally 
allowed that the zavroy has no claim to be part of the 
genuine text of Matthew. 

On examining the evidence as a whole, I find it 
impossible to believe that any variation introduced 
deliberately or unconsciously by copyists could have 
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obtained such universal acceptance ; and, therefore, I 
count the variation as being of such antiquity that it 
must have originated in the public reading of churches 
before written Gospels had much independent circula- 
tion. Any speculation as to the cause of so ancient 
a variation can only be conjectural. The best guess 
I can make is that éoywy was the original reading of Q, 
but that the phrase justified by works sounded harshly in 
the ears of those who had been taught by Paul; and 
was replaced in the public reading of their churches by 
the reading which St Luke has preserved for us, which 
subsequently became the Vulgate text of Matthew also, 
though the original reading was slow to disappear. 
The reading épywy seems to me to harmonise better with 
the whole narrative. I think that the Evangelist John 
rightly represents our Lord’s attitude, v. 36, The wetness 
which I have ts greater than that of John: for the works 
which the Father hath given me to accomplish, the very works 
that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. 
Here when the Baptist enquired what Jesus claimed to 
be, he was given the practical answer of the exhibition 
of His miraculous power, from which he was left to 
draw his own conclusion. 


OUR LORD’S TEACHING BY THE DARE 


St Mark in his third chapter tells how our Lord’s 
safety had become endangered when the ecclesiastical 
rulers in their jealousy sought the aid of the civil 
government, which was then in the hands of Herod ; 
and were even able to persuade some of His own 
relatives that He was out of His mind, and ought 
to be put under restraint. His headquarters at that 
time appear to have been at Capernaum, which was 
a centre whence He made circular tours of preaching 
in other neighbouring places. St Matthew represents 
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our Lord as coming to dwell in Capernaum after His 
return from the wilderness (iv. 13), and even (ix. 1) 
speaks of Capernaum as our Lord’s own city. Bernhard 
Weiss would have us reject this as an error of the 
Evangelist; but I know no reason why we should 
regard ourselves as better informed than he. 

In the present investigation we confine ourselves to 
what rests on human testimony; and from the nature 
of the case we must expect to have much fuller informa- 
tion concerning that part of His ministry when He had 
enlisted and gathered round Him a company of earnest 
disciples who assisted Him in His labours, than of the 
time when He laboured alone. Naturally that period 
of His ministry, concerning which we have full details, 
occupies the larger portion in our thoughts, and we are 
likely to assign to it a larger proportion of time than it 
really occupied. For this reason I do not find confidence 
in giving any other answer to those who have inferred 
from St John’s Thou art not yet fifty years old (viii. 57), 
that our Lord’s ministry must have been longer than 
the little more than three years which we usually 
assign it, than, We have not materials for determining 
the length of the solitary portion of our Lord’s ministry. 

I have already pointed out that after St Mark has 
told of our Lord’s move from Capernaum, he goes 
on, in the latter part of his third chapter, to give 
further anecdotes of our Lord’s work in that city. I 
consider this as merely arising from the difficulty of 
harmonising the logical and the chronological order 
of narration. When St Mark tells of the danger to 
which our Lord was exposed in Capernaum, it was 
natural that he should tell of our Lord’s withdrawal 
from the scene of peril; but we must allow some time 
to elapse before the alliance between the Pharisees and 
the Herodians became known in the circle of our Lord’s 
disciples, and made them feel the necessity of guarding 
against the danger which it threatened. What I take 
to be the fact is that there was a double reason for our 
Lord’s removal from Capernaum, and that the more 

Q 
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obvious was the earlier. 
we are told (verse 9) of the inconvenience caused by 
the pressure of the multitude which the fame of His 
miraculous cures brought thronging round Him, a 
pressure which was so continuous that it was difficult 
to be freed from it long enough to have time to take 
food. In a small Eastern town it was not easy to find 
places where a large audience could be addressed, save 
one which was appropriated to the ordinary business 
of buyers and sellers. But the open space bordering 
on the lake could be taken advantage of, and, one of 
His disciples being the owner of a boat (for we need not 
doubt that the boat was Simon’s), the expedient was 
resorted to of the Master teaching from a boat while 
the hearers stood on the shore. This method had the 
advantage that, by pushing out, the discourse could be 
broken off when the pressure came to be too exhausting. 
Thus was avoided the inconvenience which arose when 
there was no method of escape but returning to a house 
when the crowd would follow all the way, and then 
could with difficulty be got rid of. The same expedient 
could also naturally be used when our Lord’s adversaries 
were anxious to lay hold on Him. 





THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 


In St Mark’s third chapter, 


MARK iv. I, 2. 


Kai radu Hpéaro dddc- 
Kew Tapa THv Oddacoar. 
kat ouvayetac mpds avrov 
éxAos mAcloros, Wore av- 
Tov eis mdolovy éuBdavra 
Kabjocba év TH Oaddoon, 
kal mas 6 éxAos mpos Thy 
Oddaccay émi Tijs yijs 
jloay. Kali édidackey ad- 
Tous év mapaBodats mond, 
kat é\eyey avrois & ry 
didaxn adbrod 


MATT. xill. I-3a. 

"Ev tH tuépa éxelyy 
efehOav 6 *Inoots rijs 
oixlas éxd@nro mapa Thy 
@ddacoay’ Kal cuvnxOn- 
cay mpos atrov édxNoe 
mo\Xol, wore atrov els 
trotov éuBdvra Kabjobat, 
Kal was 6 dxAos emi Tov 
alyiadoy tornKet. Kal 
éAdAnoev avrots ro\\a év 
TmapaBodats Néywr 


LUKE Vili. 4. 
Zuvidvros 6€ 6yXov 7ron- 
Nod cal Trav Kara wéd\w 
EmiTopevouevwr mpds av- 
Tov elev did TapaBorfs 


The three Synoptic Gospels agree in relating this 
parable, and it is natural to conclude that all derived 
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it fom Q. That there is close connexion between 
Matthew and Mark is unmistakable, the coincidences 
being even verbal. But the copying, on whichever 
side it was, has not been slavish. Two explanations 
of these coincidences may be given: either both of 
our Evangelists followed Q, each with some variations 
of his own, and the words common to both may 
be assumed to be the very words of their common 
authority, or else we are to add to this assumption, 
what other instances lead us to think of as possible, 
that St Matthew was acquainted with St Mark’s work, 
and therefore that common phrases may be accounted 
for as a mere copying of St Mark’s phraseology by 
St Matthew. 

We turn now to Luke, and the chief difference 
to which we must attend is the different place in the 
order of events which he gives to this parable. He tells 
first (viii. 1) of our Lord’s starting on an extensive 
missionary tour accompanied not only by the Twelve, 
but by women in good position, who in gratitude for 
benefits which they had received from His miraculous 
power contributed to the expenses of the party. St 
Mark’s account would rather lead us to think of such 
extensive tours as coming after the attempts made at 
Capernaum to silence His preaching. Here we must 
take notice that St Luke shows no knowledge of the fact 
about which St Matthew and St Mark agree, that this 
parable of the Sower was spoken as part of our Lord’s 
teaching from a boat; St Luke only mentions it as an 
incident on our Lord’s preaching tour, without giving 
any hint where it occurred. And again, concerning the 
voyage across the lake, on which our Lord rebuked the 
storm, St Luke shows no knowledge of what St Mark 
tells, that the voyage was made at the close of a day 
when our Lord had been preaching from the boat, and 
that His command to cross the lake was issued by Him 
without getting out of the boat. It seems likely that 
He found He could not otherwise free Himself of the 
crowds, who would continue to follow Him if the boat 
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was merely rowed along the same side of the lake. 
Thus it seems to me that notwithstanding many signs 
that St Luke was acquainted with St Mark’s Gospel, 
the present is one of several indications which appear 
to show that he did not know it as a document; and 
I am disposed to regard the facts as rather pointing to 
the conclusion that St Luke was acquainted with St 
Mark’s Gospel, not through having read it, but through 
having heard it orally delivered at several meetings at 
which he was present. 


THE WAYSIDE 


MARK iv. 3, 4. 
*Axovere. ldod é&7pOev 
6 omelpwy aometpa. Kat 
éyévero €v TH omelpew 6 
ev érecev rapa THY 666dr, 
Kat #AOev Ta Twerewa Kai 
KaTéparyev avro. 


MATT. xiii. 3, 4. 

"Tdod é€9dOev 6 orreipwy 
Tod omelpew. Kat &v TO 
omeipew avrov & meév Erre- 
gev mapa Tv dddv, Kai 
€NévTa Ta TeTEWa KarTé- 
garyer atra, 


LUKE Viil. 5. 

"Hénner 6 oreipwv Tov 
omeipat Tov omdpov avrov. 
Kal év T@ oreipew avbrov 
5 pév érecev mapa Thy 
606r, Kat KareraT}On Kal 
Ta merewd Tov ovpavod 
Karéparyev avro. 


The differences between the Evangelists here are 
insignificant. St Mark differs from the others in pre- 
fixing the command ’Akovere, which however harmonises 
with He that hath ears to hear at the end. St 
Matthew and St Mark agree in beginning with cdov, 
which is consistent with the supposition of the use of 
an Aramaic original. In fact my own belief is that this 
parable was included in the Aramaic Matthew, and 
that many of the variations in our Greek Gospels are 
simply translational, though Church use would naturally 
lead to many Greek words establishing themselves in 
the versions given by different readers. Elsewhere 7a 
werewa iS so commonly followed by tov ovpavod, that 


it may perhaps be counted an agreement between — 


Matthew and Mark that both omit the genitive. 
Matthew has tov ovpavod in every other place where 
qwereva occurs. Mark has it in one other place (iv. 
32). 
exception being xii. 24. 


Luke has it five times out of six, the only 
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THE WAYSIDE: THE EXPLANATION 


MARK iv. 14, 15. 


‘O omeipwy tiv Xéyor 
omelpe. otro d€ cic oi 
\ ‘\ e lf s 
Tapa THY Oddy Sov oTel- 
perat 0 Adyos, Kai dray 
axovowow evOds Epxerat 0 
Daravaés kat aiper ov 
Adyov Tov éomappévoy eis 


MATT. xiii. 19. 


Ilavrés dxovovros Tov 
Adyor Tis Bacirelas Kai 
bh ovvévtos, epxeTar 0 
movnpos Kal apmdger TO 
éomappévoy év TH Kapdla 
avrot: obrés €oTw 06 Tapa 
Thy Oddy orapeis. 


LUKE vill. 114, 12. 

‘O omédpos éariv 6 Adyos 
Tov Geov. of dé mapa Ti 
odd6v elow of dkovoarTes, 
eira épxerat 6 didB8oros 
Kat alper rov Adyov amd 
THs Kapolas avray, iva wy 
TioTevouvrTes TwHGoW, 


avrovs. 


It is hard, in comparing the Evangelic narratives, to 
hit the mean between the danger of dwelling too much 
on trivialities, and of overlooking peculiarities which 
have a real significance. I think we ought to count 
in the latter class the difference that, in the first words 
of this common passage, St Mark speaks of the thing 
sown simply as ¢he word, whereas St Matthew speaks 
of the word of the kingdom, and St Luke of the word of 
God. That is to say, the phrase the word has now 
acquired a technical meaning, and our first conclusion 
would be that St Mark’s was the latest of the three forms. 
It might be regarded as a confirmation of this view 
that, as has been already pointed out, ro evayyéAvov also 
is used by St Mark simply as a technical term not 
needing an explanation as to what ‘the good tidings 
was. But while I freely acknowledge that St Mark 
here uses what was by comparison a later form of 
expression, we are bound to remember how very early 
that form was. I have already pointed this out with 
respect to ro evayyéAvov, Which St Paul’s epistles show 
to have been early an established phrase in the circle 
to which St Mark belonged. And much the same may 
be said of the phrase she word, used to denote the 
subject of the Gospel preaching. St Mark uses it 
again several times, of which one deserves special 

notice because it is. also employed by St Matthew, 
| when persecution ariseth because of the word (Mark iv. 
| 17; Matt. xiii. 21). If the once prevalent view be 
adopted, that St Matthew’s Gospel is the earliest, we 
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need not be surprised at finding the phrase in estab- 
lished use when St Mark wrote. If, as I believe, St 
Mark’s was the earliest of our three Synoptics, we 
might take the present coincidence as an indication 
that his Gospel had been used by St Matthew. But 
this argument would not be decisive, since there is 
other evidence how early this phraseology became 
established. The most striking piece of evidence is 
that of St Luke, who, though either his sense of 
historic propriety, or the form in which the traditions 
had reached him, restrains him from using it when 
reporting our Lord’s discourses, yet employs it in his 
own preface, when he speaks of those whzch from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word 
(see also Acts viii. 4). And though this use is rare 
in St Paul, we find him in one of his later Epistles 
exhorting Timothy to preach the word (2 Tim. iv. 2). 

The next thing to be noticed is that St Matthew 
differs from the other two Evangelists in using the 
participle oc7apeis of him who receives the seed, so that 
the word has to be translated sown upon. But St Mark 
has the same use, though not in this first clause, yet 
in the other clauses of the parable.’ 

He who snatches away the good seed is called 
by St Mark Laravas; by St Matthew 6 zovypes; by St 
Luke 6 dsaBodos. Saravas is the name used by St Mark 
in relating our Lord’s temptation, where St Matthew 
and St Luke both have 6 d:aBoXos. St Matthew alone of 
these three Evangelists uses 6 wovypos aS a name for 
Satan; but this name is used by St Paul, as, for instance, 
za Bédn Tov Tovnpow TeTvpwyéva (Eph. vi. 16), but more 
frequently in St John’s 1st Epistle. 


1 It may be noted as a point of agreement of Matthew and Luke against 
Mark, though not one on which much stress can be laid, that while Mark, 
according to the oldest authority, speaks merely of the good seed as sown 
on the hearers, Matthew and Luke describe it as sown 77 their hearts. 


THE ROCKY GROUND 


MARK iv. 5, 6. 


Kai &Xo ézecev eri 7d 
merpo@odes [kal] dirov ovK 
elxev hv todNijv, Kal ev- 
Ovs éfavéreiiev did TO WD 
éxew Bados yis* Kal dre 
avérevev 0 tALos Exaupa- 
TicOn Kal dua TO wh exew 
plfay é&npavOn. 


THE ROCKY GROUND 


MATT. xiii. 5, 6. 

“AnKa. 6¢ €recev Eri ra 
mweTpwon Omou ovK elxev 
yinv woddjv, Kal evbéws 
ékavérehkey dia TO pH 
éxew Bdbos ys, Alou dé 
avareikavTos éxavuaricbn 
kal dia 7d uh) Exew plfay 
é&npavdn. 


LUKE viii. 6. 


Kal érepov xaréreceyv 
emt Thy wéTpav, Kai guev 
cénpdvOn Gia To wy Exew 
ikudoa. 


Here the almost complete identity of Matthew and 


Mark is striking. The greatest difference being that 
St Mark, followed by St Luke, speaks of the seed in 
the singular number; St Matthew all through uses 
the plural. Though the sense conveyed by St Luke’s 
version is the same, the form of expression is quite 
different. But it is easier to account for St Luke’s 
as a literary compression of St Mark’s than for St 
Mark’s as an expansion of St Luke’s. 


THE ROCKY GROUND: THE EXPLANATION 


MARK iv. 16, 17. 


Kai otrot eiow ouolws 
oi éri TA TWETPwWON TTELpd- 
evar, of Stray dkovowow 
Tov Ddyov evOds pera 
Xapas AauBdvovow avbréy, 
kal ovx Exovow pifay év 
€aurois add mpdcKaipol 
elouv, €ira yevouéervyns 
OrXlWews H Siwyywod dia 
Tov Adyov EvOds cKavdaNni- 
fovrar. 


MATE, Xi1.,20, 27. 

‘O 6é émi ra merpHdn 
omapels, odrbs €orw 6 Tov 
Adyov axovwy Kat evbus 
era §=xapds AapBavwv 
avrév: ovK exer O€ plfay 
év éauT@ adda mpdoKarpds 
éoTw, yevouévns dé OALY- 
ews 7 Siuwypov dia Tov 
Adyor evs oKavdaNrlfe- 
TL, 


LUKE viii. 13. 

Oi 6é él ris wérpas ot 
érayv adkovowow pmeTa Xa- 
pas déxovrar Tov dyor, 
kal odrou pifay ovK Exov- 
ow, ol mpos Katpov mioTev- 
ovow Kal év Kalp@ metpac- 
pov adiotravrat 


Here the resemblance between Matthew and Mark 


is still very strong, and we are tempted to regard 
Mark as the original, because of the double occurrence 
of St Mark’s favourite ev@vs. Luke, as before, agrees 
in sense, but varies in language. His zpos karpov 
mirTevovo.v Seems plainly suggested by Mark’s adjective 
Tpockaipo. oxavdadigw is frequently used by St Matthew 
and St Mark, but not by St Luke, except in passages 
parallel with these two Gospels. On the other hand, 
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St Luke is the only Evangelist who uses the word 
adicracOa ; and the only close N. T. parallel is 1 Tim. 
iv. 1; but the word apostate remains to testify the full 
admission of this word into the Christian vocabulary. 
O€XOVTal, which St Luke uses here instead of Aap Bavovcw, 
may be described as a Lucan word. 


MARK iv. 7. 


Kai Xo ézrecer eis Tas 
axdvOas, kal avéBynoay ai 
dxavOac Kal ouvérvitay 
avré, Kal Kapmov ovK 
édwkev. 


THE THORNS: 


MARK iv. 18, 19. 


Kai dddo eloiv ot eis 
Tas akdvOas omepomevo.™ 
obrot eiow ot Tov Adyov 
dxovoarres, Kai at pépip- 
vat TOU al@vos Kal 7 ardry 
Tod mAovTou Kal ai repl Ta 


THE THORNS 


MATT. xili. 7 


“Anya 6é €recev eri Tas 
akavOas, kal avéBnoay ai 
GkavOac Kal amémvitav 


MATT. xiil. 22. 

‘O dé els ras dxavOas 
omapels, oirés €or 0 TOV 
Aéyor dkovwy Kai N Méplu- 
va Tov aidvos Kal 7 amdTyn 
TOU wovTou ouvaTviyer TOV 
Adyov, Kai Gxapmos ylve- 


LUKE viii. 7. 


Kal érepov érecev év 
Lécw Tov dKxavOdv, Kal 
cuvdvetoa. ai axavOar 
amémvitay avrd. 


THE EXPLANATION 


LUKE viii. 14. 


To d€ eis Tas axdvOas 
meodyv, otrol elow oi dxov- 
cavtes, Kal vrd pmepiuvay 
Kat TAovTOU Kal 7OovGv Tov 
Biov topevéuevoe cuvtrt- 
ryovTat Kai ob TeMeaPopod- 
ow, 


ora EriOvular elomopevd- = Tat, 
pevat ouvmrviyoucw Tov do- 
yor, kal &kapmos yiverat, 

We have here the same features of close agreement 
between Matthew and Mark; and though St Luke’s 
variations indicate independent treatment, the coin- 
cidences are enough to prove obligation. dvaBaivw, of 
the coming up of a plant is found also twice in Mark iv., 
but not elsewhere in the N. T. I do not know whether 
any inference can be drawn from the fact that in the 
parable Matthew and Luke agree in arérwéay against 
Mark’s ovvéruéav. Luke’s ouvdveioa agrees with the 
¢@vev which he alone has in verses 6, 8. The phrase 
éy meow) may be counted especially Lucan, occurring 
several times in the Gospel and Acts, though not 
absolutely peculiar to Luke. 





THE GOOD GROUND 


MARK iv. 8, 9. 


Kai ddAd\a ézecer eis 
Thy yhv Thy Kadjy, Kal 
édldou kaprrov avaBatvorra 
Kal avéavdueva, Kal &de- 
pev els TpidKovTa Kai év 
éinxovra Kal €v éxaror. 
Kai é\eyev, “Os exer Gra 
aKkovew aKovéTw. 


THE GOOD 


MARK iv. 20. 


Kai éxeivoe elow oi éri 
Thy Yhv Thy Kahny oma- 
pévres, oirives aKkovovow 
Tov Néyor Kal mapadéxov- 
Tat Kal Kaptopopotow év 
Tptaxovra Kai [év] €&%- 


THE GOOD GROUND 


MatTT. xiii. 8, 9. 


"Anda 6é &rrecer él Thy 
viv Thy Kadny, Kat €dldouv 
kaptov, 6 wey Exarov Oo dé 
éijxovra 6 O€ TpidKorTa. 
‘O éxwv Gra axovérw. 
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LUKE viii. 8. 

Kai &repov érecev eis 
Thy yhv Thy ayabhy, Kat 
puev €molnoev Kapirov 
éexarovtatmAaclova, Tai- 
Ta Néywr épiiver, ‘O exw 
@ra aKovew axoveTw, 


GROUND: THE EXPLANATION 


MATT. xiil. 23. 

‘O 6€ emi Tiny KaNHY yh 
omapeis, ovTds EoTw 6 TOV 
Adyov adkovwy Kal ouvriels, 
ds 67 Kaptropopel Kat mrovet 
6 pev éexardy 6 dé €&%7- 
KovTa 6 O€ TpLaKovTa. 


LUKE Viil. 15. 


Td dé €v TH Ka Yn, 
ovrol eiow olrwes €v Kap- 
dla Kady Kal dyaby dKov- 
cavTes TOV AOYov KaTéxXOU- 
ow Kal Kapiropopotow év 
Urowov7. 


Kovra Kai [év] éxarov. 


These concluding verses do not modify the results 
suggested by those that precede them. Instead of zy 
yiv tiv kad of Matthew and Mark, Luke, though 
agreeing in respecting the article, has aya instead 
of xcadjv. He has xcady, however, when the adjective 
is repeated in the explanation. It is likely that cadjv 
was the adjective used in Q, with which the word seems 
to have been a favourite, see for instance Matt. iii. 10; 
vii. 17, 18, 19, where the phrase xapzrous xaXovus wroveiy is 
used four times. xapzovs didova is the more common 
phrase, but zoey is found in the present passage in 
Mark, and also in its parallels in Matthew and Luke. 
mapacéxouac does not occur again in the Gospels, but 
is used by St Luke three times in the Acts. 

On the whole, of all passages common to the three 
Synoptics, there is none which bears more distinct marks 
that the three versions have been derived from the same 
original than this parable of the Sower. We have 
then good reason for concluding that this parable had 
been reported in Q; but the question arises, Did it 
there stand alone? In Luke it does stand alone; in 
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Matthew it is followed by six others. In Mark it is 
followed by others, only one of them however (that of 
the Grain of Mustard Seed) being included in Matthew’s 
six, and having rather the aspect of having been pre- 
served by an independent tradition, than by compression 
of the source here used by St Matthew. Yet in favour 
of the view that the common source of Matthew and 
Mark here contained a collection of parables, may be 
urged St Mark’s own acknowledgment, that the parables 
he records were only a selection from a larger number: 
With many such parables spake he the word unto them, as 
they were able to hear tt (verse 33). Yet again, in favour 
of the view that the collection of parables in Matt. xii. 
must be regarded as the work of the ‘‘ redactor” of the 
First Gospel, there is to be urged the literary skill 
which this ‘‘redactor”’ elsewhere shows in his presenta- 
tion of our Lord’s discourses. 

Both solutions are possible from a critical point of 
view: either that the systematic arrangement of topics 
had been made by our Lord Himself, and only does 
not appear in all the reports, on account of the frag- 
mentary manner in which of necessity His sayings were 
preserved, or else that it was the Evangelist who skil- 
fully put together kindred utterances delivered by our 
Lord on different occasions. If we adopt the latter 
view, we should be inclined to attribute to that Evangelist 
the joining the parable of the Sower with these other 
parables of our Lord, and to account for St Luke’s 
silence in this place about the others by his non- 
acquaintance with St Matthew’s Gospel. 


THE REASON FOR OUR LORD’S METHOD 
OF TEACHING BY PARABLES 
MARK iv. 10-13. MATT. xiii, 10-15. LUKE viii. 9, 10. 


In this section the report both of our Lord’s question 
and of the disciples’ answer is so much abridged in Luke, 


PrNOW OY ey NOP OPEHIS PARABLE?” 2o51 


that if we had not the help of the other Evangelists, 
we should have a difficulty in seeing the relevance of 
our Lord’s answer. But we find from Matthew that 
the question was a more comprehensive one, and that 
the disciples desired to know why He spoke to the 
multitude in parables; for St Matthew and St Mark 
agree in telling that the explanation of the parables 
was not given publicly to the multitude, but afterwards 
to the disciples when they were alone. If the disciples’ 
request had been merely, as St Luke reports it, to be 
taught the meaning of the parable of the Sower, the 
quotation from Isaiah and the distinction between the 
privileges of the disciples and of the outside multitude 
are introduced irrelevantly, while they are distinctly 
appropriate to the question as given by St Matthew, 
Why speakest thou unto them in parables? St Mark’s 
report is also abridged, though not nearly as much 
so as St Luke’s. We might hastily infer from Mark 
that the Sower was the first of our Lord’s parables, 
or at least the only one spoken on this occasion. I 
have already pointed out that St Mark himself intimates 
(iv. 33, 34) that che Sower was but one of several 
parables addressed to hearers according to their capacity 
of profiting by them. We may observe also that the 
form in which the enquiry of the disciples is reported 
by St Mark is that they asked their Master concern- 
ing the parables, where the use of the plural number 
shows that more than one had been spoken, and that 
the question was, as the answer given to it shows, not 
merely concerning the meaning of one parable, but 
concerning the general method of teaching by parables. 

Again, in the conclusion of St Mark’s report of 
our Lord’s preface to His answer He is represented as 
asking, Know ye not this parable? and how shall ye 
know all the parables? This question has often been 
understood as a reproach to the disciples for their dul- 
ness in needing an explanation; yet the whole context 
leads us to think that those whom He regarded as 
worthy of reproach were careless hearers, who listened 
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to the story without enquiring whether it had a deeper 
meaning, not those who sought to have explained to 
them the meaning which they had not been able at 
once to apprehend. Again, this question would have 
been more pertinent, if explanation had been asked 
of one of the easiest of the parables: ‘‘ You do not 
understand this one, and how can you expect to under- 
stand others more difficult?” But in fact while many 
of the parables so plainly convey the lesson they were 
meant to teach that explanation seems scarcely necessary, 
in this case, if our Lord had not Himself given us a 
commentary, we might have been puzzled to decide why 
He should have told this story about the husbandman. 
It is better then to regard Mark iv. 13 as answering 
a question put in the form reported by St Mark, viz., 
in the plural number, concerning ¢he parables; and 
that, instead of giving them a general answer, He 
points out that it is necessary that they should be first 
made fully to understand the meaning of one parable. 
It seems to me then likely that Q may have contained 
not only the parable of the Sower, but some others 
too in the same connexion, amongst which may have 
been the Grain of Mustard Seed, which is the only 
one of the parables in Matt. xiii. which has its place 
on the same occasion in either of the other Gospels. 
And it is to be noted that after this and its companion 
parable St Matthew too makes a break, the remaining 
parables related in this chapter being described as 
delivered, not to the multitude, but to the disciples in 
private. But I feel we must not leave out of sight the 
fact that St Matthew’s arrangement of topics is much 
more ruled by the kindred character of the subjects 
treated of than by chronological considerations. If we 
supposed that St Matthew and St Mark meant to give 
an account of the preaching on one particular day, we 
should find our authorities in contradiction. According 
to St Matthew, when our Lord had finished His public 
preaching He retired to a house, and there gave His 


disciples the interpretation of the parable of the Tares, 


— 
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and taught them some other parables; according to 
St Mark, He escapes the pressure of the multitudes, 
not by withdrawing to a house, but by crossing the 
lake in the boat just as He was. 

We can reconcile our authorities by supposing that 
St Matthew’s introduction to the parable of the Tares 
does not necessarily imply that this parable was spoken 
on the same occasion as that of the Sower: Axother 
parable set he before them (xiii. 26). And indeed it seems 
to me that this parable was too important to have been 
omitted by St Mark and St Luke, if their authorities 


had given it in the same connexion. In St Mark’s 


Gospel too, his use of the imperfect tense cautions us 
against assuming that all the sayings which he records 
consecutively formed part of a connected discourse. 
In all the rest of this chapter we have a continual 
repetition of é\eyev, as each successive utterance of our 
Lord is recorded, see verses 11, 21, 24, 26, 30; and it 
is only in the next chapter that the Evangelist resumes 
his habitual use of the present or aorist. We need 
not then tax our ingenuity to make more connexion 
between consecutive verses than on the face of them 
they exhibit. On the other hand, the preference for 
the imperfect tense is so common with St Mark that 
I feel it is rather on the other side we must be cautious : 
viz., lest we should take what may have been a mere 
trick of style for a designed warning that we are not 
to regard the narrative as consecutive. 

If St Luke does not report the question why our 
Lord spoke in parables, we must remember that when 
he wrote, Christians were familiar, as we all are now, 
with many parables of our Lord, and that while we 
should be glad to be assured that we rightly interpret 
any particular parable, it seldom occurs to us to put 
the question, Why did He speak in parables at all? 
Some would now answer, Because it was a way usual 
among the Jews of conveying moral lessons; but we 
find here that this answer is wrong. The method no 
doubt was not unprecedented, for we find parables, 
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though very few in number, in the Old Testament ; 
but when Jesus used it, it struck the hearers by its 
novelty. It had evidently not become an established 
form of instruction ; indeed if it had been so, it would, 
when sanctioned by our Lord’s employment of it, have 
become the regular use of Christian preachers; but 
in point of fact it remained our Lord’s own, and did 
not succeed in any hands but His. 

If in answering the question why our Lord spoke in 
parables, we were to consider only His human nature, 
we should need no other answer than, because it was 
the method of conveying His instructions which came 
most naturally to Him, and which therefore He could 
use most effectually. We might as well enquire why 
Ovid, or why Pope, taught their lessons in a metrical 
form. It was because they found their thoughts most 
naturally threw themselves into such a form, and because 
when so expressed they were most effective and most 
easily remembered. And I do not think that the 
acknowledgment of His Divine nature materially alters 
the problem. He assumed not only humanity in general, 
but also an individual human form. That is to say, 
while He was like other men in those attributes which 
all men have in common, He must have had individual 
features by which He could be recognised. It has no 
doubt been wisely ordained that no authentic portrait 
of Him has been preserved. But artists have not been 
thought wanting in faith in Him because they have 
attempted to represent in painting how they imagined 
He must have appeared in the eyes of men. Now it 
would be Apollinarianism to hold that it was only in 
outward appearance He was like other men, and had 
not an individual human mind. In fact if we own 
Him to have assumed a human body, that must have 
included a human brain with its individuality. And 
concerning the mind of Jesus we have in His recorded 
discourses evidence to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding in the case of His outward appearance. We 
know that He possessed great fertility in illustration, 


Pint. 
- 
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so that when He desired to make His hearers under- 
stand anything it was natural for Him to ask, Where- 
unto shall we liken it? or with what comparison shall we 
compare it? 

The only thing that seems to need comment is 
that His answer conveys the impression that He repre- 
sented Himself, not as using parables in order to enable 
His hearers to understand, but in order to hide His 
meaning from those who were unworthy of His lessons. 
Indeed there are some of His parables which fulfil the 
former object so perfectly as not to require any explana- 
tion. Who, for example, needs a commentator on the 
parable of the Unmerciful Servant, in order to make 
him understand the unseemliness, when one who is 
much in need of pardon himself refuses it to lesser 
offenders? But in the case of the parable of the Sower, 
which seems to have been the first of which the disciples 
asked an explanation, the lessons taught are much less 
obvious; and the need for them would be little felt 
until they themselves came to be teachers. Then they 
might naturally have been disheartened at finding how 
much of their labour was expended without any profit- 
able result; and it would give them courage when they 
discovered that the same had been the experience of 
their Master. The same parable contained a lesson 
for the hearers as well as for the teachers; for when 
they were taught how much the produce of the seed 
depended on the soil into which it was cast, they felt 
the practical urgency of the exhortation, Take heed how 
ye hear (Luke viii. 18). 

The parable answers the question put by the 
disciples, and explains why our Lord used different 
methods of teaching, with them and with the multitude. 
That He would give special teaching to the Twelve 
was what might have been expected from His choice 
of them to be His special companions, and, as the 
event proved, to be the appointed teachers of His 
Church. But St Mark tells us (verse 10) that it was not 
only the Twelve, but of epi avtov who questioned Him 


; 
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concerning the parable, from which we may infer that 
He did not repel others besides the Twelve who sought 
from Him special instruction. But our Lord gives us 
plainly to understand that one reason for His using 
the parabolic method was because it discriminated 
between those who really desired to be taught, and 
the listless crowd who were merely beguiling an idle 
hour. Many, and possibly most, of the hearers of 
His parables listened to His stories without ever putting 
to themselves the question what they meant, or indeed 
whether they had any deeper meaning. There is nothing 
surprising in what is the common experience of preachers 
at the present day, viz., that an illustration which they 
use, if at all striking, will be remembered easily enough, 
but that very few retain in their memory what it had been 
designed to illustrate. Thus this method of teaching 
by parables discriminated at once between those who 
were content to listen without understanding, and those 
whose whole desire was to grasp the deeper meaning. 
Those who had not cared seriously to attend speedily 
lost from their memory what little they had heard, 
while those who knew enough to be anxious to know 
more had soon their want supplied. It is in consistency 
with this that we find from St Mark that this parable 
was prefaced by the call dxovere, and closed with He that 
hath ears to hear let him hear. 


THE CANDLE AND THE BUSHEL 


MARK iv. 21-23. LUKE viii. 16, 17. 

Kai édevyev advrots ort, Mire Epxe- Ovddels dé A’Xvoy aWas Kadverret 
rat 6 AUxvos iva rd Tov pddLoy TED} avrov oxever 7) broxdrw Kdlyys TlOn- 
) bd Thy KNlynv, ov~x Wa eri TH ow, aN émt Avxvias riOnow, iva oi 
Auxviay re0Q; ov yap Eorw KpuTrov elorropevduevoar BXéErwow Td Pas. ov 
éay wh iva pavepwOyn, ode éyévero yap Eorw KpuTrov 6 ob davepor yevh- 
dméxpupov adr’ iva ENOn els pavepdv. gerat, ovde drdxpugor 6 ob mi yvwodn 
Ei ris €xet Gra dxovew dxovérw, Kat els pavepdv EXOy. 


That St Luke is here following Mark is apparent 
from his placing this second parable, as St Mark does, 
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immediately after the parable of the Sower, with which 
it has no obvious connexion. It may well however 
have been spoken on the same occasion, as St Mark 
seems to give us to understand. What St Mark had 
been dwelling on is that our Lord gave to the disciples 
whom He had chosen private instruction which was 
withheld from the multitude. It was natural then that 
He should at the same time impress on them that what 
He taught them in secret was not to remain secret. He 
was lighting a candle, not that it should be put under 
the bushel or under the bed, but that it should give light 
to the whole house. 

It has already been remarked that the occurrence of 
doublets suggests the use of a double source. The 
passage just quoted, Luke viii. 16, occurs with but 
little variation, Luke xi. 33, and I take the explana- 
tion to be that in the first passage I have quoted 
St Luke is following Mark, and that in the second he 
is quoting directly from Q. The saying is one which 
is given by St Matthew as part of the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. v. 15), and there it has a very natural 
place. Nothing forbids us to suppose that our Lord 
may have used the same illustration more than once. 

There is another kindred example of a pair of sayings 
common to Matthew and Luke, which may therefore be 
referred to the source which I have called Q. 


MATT. x. 26, 27. 

My otv PoBnOjre atrovs* ovdéev 
yap é€orw Kekaduppévov 6 ovK arro- 
Kadu@Oyjoerat, Kai KpumTov 6 ov 
yacbjoerat. 5 éyw tiv év tn 
oxoria, elmare €v To pwr’ Kal 6 eis 
TO obs aKkovere, Knp¥iate eri Tov 


LUKE Xxil. 2-4a. 


Ovdéev 5¢ cvyKexaduypévov early 6 
ovK amrokadtu¢Ojoerat, Kai KpumTov 
6 o} ywobncera. ave dy doa év 
TH oKxoria elrare év TO hurl dxovcb- 
cera, Kat 6 pds TO obs ENadjoaTe ev 
Tots Tapelots KnpvxXOjoerae emi TOV 


dwudrov. Aéyw dé tuiy Trois pitas 
Lov, pn PosnO7re, k.T.Ar, 


This passage has the marks of having been delivered 
by our Lord ona different occasion from that we have 
been hitherto considering, and as teaching a different 
lesson. What is taught here is not the duty of giving 
wide publicity to the instruction the hearers had received 
in private, but the certainty that what had been designed 
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dwudtov, Kal un hoBnOjre, K.7.X. 
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for public benefit would ultimately reach those for whom 
it was intended. Consequently that those are not to be 
feared who strive by violence to suppress the teaching ; 
the light cannot be hidden, but must be surely made 
manifest. In St Luke’s version too, the uy poByOAre 
gives the key to the interpretation. But that version 
bears what I count to be a mark of posteriority, in that 
those addressed are regarded as the givers, not the 
recipients of the secret instruction. When St Luke 
wrote he could not but be struck by the fact that the 
quiet work of a very small number of preachers had 
filled the whole world with their doctrine. 


MARK iv. 24, 25. LUKE viil. 18. 
Kai édeyev avrots, Brérere ri Brérere ofy ms axovere* bs av 
dxovere, €V @ METPW MeETpELTE METPN- yap &xn, SoOjcerar a’r@, Kal ds av 
Ojoerar bpiv Kal mpooreOjoerat Uuty. un xn, Exew apOjoerat am avrod. 


3s yap exer, SoOjcera atTw Kal ds 
obk EXEL, kai 6 éxe GpOncera am’ 
auUTOU. 
MATT. xiii. 12. 
“Oorts yap €xet, SoOjoeTar aire@ Kal mepisoevOjoerar” 
boris dé ovK Exel, Kal 6 Exer apOjoerat dm’ avrod. 

There are several other parallels to these verses of 
Mark, but I place opposite to them what St Luke has 
in the same place, the comparison as | think plainly 
showing that St Luke is here using Mark as his 
authority. I have already said that St Mark’s im- 
perfects, éAeyev, permit us to suppose that all the 
sayings here recorded were not uttered on the same 
occasion ; but neither do they forbid us to think that 
they were, and the precept Zake heed what ye hear, or 
as St Luke has it, Zake heed how ye hear, is a natural 
sequel to the parable of the Sower, which had pointed 
out how much ‘the efficacy of the spoken word 
depends on the receptiveness of those to whom it is 
addressed. But the next clause, Wzth what measure 
ye mete, contains a saying used by our Lord on other 
occasions too, the connexion of which with the present 
discourse is not obvious, and perhaps it was on that 
account omitted here by St Luke, who had recorded 
the saying a little before, vi. 38. 


Ae ae 
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MATT. vii. 2. LUKE vi. 38. 
"Ev w yap Kpiware xplvere xpt67- Aldore, kat SoOjoeras tyiv’ uérpov 
geoGe, Kal €v w mérpw meTpEtre Kanov memcuévoy cecadeumévoy 
merpnOnoeTar vuiv. vmrepexxuvvdmevovy Swcovow eis Tov 


foe 


KoMTrov buoy. yap METPW MeETPELTE 
avTimeTpnOjcerac vty. 

In fact the law of reciprocity here enunciated has 
manifold applications. In the Sermon on the Mount 
as reported by St Matthew we are reminded that the 
harshness or charity we use in our judgment of others 
is likely to be reciprocated in the judgments they form 
of us. In Luke vi. 38 we have possibly the applica- 
tion first given to the words, Gzve and it shall be given 
unto you. ‘The measure in which you give will be the 
measure of what you have a right to receive; give 
liberally, and you will receive, not a bare return, but 
over measure, good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
YUNNINE OVEF. 

This promise of over measure is represented in Mark 
by kat rpooreOjcera viv, Which occurs in Matthew and 
Luke elsewhere, in a somewhat different connexion, 
Kal TavTa Tavra TpooTeOjceTa viv (Matt. vi. 33; Luke 
xii. 31). Le not anxious for food or raiment, but seek the 
Kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto 
you. The plentiful repayment of gifts offered to the 
Lord is Old Testament doctrine, taught two or three 
times in the Book of Proverbs, and is dwelt on by 
ot Paul, 2 Cor. ix, 6., The appéal t this) law of 
reciprocity is quite pertinent to its context in this 
passage of Mark; for the law holds good in spiritual 
as well as in material things. The appreciation of 
eloquence or of poetry, the amount of benefit received 
from instruction, not only in morals, but in any subject 
of study, depends much on what the hearer himself 
contributes; and thus obedience to the precept Zake 
heed how ye hear is one which brings with it its own 
reward. 

With respect to Mark iv. 25; Luke viii. 18, ds yap 
éxet, k.7.A., St Matthew’s account (xiii. 12) seems to have 
been the original of the other two. St Mark has it 
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as part of the commentary on the parable of the Sower ; 
and in this St Luke follows him, merely softening the 
apparent contradiction of taking that which he hath from 
one who has not by substituting ¢hat which he seemeth to 
have (or, thinketh he hath). "The connexion of the clause 
with what precedes, which is not obvious in St Mark’s 
report, is quite plain in St Matthew’s version. After 
the saying Unto you zt ts given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, but to them it 1s not given, this 
clause comes in-with complete appropriateness. It 
seems to me that it was St Matthew’s cal zepiocevO)j- 
cerat Which suggested the zpoore@ijoera: tuiv of Mark 
iv. 24. The present saying is reported both by St 
Matthew and St Luke as used also by our Lord in 
connexion with another parable, to which it has 
evidently a close relation, and the passages may here 
be conveniently compared. 


MATT. xxv. 29. LUKE xix. 26. 
To yap €xovre wavrt dobncera Kai Aéyw tyiv bre marti re exovte 
mepisocevOnoeTar® Tov O€ wh EXOVTOS doOnceTat, dd dé TOU wh EXorTOs Kai 
kai 6 éxer dpOnoerar am’ avrov. 5 Exec dpOnoerat. 


THE SEED GROWING SECRETLY 


MARK iv. 26-29. 

This parable, peculiar to Mark, has a few words in 
common with St Matthew’s parable of the Tares, but 
only such as necessarily follow from the fact that both 
parables tell of the sowing of seed and of a subsequent 
harvest. But there seems to me no ground for suspect- 
ing that either Evangelist worked out a second parable 
on the lines suggested by the other. St Mark does not 
profess to give more than a selection of our Lord’s 
parables; and we have no reason to think that St 
Matthew’s fuller collection in chapter xiii. was intended 
to be regarded as complete. So it is not wonderful if 
St Mark should have chosen to insert here one which 
he found in Q, but which St Matthew had omitted, 
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perhaps on account of some general resemblance to a 
longer one which he had given already. 

Both parables belong to the same group in which 
our Lord illustrates the characteristics of what St 
Matthew calls the Kingdom of heaven and St Mark the 
Kingdom of God. The disciples expected that the 
establishment of that Kingdom would be something 
startling and sudden, such as Jesus later taught them 
His second coming would be. But now He teaches 
them that the Kingdom He was then founding would 
be a silent growth, like the produce of a seed sown, 
which needs no further co-operation from man, but 
sprouts and rises while he may sleep, and from day to 
day scarcely observe its progress, until, showing itself 
ripe for harvest, it warns him that the time has come 
for him to put in the sickle. 

This lesson was one that the disciples must have 
needed from the first, in order to moderate their mis- 
taken expectations; but it was at a much later period 
that it would be discovered that within the Kingdom 
itself evils would spring up, the origination of which, 
as well as their toleration by the Divine Founder of 
the Kingdom, demanded explanation. I own I have 
always felt it as a problem demanding explanation that 
our Lord should have dealt with this topic at so early 
a period of His ministry. Even the parable of the 
Sower seems likely to have suggested itself only after 
a long course of but partially successful preaching. 
Yet a human teacher must after a time have felt dis- 
appointment at his poor success; and might have tried 
to account for it by the want of attention of his hearers. 
But no ordinary founder of a new system would begin 
by giving warning of its partial failures. We could 
understand the teacher expelling from his company a 
follower whose conduct had disappointed him, but not 
so his perception of the evils of premature expulsion. 
If we reject the explanation that it was our Lord’s 
divine fore-knowledge which enabled Him to do so, we 
have to choose between two solutions, neither of which 
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is satisfactory. I find it difficult to believe either that 
the lesson taught in the parable of the Tares was needed 
in our Lord’s own lifetime, or else that at the time when 
the tares did manifest themselves any later disciple could 
give this account of them, and throw it into the form of 
a parable, a form in which our Lord’s example found no 
imitators. 


THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 
MARK iv. 30-32. MATT. xiti31,'32, LUKE xiii, 18, 19. 


This parable of the Grain of Mustard Seed has the 
same tendency as that one which Mark alone reports, 
namely, to dispel discouragement at the little show and 
small beginnings of the new Kingdom, which, neverthe- 
less, was destined to grow into a mighty empire. This 
parable is found in all three Synoptics, and certainly 
came from their common source QO. In Mark and Luke 
it begins with the formula on which I have commented 
already, How shall we liken the kingdom of God? and 
we might perhaps suppose that St Luke had copied 
Mark; but when we look a little further, we find that 
it is not Mark, but Q which St Luke is using as his 
authority. In the first place, he forsakes St Mark’s 
order, and instead of telling this parable along with the 
rest with which St Mark places it, and which are used 
in St Luke’s eighth chapter, he does not tell this until 
the thirteenth. Again, he joins to the parable of the 
Mustard Seed a kindred parable about Leaven, which 
St Mark has omitted, but which is found in the same 
connexion in Matthew. And, lastly, whereas St Mark 
simply speaks of the mustard seed as sown, St Matthew 
says that a man sowed it zz hzs field, or, as St Luke has 
it, 2z his own garden. So I conclude that St Matthew 
and St Luke both used Q, and that St Mark used it 
too, but with abridgments and omissions as is his wont. 
St Luke, however, omits a point in which Matthew and 
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Mark agree, namely, the contrast between the small- 
ness of the mustard seed and the greatness of the plant 


that springs from it. 


MARK iv. 33, 34. 

Kail rovavrais mapaBodats moXals 
éAdAer avrots Tov Ndyov, KaPws 7dU- 
vavTo dkovew* xwpis d€ mapaBor7js 
ovK €\ddNet avrots, Kat’ idiav dé Tots 
tolors uabnrais éré\vev wavTa. 


MATT. xiil. 34, 35. 

Tatra rdvra édddnoev 0 I yo00s év 
mwapaBorats Tots dxAous, Kal xwpis 
twapaBorns ovdev ehdder avrois’ Srrws 
TANPwWOH TO pnOev Sic TOD mpogpijrou 
héyovtos, ’Avoigw év mapaBoXals Td 


oTéua mov, K.T.A, 


This remark comes in St Mark’s Gospel in what we 
should be disposed to consider its natural place; viz., 
at the end of the series of parables which the Evangelist 
has selected for narration. It notifies to the reader that 
the parables which have been related were but a selection 
from many others of the same kind; it declares that 
what was related of our Lord in the case of the parable 
of the Sower, of which the explanation was not given 
until our Lord was alone with His disciples, was His 
general method; viz., to speak in parables to the 
multitude, and interpret them privately to His disciples. 
And the words as they were able to hear it point to the 
reason for this difference ; namely, that His instruction 
was proportioned to the intelligence of the hearers, and 
their anxiety to learn. We may note in passing the 
phrase peculiar to Mark, Spake he the word unto them. 

I do not think that we can positively say whether 
St Matthew derived this account of our Lord’s method 
from Mark, or both from Q. In favour of the former 
view may be urged that the remark which St Mark 
makes at the end of his series of parables is placed 
by St Matthew in the middle of his, yet still almost 
exactly in St Mark’s place, namely, after the parable 
of the Grain of Mustard Seed. But it may be said in 
reply that it is not correct to say that Matthew’s remark 
comes in the middle, whereas it is really at the end of 
the series of parables which were spoken publicly. St 
Matthew mentions no change of place after verse 43 ; 
and the parables recorded in the following verses may 
be regarded as not spoken to the multitude, but to His 
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disciples ; and verse 51 would show that He supposed 


them to be intelligible to His audience. 


Moreover if 


St Matthew is copying Mark he leaves out the second 
I have already expressed myself as 
inclined to the opinion that the Old Testament quotation 
in Matt. xiii. 35 was not derived from Q, but added by 
the Greek Evangelist. 


half of Mark iv. 34. 


THE CROSSING OF THE Pee 


MARK iv. 35, 36. 


Kai Aéyet adrois év 
éxelyn TH tTuépa dias 
yevouévns, AréXOwper eis 
TO mwépay. Kati dévres 
Tov dxdov tapddauBSdvov- 
ow avrov ws qv ev TH 
Trolw, Kat dAAa mwroia Hv 


MATT. vili. 18 & 23. 

*Iléwy dé 6’Incods bxNov 
Tepi avTov €xéNevoeEv GTrEN- 
Gety eis TO wépay. 


Kal éuBdvre aire eis 

“a > U pi Liss 
motoy HKohoveyncay abr@ 
of pabnrat ad’rod. 


LUKE viii. 22. 


*"Eyévero b¢ év mua Trav 
nuepav Kat atros évéBn 
els wAotov Kal of padnrat 
avrov, kat elmev mpds av- 
Tous, AvéXMOwuev eis Td 
mwépay THs Niuyns, Kal 
av7nxOncar. 


mer’ avrod. 

St Mark returns now to relate the events of the 
evening of a day when Jesus had taught the people 
out of a boat (iii. 9; iv. 1). The crowd still beset 
Him; so He ordered His disciples to cross over to 
the other side. St Luke, who in this narrative closely 
follows Mark, adds for greater clearness the other side of 
the lake. St Mark goes on to say that the disciples, 
leaving the multitude, take him with them, even as he 
was, in the boat. It will be remembered that Jesus 
was already in the boat. So we are to understand 
that the disciples get in, and take Him across, without 
His disembarking, which would have forced Him again 
to suffer the pressure of the multitude. 

St Mark adds another autoptic touch, viz., that other 
boats accompanied Him. If we ask how other boats 
came to wish to cross at the same time, the best reason 
I can suggest is that as we are told that many of the 
people who thronged our Lord came from a distance, 
we may suppose that several of His hearers had crossed 
from the other side of the lake, and that they returned 
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home when His instruction for the day was ended. We 
are not told how these other boats fared in the storm. It 
is possible that we hear nothing about them, because 
they had parted company before the storm burst forth. 
They probably went at a different pace from that of the 
fishing boat. 

It might have some bearing on a theological question 
if we had here fuller information. Many divines in 
ancient and modern times have compared the Church to 
Noah’s Ark, in which those who found a place, and they 
only, escaped perishing. 1 remember hearing a sermon 
from Archer Butler, in which he founded a charitable 
hope for dissenters on the fact that besides the ship in 
which Jesus was there were also other little ships. But 
we should like to know whether the little ships got safe 
to land. 


THE STORM ON THE LAKE 


_ MARK iv. 37-41. 

Kal vyiverat Aatrhay 
meyadAn avéuov, Kxal Ta 
kipara éméBadrdev els TO 
Toltov, Ware Hon yeul- 
fecbac Td mrotov. Kai 
avros Rv év TH wpvyvyn emi 
TO mpocxepddaov Kabev- 
dw Kat éyelpovow avrov 
Kat Aéyoucw atr@, Acdd- 
oxane, ov péder coe OTe 
amoNNvueba ; Kai dtevyep- 
Geis éreriunoer TO dvéuw 
Kal eimev TH Oaddoon, 
Lira, mehluwoo. Kai 
éxémacevy 6 Gvemos, Kal 
éyéveTo yadhvn pmeyarn. 
kal elev avrois, Tk derdol 
éoTe ; ow éxere mhoTwy ; 
kal époB7nOncay PpdBov 
péyay, Kat Edeyor mpds 
GdAjAous, Tis dpa obrés 
éorw ért kal 6 Gveuwos Kai 
f Oddacca braxove adT@ ; 


MATT. vill. 24-27. 

Kai lov ceirmos méyas 
éyévero é€v TH Oardoon, 
wore TO WAOtov KadUTTET- 
Oat bro Tey KUpdTwr* 
avros 6é€ éxdGevdev. Kai 
mpocenOdvres iyyeipay av- 
Tov déyovres, Kipie, oG- 


gov, dmo\Nvuceba. Kal 
Aéyes avrois, Ti derdoi 
éoTe, Odvyémisro; TdTeE 


éyepOeis érerlunoey Tots 
dvéuos kal TH Oardoon, 
kal éyévero yadhvn me- 
yarn. Ol dé GvOpwrrat 
eOatuacay déyorTes, Ilo- 
Tamés éorw otros éte Kai 
oi dvewor cal 7 Oddacoa 


> 


aire vrakovouvcw ; 


LUKE Viil. 23-25. 

Tikedvravy dé atraév 
apumvwcev. Kal KaréBn 
Nathaw advéuov eis Thy 
Atuvnv, Kal cuveTAnpodvTo 
Kat €xwdvvevov. mpoced- 
Odvres 5€ Stiyetpav avrov 
éyorres, "Emiordra émi- 
TaTa, amo\Ntuea 6 dé 
Sueyepbels éreriunoey TH 
dvéum kal T@ KAVOwYE TOD 
tdaros, Kal émravoarro, 
kat éyévero yarn. 
eirev 6€ avrois, Ilod 7 
tloris tay; poSnbévres 
dé €Gavyacay, éyovrres 
mpos dAAnAous, Tis apa 
otrés éorw Oért Kai Tots 
dvéuos émirdooe: Kal TH 
tdart, Kai vmaKovovow 
aure ; 


Comparing the three versions of this story, common 
to all the Synoptics, I see no clear evidence that St 
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Luke used any authority but St Mark’s account, of 
which he gives a literary rehandling. We note at once 
Mark’s phrase aida dvénov, where Matthew has cesopos 
péyas ev Tn OaXaccyn. St Luke puts the events into more 
regular order: for example, telling at once that Jesus 
had gone to sleep, and not reserving the first mention 
of His sleep until the disciples came to awake Him. 
He does not give the words of the rebuke to the sea and 
winds, oc.07a, rediuwco; he minimises the somewhat 
reproachful cry of the disciples from Teacher, carest thou 
not that we perish? into Master, master, we perish. 
Probably didaccaXe and émicrara are here only different 
equivalents for vabdz. St Mark everywhere brings out 
how slow were the hearts of the disciples to learn to 
trust their Master’s power. St Luke softens much the 
severity of His rebuke to them, Why are ye fearful? 
Have ye not yet faith ? into, Where zs your faith ? St Mark 
says that the waves were beating into the boat so that 
it was getting full; St Luke compresses all into one 
word, cuverAnpovvro. Note St Mark’s tis apa, in which 
St Luke follows him. Ido not think that any of these 
variations oblige us to suppose that St Luke had an 
independent source of information. 

When we turn to St Matthew’s account we do not 
find the same dependence on Mark’s language, as we 
do in other cases where Mark is the authority whom 
St Matthew is following. The boat is hzdden by the 
waves ; the cry is Save, Lord; we perish; the rebuke is, 
VW hy are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ? (odkvyomisro) and 
the story begins with cai ‘dov. On the whole, I incline 
to the conclusion that the story was related in Q, and 
that St Matthew has preserved much of its language. 
Some phrases are common to all the accounts: 
ETITIUNTEY TH GVEUM OF TOLS avEm“oS » - ~ Kal eyéveTo yarn 
[meyadr]. 

This miracle has an important place in the history 
of the progressive steps by which Jesus revealed His 
power to His disciples. Their attention was first caught 
by His power over demoniacs, then St Luke (iv. 39) 
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tells us how He rebuked a fever, and it departed; here 
we read that inanimate objects were obedient to His 
command, and that when He rebuked the winds and the 
waves they submitted. With respect to the effect of the 
miracle, St Matthew merely says that the men marvelled ; 
St Mark says that they were afraid with great fear, by 
which I understand the awe which they felt at being 
brought into the immediate presence of divine power 
(see Luke v. 9). St Luke has here what might be taken 
for a conflation of the other two accounts, ¢oGijOevres de 
eOaviuacay, being afraid they marvelled. 


OUR LORD’S WOULD-BE FOLLOWERS 
MATT. viii. 19-22. LUKE ix. 57-60. 


The story of the man whose desire to follow our 
Lord was repulsed, is not told by St Mark; but being 
repeated both by St Matthew and St Luke has to be 
reckoned with those which I class under the name of Q. 
It is with the embarkation on this occasion that St 
Matthew connects it, and therefore it may fitly be 
considered here; but it was probably told in Q as an 
isolated anecdote ; for St Luke does not connect it with 
any embarkation, and we should rather be led by him 
to suppose that the incident took place as our Lord 
was Starting on an ordinary preaching land tour, and 
probably at a later period in His life. St Luke places 
it on our Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem, and this 
arrangement is that which most commends itself to us. 

We are not bound to suppose that the second 
anecdote relates an incident which occurred at the 
same time as that related first. The juxtaposition of 
the two is sufficiently accounted for by the kindred 
nature of the subjects. In the first we are told of the 
repulse of one who had volunteered his companionship, 
without having counted the cost, and who was ignorant 
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of the risks and sacrifices which the step would involve. 
In the other we are told of our Lord’s refusal to accept 
the excuses of one whom He had invited to join Him, 
but who desired to postpone compliance indefinitely. 
St Luke does not appear to have had the authority of 
O for his addition, But go thou and publish abroad the 
kingdom of God. 

St Luke also adds (ix. 61, 62) an anecdote, derived 
apparently from a different source. If we are to make 
a distinction between what is here refused, and the 
farewell feasts permitted to Elisha and to Matthew, I 
suppose that what was forbidden in these examples was 
a departure in order to return to former associates from 
whom it would not be easy again to separate. 


THE DEMONIAC IN THE TOMBS 


LUKE vill. 26, 27a. 
Kai xarérXevoarv~ eis 


MARK v. I, 2. MATT. viil. 28a. 


Kai #dOov eis TO mépav 
THs Oardoons eis THY XW- 
pay Tav Vepacnvav. Kai 
€fehOdvros atrov éx Tov 
mwrolov [evOus] trnvryncerv 
ara éx TOY wynuelwy av- 
Opwiros év mvevpare aKa- 


Kai é\@dvros avrov eis 
TO wépay eis THY xXWpaY 
Tov Ladapnvav barivrn- 
cav atte dto Samorgs- 
pmevon €k TOY pvnpeiwy 
elepxduevor. 


THY xwpay Tv T'epacn- 
vav, Writs €or avrlrepa 
THs Tartralas. é&edOdvre 
5€ abre emi Thy yhv brjy- 
THOoEv dvnp Tis EK THS - 
Aews éxwv daiudvia. 


Odpry. 

Comparing in a general way the accounts of the 
miracle given by the three Evangelists, I find St Luke’s 
entirely founded on St Mark’s, of which it is a literary 
reproduction, containing nothing that might not have 
been founded on that original. St Matthew’s account, 
on the other hand, is shorter than St Mark’s, and at 
least the foundation of it may conceivably have been 
moreancient. More disciples than one had been present 
with our Lord, and more than one may have reported 
the occurrence. It is quite possible that the story as 
told, let us say, by St Matthew, was afterwards enlarged 
by St Mark, in the light of additional information given 
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him by St Peter, or by some other of those who had 
been present. 

At the beginning we find much variation in the 
manuscripts as to the name of the district on the other 
side of the lake, opposite to Galilee, on which our Lord 
landed. Very good authorities severally describe it as 
the country of the Gadarenes, of the Gerasenes, and of the 
Gergesenes. It seems to me that we are only concerned 
with the question, which was the phrase the Evangelists 
used, and not which it was that they ought to have used. 
The most interesting ancient information is obtained 
from Origen (Comm. in Johan, tom. vi. 24). He visited 
the place, and tried to identify the spot where the miracle 
occurred : it must have been near the lake, and close to 
it must have been the cliffs down which the swine ran. 
It is in this very way that Origen tests the readings of 
different copies. He makes no attempt to distinguish 
the report of one Evangelist from that of another; nor 
does he inform us what was the reading of the manu- 
scripts which he consulted, save that he tells us that he 
found the reading Gadarenes in a few copies, but he does 
not say what was the reading of the others. In fact his 
whole interest was absorbed in determining what the 
locality really was, not what the Evangelists called it. 

On examining the documentary evidence, we find 
the testimony of the oldest manuscripts decisive that 
Gadarenes was the original reading of Matthew, and so 
it was recognised to be a couple of centuries later than 
Origen, as we know from the testimony of Epiphanius. 
Some ancient authorities have Gasarenes (so ®*) or 
Garadenes (so A), a variation which only shows that 
the copyists had no independent knowledge of the 
localities, but leaves no room for doubt that Gadarenes 
was the original reading in the text of Matthew. And 
I think we are also warranted in believing that this 
was likewise the reading of Q, which I consider, as a 
general rule, is more closely copied by St Matthew than 
by St Luke. 

Origen objects that Gadara could not have been the 
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scene of this incident. It was a place well known for 
its hot springs, but not close to the lake, nor were there 
any cliffs in the neighbourhood down which the swine 
could have run. But a proof that Gadara was not the 
city to which the swineherds belonged leaves us quite 
free to believe that the much frequented springs of 
Gadara might have given a name to the district, which 
might have been known on the other side of the lake as 
the Gadarene country. The hypothesis of a double 
name was not likely to be resorted to, and people who 
had learnt from Matthew to speak of the demoniac of 
Gadara would be apt to retain the same name when 
using another Gospel. Therefore I am no more 
impressed by the fact that a number of good manu- 
scripts present Gadarenes as the reading of Mark, than I 
am by the opposing fact that the Latin MSS. generally 
give Gerasenes as the reading of Matthew. 

We learn from Origen that there was on that side 
of the lake an important place called Gerasa; but he 
contends that it could not have been the scene of the 
miracle: it was too far east, nearly on the borders of 
Arabia, and there was neither lake nor cliffs there; yet 
it seems to me possible that though not the scene of the 
miracle, it might in popular language have given a 
name to the district. It was, according to Pliny, one of 
the ten cities of Decapolis, and it is likely that St Mark 
conformed to popular usage in substituting Gerasenes for 
the name of the district, instead of the then unfamiliar 
Gadarenes. . 

Origen’s own solution was that the true reading 
was Gergesenes. He found that there was an ancient city 
called Gergesa situated close to the lake, and having 
near it cliffs such as the story demanded. This solution 
was widely accepted, and the reading Gergesenes is that 
of the majority of the MSS., both of Mark and Luke. I 
think it likely that Gergesa really was the name of the 
little town to which the swineherds belonged, but it is 
much to be wished that Origen had told us whether this 
reading was a mere conjecture of his own, or whether 
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he had found it in any manuscripts. In the absence of 
any ancient manuscript evidence in support of it, critics 
now generally cast it aside as a mere guess of Origen’s ; 
yet I find some difficulty in believing that a mere con- 
jecture, though by so eminent a scholar, should have 
gained such wide acceptance; and considering how 
small a proportion of the manuscripts of his day Origen 
could himself have seen, I should not consider his being 
unable to quote any in support of the reading which he 
preferred was an absolute proof of the non-existence of 
any such manuscript. But it must be treated as non- 
existent until we have clear proof to the contrary. The 
case is parallel to that of the reading Bethabara instead 
of Bethany in John i. 28. 

St Matthew’s account of this miracle differs from 
St Mark’s by many omissions, of which we shall speak 
presently ; but the most important difference is that 
Matthew tells of two demoniacs, Mark and Luke only 
of one. It seems probable that only one had been 
mentioned in the original form of the story; for if it 
had told of two it is not easy to see why one should be 
left out. Demoniacs were not gregarious, and we should 
not expect to find two of them together. I therefore 
content myself with accepting St Mark’s form of the 
story, and do not feel myself bound to make conjectural 
attempts to explain how two should be mentioned in the 
form of the story reported by St Matthew. In all forms 
of the story demons, in the plural number, are mentioned, 
—otherwise how could they enter into many swine ?— 
and therefore it was not a violent change to infer that 
there must have been more demoniacs than one. 

We may infer from St Luke’s remark that the district 
of the Gerasenes was over against Galilee, that this name 
for the district was not familiar to his readers. I own 
that the evidence for Tepyeonvav instead of Tepacnvay in 
Luke is so good that I only retain the latter word 
because I believe it to be the true reading in Mark; 
and holding that St Luke copied Mark, it seems to me 
unlikely that he should not retain Mark’s words. 


24.2 


THE DEMONIAC IN 


THE, TOMBS 


THE DEMONIAC’S PREVIOUS HISTORY 


MARK Vv. 3-5. 


“Os thy xaroixnow elxev 
év Tois pynwaciv, Kal ovde 
advice. ovKéTe ovdels €dU- 
varo avrov djoat dua TO 
avrov mo\ddkis rédats Kal 
advceot OedécOat Kal dte- 
cordoba wm avrov Tas 
advces kal Tas wédas cuv- 
retpipbat, Kat ovdels ic- 
xuvev alrov daydaoa Kal 
dua wavTés vuKTos Kal 7mé- 


MATT. vili. 280. 
Xaderol Alay ore wy 
loxvew Twa mapehGew dia 
THs O00 Exelvys. 


LUKE viii. 270, 290. 

Kai xpdévw ixavg ovdx 
évedtcaro iudrioy, Kal év 
oixig otk &uevey adr’ €v 
Tos pynmacw. 

Ilo\Aots yap xpdvots 
cuvnptwdaKxe. avtrév, kal 
édecmevero adticeow Kal 
médais pudacoduevos, Kal 
Orapjoowyv Ta Decua Hrav- 
veTo amd TOU Gatmoviou eis 
TAS Ep7Lous. 


pas ev Tots pvnuacw Kal 
év Tots dpecw hv Kpdgwy 
Kal KaTakémTwr éaurov 


AlGots. 


All this previous history is omitted by St Matthew ; 
and the explanation seems clearly to be that St Matthew 
is using a different source from Mark. What we learn 
about the subject of the miracle is that he had been 
exasperated by the violent treatment which, as was usual 
among ourselves till almost our own day (as Hogarth’s 
picture of Bedlam remains to testify), was pursued with 
those who were supposed to be out of their mind. They 
had tied him with cords, or fettered his feet, to prevent 
him going about; but his abnormal strength had burst 
the cords, and he had succeeded in rubbing away the 
fetters. Resenting these attempts to keep him in con- 
finement, he shunned human society, living in the 
mountains and finding a nightly shelter in the tombs, 
of which, as we know from other stories, there were 
some containing chambers which could be used for 
human habitation. No wonder that his clothes were 
torn to pieces in his struggles to release himself; and 
we know from A7zzg Lear that in the time of our ancestors 
madmen were apt to be scantily dressed. Passers-by 
did not care to approach too closely to so dangerous a 
person ; but they could hear his screams, and see him 
dealing mad blows against himself. 

There is nothing in St Luke’s account that he might 
not have learnt from Mark. He states indeed that 
the demoniac did not wear clothes, which St Mark 
does not mention in this place, but afterwards, when 
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relating the man’s cure, he notes, as a token of his 
recovery, that he was clothed. St Luke, as we have 
just seen in the case of our Lord’s going to sleep in the 
boat, is apt to correct deviations from chronological order 
in the manner in which his authority has told a story. 
The relations between Matthew and Mark are the reverse. 
St Matthew’s short account is enlarged by St Mark, 
who has learnt something of the previous history of 
the subject of the miracle. The coincidence of the verb 
isxvev between Matt. verse 28 and Mark verse 4 would 
not by itself justify any inference ; but if there were on 
other grounds reason to suppose that St Mark knew the 
shorter account, it would fall in with that supposition. 


THE MEETING OF JESUS WITH THE DEMONIAC 


MARK v. 6-10. MATT. vill. 29. LUKE vill. 28, 292, 


Kai idwv rov *Inoovv 
amo paKpddev €dpapev Kai 
Mpocexuvncev avTov, Kal 
Kpdéas puvy meyarn Aeyet, 
Téi guol kat col, "Inoov vie 
Tod Oeod Tot wylorov; 
opxifw oe Tov Bedy, ph ME 
Bacavions. édeyev yap 
avur@, “Hée\@e TO mvetua 
TO aKad@aprov €K TOU 
avOpwrov. Kai érnpwra 
avrov, Ti dvoud cor; Kal 
héyer adr, Aeyiov dvoud 
peor, OTe modo’ éopev" 
Kai mapexdQe avr dv TONG 
va wh avra atrooret\n Fw 
THS Xwpas. 


Kai idod expatav Xé- 
yovres, Th uty kai col, 
vié ToD Geod; AGEs Bde 
wpo katpov Bacavioas 
TGS ; 


30, 31. 

"ldwy dé tov Inoovv 
dvaxpdéas mpooémecev 
airy Kxal povy peyary 
elrev, Ti éuot Kai ool, 
"Inood vié [rot Peod] rot 
bWlerov; Seomat cov, MH 
pe Bacavlons’ mapiyyer- 
Nev yap TO mvevpare TH 
axabdpry éfeOety ard TOU 
avOpwrov. 

"Ernpwryncevy dé avrov 
6 *Inoots, Ti col droud 
éorw ; 66é elrev, Acyiwr, 
dre eionAOev Gatwdvia Tod- 
Ad eis avrév. Kat mape- 
KdAouv avrov iva wy ém- 
Taen avrots eis THY EBuocov 
ame Gety. 


On inspection of these columns we are struck at 





once by the difference between the relations of Mark 
to Luke and to Matthew. And on looking more closely, 
it is seen that Luke agrees with Mark, not only in 
respect of the length at which the story is told, but 
in a multitude of details involving many verbal identities 
or close similarities. We have common the xpafas pwvy 
peyadyn; the title of God, tov wWierov; the request, uy 
we Bacavions; but above all, there is the very remark- 
able coincidence that in both there is the same devia- 
tion from the chronological order of telling the story, 
Ss 
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viz., this request, mu) we Bacavions, is followed by the 
parenthetical explanation that Jesus had commanded 
the demon to come out; whereas the natural order 
would have been to tell first the command, and then 
the request elicited by the command. Note that what 
Matthew calls che demon is both in Mark and Luke 
the unclean spirit; and the little conversation, asking 
the demon’s name and eliciting the answer, is common 
to Mark and Luke, but absent from Matthew. My 
own explanation of Mark’s deviation from chronological 
order, to which I have just referred, is that St Mark, 
previous to writing his Gospel, was acquainted with 
the source used by St Matthew which told the story 
in the form in which Matthew presents it, ending 
with Bacavica: jas, but St Mark, being able to give 
additional particulars, follows the order of the older 
narration as far as he can, and then makes his own 
addition. I do not suppose that St Matthew’s account 
exactly represents the story as it was told in Q, which 
in my opinion only made mention of one demoniac, 
but I believe that Q’s account omitted the particulars 
which are not found in Matthew. 


THE DEMONS AND THE SWINE 


MARK Vv. II-13. 


"Hy 6é éxet mpds TH per 
ayérn xolpwv weyadn Boo- 
Kouévn* Kal tmapexddecav 
avrov déyovres, Iléuwov 
Nas eis Tovs xolpous, iva 
eis avrovs eicéhOwpmerv. 
Kal émérpewer avrois. Kai 
ele Odvra Ta TvevmaTa TH 
axdbapra eianOov eis Tovs 
xolpous, Kat wpunoev 7) 
ayé\n Kara Tov Kpnpvol 
eis Thy Oddaccay, ws dic- 
x0, Kai émvlyovro év 
TH Oaddooy. 


MATT. viii. 30-32. 

"Hy 6é waxpay ar’ ad- 
Tav ayédyn xolpwy tro\kGy 
Booxomévn. of dé dal- 
fuoves Tmapexddouv avrov 
Aéyorres, El éxSaddes 
nuds, awéorehov nuds els 
Thy ayédnv Trav xolpwr. 
Kal elev avrots, ‘Ymd-yere. 
oi 6€ é&eXOdvTes amiOav 
els Tovs xolpovs* Kai idov 
apunoev wicca  ayédn 
Kara Tov Kpnuvod els Thy 
Oddacoary, Kat améBavoy 
év Tos toaow. 


LUKE Vili. 32-33. 

"Hy 6é éxet dyéAn xol- 
pwy ixavav Borxouévn év 
T@ dpec* Kal mapexddeoay 
avrov twa érirpéwn avrois 
els €xelvous eloedOetv" Kai 
érérpewev avrots.  é&ed- 
Odvra S Ta Satudvia dws 
TOU avOpwrrov elcAdAOor eis 
Tovs xolpous, Kal Opunoev 
7 ayédn Kara TOD Kpnuvod 
els THY Aluynv Kat aer- 
viyn. 


The more I study the Gospels the more convinced 


I am that we have in them contemporaneous history ; 
that is to say, that we have in them the stories told 
of Jesus immediately after His death, and which had 
been circulated, and, as | am disposed to believe, put 
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in writing while He was yet alive. There is much in 
this narrative which I consider must be accepted as 
historically true by any candid enquirer, whether he 
believes in the possibility of miracle or not. We have 
no reason to doubt that Jesus crossed the lake in a 
boat, that on the way He encountered a storm, that 
on the other side His fame as an exorcist had been 
justified and increased by the cure of a demoniac whom 
every one else had regarded as irretrievably mischievous. 
And the story which the Gospels tell of the circum- 
stances of this cure, having no marks of being the 
results of a long growth of legend, may most reason- 
ably be accepted as the very story which the disciples 
had to tell when they crossed the lake on their return. 

If the story of demons entering into swine sounds 
now incredible in our ears, it must be remembered that 
those who find it so have also difficulty in believing 
that a demon could enter into a man; and so this 
latter possibility must be first discussed. Now I have 
treated the subject of demoniacs on the assumption 
that our experience of lunatics would enable us fully 
to understand the phenomena; and I dare say I am 
liable to be asked, whether I mean to say that what 
the Jews called a demoniac was no more than what 
we call a lunatic; and my answer is that I believe 
the difference lies altogether in the theories by which, 
in ancient and in modern times, his abnormal state 
was accounted for. In modern times we commonly 
content ourselves with a profession of ignorance. We 
believe that there is something wrong with the man’s 
brain ; but what exactly it is, and how it arose, ordinary 
people do not care much to enquire. The Jews believed 
that the cause of the disturbance was that some invisible 
being or beings had entered into possession of the 
man’s body, and performed actions with it which he 
himself would not, or could not, have done. Naturally 
I cannot myself adopt a view so inconsistent with my 
training ; but I must say that it is easier to reject such 
a theory than to refute it. 

It would be outside the limits I have set myself if I 
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were to discuss the theological question, whether Jesus 
was in His human nature acquainted with modern 
astronomy, and whether it is permissible to believe that 
on other subjects He shared the erroneous beliefs of His 
countrymen ; in particular, whether He shared the then 
prevalent belief of His countrymen concerning demoniac 
possession. Certain it is that if that belief were erroneous 
He made no attempt to correct it; and accordingly 
it is still held by His followers with regard to the 
phenomena which exhibited themselves in His day, 
though they give a different explanation of similar 
phenomena if they are exhibited in ours. 

Returning now from this digression, I come back to 
what I was saying as to the complete credibility of the 
main facts of the story under discussion. It would 
appear that the fame of Jesus as an exorcist had reached 
the demoniac. Instead of assailing the stranger, as 
passers-by had learnt to think it likely that he would, 
he runs to meet Him, and falls at His feet in an attitude 
of supplication. The general belief had been that he was 
possessed by a demon ; he showed that belief himself and 
lived up to the character; now he is equally persuaded that 
One has come who has authority to expel the demon. 

It is universally agreed that what the Evangelists 
report as said by the demons, was said with the voice 
of the possessed man who spoke in their name. He 
proceeds then, in their name, to make conditions. They 
would depart if they were not sent out of the country ; 
might they not enter into the swine who were feeding 
there ? they could do so, for there were many of them. 
I believe that any prudent physician who had charge 
of the case would willingly accept these conditions. So 
many delusions have been cured by accepting the 
patient’s own view of his case, and applying the remedy 
which he has himself suggested, that I see no reason for 
being shocked or surprised at being told that Jesus gave 
the desired permission. I do not think it makes much 
practical difference whether He did so, as St Matthew 
tells the story, in the form of a command Go, or as St 
Mark, and St Luke after him, softens it, in the form of 
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a simple permission. In any case it was justified by 
complete success. The man was completely satisfied 
that the demons had left him ; he became quite rational, 
and was willing to dress and comport himself like 
ordinary people. In all this I discover nothing 
incredible, or unworthy the character of Jesus. 

A divergence of opinion need only arise when the 
question is raised, what exactly it was that occurred 
which convinced the man that the demons had left him, 
and had taken possession of the swine. All might agree 
that the animals had violently rushed off, and dis- 
appeared down the cliffs; but commentators who try 
to explain why they did so will vary according to their 
theological prepossessions. No difficulty is felt by those 
who are content to accept the occurrence as supernatural, 
while those who will believe in nothing miraculous, if 
they are ashamed to put forward so improbable a solution 
as that of a chance coincidence, have nothing better to 
suggest than that it was the demoniac himself who 
hunted the animals away. 

I doubt not that we have in Mark the story as the 
man himself told it, and as the disciples believed it ; and 
the only remaining question worth discussing is, whether 
they were competent witnesses. Now at the interview 
between the demoniac and our Lord the disciples were 
present, and were competent to report what took place. 
But after the demoniac had obtained permission to 
transfer his demons to the swine, it is to be supposed 
that he went to where these animals were feeding. 
Had he to go far? St Matthew says that they were 
afar of. It is true that the majority of the early Latin 
translators (xox longe) seemed to have used a text which 
read ov maxpay, but the unanimous testimony of the 
Greek copies obliges us to regard the ov as an insertion, 
probably made to harmonise St Matthew’s Gospel with 
that of St Mark, who says that the swine were ¢here on 
the mountain side (on the mountain, Luke). Mountatn is 
perhaps not the word we should have used to describe 
what is evidently meant, viz., high ground with steep 
banks overhanging the lake; and Origen reports that 
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such high ground was to be found near the place which 
he calls Gergesa. We should conclude then that the 
swine were within sight of the disciples, but not very 
near them. They might have been able to see the swine 
rush away, but might be dependent on the man himself 
for his report of what had occurred ; we are therefore not 
in a position to refute the ‘‘ minimisers,” who treat 
miraculous stories in a manner with which I have no 
sympathy. In this instance they seem as if they had been 
appointed to scrutinise the bill sent in by the owners of 
the swine: ‘‘ No doubt some swine were lost; but were 
they as many as two thousand?” ‘The owners would of 
course be under a temptation to exaggerate the amount of 
the damage; but that some serious loss had been incurred 
may be gathered from the desire of the local authorities 
that Jesus should leave the district. They evidently 
held Him responsible for the conduct of the demoniac, 
whom they recognised as being now under His control. 
It is when we try to follow commentators into a 
discussion of the ethics of the transaction, such as I 
remember Huxley engaged in, in a magazine, that we 
find them guilty of what Archbishop Whately used to 
call the ‘‘thaumatrope fallacy.” The question turns on 
whether Jesus was God, or at least One divinely endowed 
with supernatural power, or whether He was but an 
exceptionally gifted man, whose knowledge, however, 
was subject to the same limitations as ours. In the 
former case we have to own that the operations of Divine 
Power are above our criticism. We might as well bring 
an indictment against Providence for having permitted 
a Highland shepherd to lose a large number of lambs 
in a winter snowstorm, as on account of a number of 
swine that had been drowned in a Galilean lake. But if 
Jesus was but a man, why should Huxley find fault with 
a permission which no doubt he would have given him- 
self, if he had been the demoniac’s medical adviser. He 
could not have foreseen that the effects of the permission 
would have been so large. Even if He had, the per- 
mission had the effect of curing the afflicted person ; 
and we become entangled in the vivisectionist problem, 
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What amount of benefit to humanity would justify the 
sacrifice of those whom we count as inferior animals? 
There would be no dispute if only one had suffered. If 
the physician had prescribed that the man could be 
restored to health by a dinner of bacon, no one would 
have the smallest scruple about the killing of one pig. 
If itis the number that shocks us, we might ask, How 
many pigs are killed at Chicago in one quarter of an 
hour? It seems to bea matter of sentiment to consider 
a pig as not dying a natural death if he dies otherwise 
than by the butcher’s knife. In any case, what I am 
insisting on is that it is not consistent to regard Jesus 
as not different from other men, when we are discussing 
what He did ; and to assume Him to have been possessed 
of supernatural knowledge, when we are discussing 
whether what He did was justifiable. 





THE CURE OF THE DEMONIAC: THE SEQUEL 


MARK Vv. 14-20. 


Kai of Bécxovres avrovs 
épvyov Kal dmyyyerar 
els Thy mod Kal els TOUS 
drypovs’ Kal 7AGov ide 
Tt éorw TO yeyovds. Kal 
épxovrat mpds Tov ’Iyoobdr, 
Kal Oewpotcw Tov datmove- 
Céuevoy kaO7uevov imario- 
pévov Kal ocwdpovoiyTa, 
Tov éoxnKkdTa Tov NeyLova., 
kat époByOnoayv. Kai 
Sinyjoavro avrois of 
idévres ws eyévero TW 
datmovigouévyy Kat epi 
Tov xolpwy Kal HpgayTo 
Tapakadei avrov amed- 
Geiv ard THy opiwy abrar. 
Kal éuBalvovros avrod eis 
Td mwAoloyv Tapexdre avTov 
6 Sammovicbeis twa per’ 
avrod 7. Kal od adijkey 
airév, ad\a réyer adr@, 
"Lraye els Tov olkdy cou 
mpos Tovs govs, Kal dmrary- 
yethov avrots doa 6 KUptds 
gow memolnxey Kal 7Aén- 
ody ce. Kal amnddev kal 
Hptaro Knpiooew €v TH 
Aexaréd\er boa émolnoev 
avT@ 6’Inoods, kat mavres 
€Gavpuafor. 


MATT. vill. 33-34- 

Oi 5¢ Béokovres Epvyor, 
kat ameOdvTes els Thy 
mow amriyye\ay jwavTa 
kal Ta TOV datpwovifoue- 
vow, Kal idod maca 7 
mods e&AAGev eis v7rap- 
thow TQ Inood, Kal iddv- 
Tes avrov mTapexd\ecay 
émws peTabn amd Tov 
dplav aitaoy. 


LUKE Vill. 34-39. 

’lddvres G€ of Bdcxovres 
TO ‘yeyovds Edvyov kat 
amnyyeray els Thy mwodw 
kab eis Tovs dypovs. €&- 
HAOov 6é ldetv TO yeyovos 
kal #AOay mpds Tov Incodr, 
kal edpay xayjuevov Tov 
dvOpwrov ad’ ob Ta da- 
pdvia €&MAOEv iwaricpévov 
kal ow@povoiyra mapa 
tovs médas [Tod] *Incoi, 
kat époByO@noay. amiy- 
yekay O¢ avrois oi iddvres 
Tas éoH0n 6 datporic Geis. 
kal pwrnoev abrdy admray 
TO TWAROos THS TEeptxwpou 
Tov Tepacnvay armeddew 
amr’ atrav, dre doBw pe- 
yadw cuveixovTo’ avros 
dé éuBas eis wAotov vié- 
orpevev. €deiro dé avrod 
6 dvnp ad’ of éehnd\vOa 
Ta dayovia elvar oly av- 
Tw améduvcev 6é avrov 
éeyww, ‘Lardorpede els Tov 
olxdvy gov, Kal dinyod dca 
go. érolnoev 6 Beds. Kal 
am7nrdev Kad? Sdnv Tv 
mod Knptvoowy doa érrotn- 
gev avT@ 6 Ingots, 
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This section exhibits in even a more marked 
manner close relationship between St Mark’s account 
and St Luke’s, while St Matthew’s is much more brief, 
and seems quite independent of St Mark’s. We are 
told that the swineherds were frightened, and ran away 
to the city. We should have expected them to run the 
other way, and try to stop the flight of the swine: but 
it was probably the formidable demoniac who frightened 
them. He would approach the herd in order to transfer 
to them his unwelcome inmates, as he had obtained 
permission to do. So to the city they ran, and the 
people there must have heard of the violence done to 
the swineherds before they heard of the cure of the 
demoniac. They would then come out full of anger 
against Jesus, who would have been described to them, 
if not as having done violence Himself, at least as 
abetting the man, who, under His instigation, had 
worked such mischief as he had never done before. 
And in this determination they persisted, after having 
seen the man restored to sanity. 

St Matthew indeed does not mention that they 
witnessed the cure. Neither does St Matthew tell what 
St Mark and St Luke relate of the restored demoniac’s 
request to our Lord to be allowed to join His company. 
It is needless to dwell on very obvious reasons why he 
was not deemed eligible for admission. Whatever good 
he could have done by bearing testimony to his own 
cure could only be effectually worked among those who 
had witnessed his frenzy; not among strangers who 
might see him in health, but could only learn by hear- 
say that he had not been always so. 

One small change made by St Luke deserves to be 
remarked. According to St Mark, the restored demoniac 
is bidden to tell his friends ow great things the Lord had 
done for him. St Luke certainly does not mean to 
change Mark’s meaning when he alters this into how 
great things God had done for him. But by the time 
that St Luke wrote, the title the Lord had come 
especially to designate Jesus; and as the name seemed 
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unsuitable to be put into His own mouth, the less 
ambiguous God was substituted. 


THE RETURN: JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER 


MARK v. 21-24a. 


Kai dvarepdcavros Tob 
"Inood é€v TH TWolw Tadw 
els TO TWeEpay cuvyxXOn ox- 
Nos odds em’ avrov, Kal 
qv mapa Thy Oddacoar. 
Kat épxera eis TOY apxi- 
cuvaywyuwv, dvouare "Ide 
pos, kal iOwv avrov minret 
mpos Tos todas avrov Kal 
Tapakanet avrov moda 
héyow drt, Td Ovydrpwy 
ov é€oxaTws exe, wa 
EhMOawv émiOns Tas xEtpas 
airy iva owbq Kat (Hon. 


MATT. 1x. 18, 19. 


"Ido0v dpxwv [eis] mpoc- 
ecw mpocextver avT@ 
héywv Ort, ‘H Ovyarnp 
fou. dptre  éreXevTnoev' 
ahAad €AOwY Emifes TH 
xXetpa cov én abryv, Kai 
Ghoerar. Kal éyepGeis Oo 
*Inoods nKodovder avT@ Kal 
of wadyral avrov. 


LUKE vill. 40-42a. 

"Ey 6¢ Tw Uroorpépery 
Tov "Inooty awedéEaro av- 
Tov Oo OxAOS, Foav yap 
TavTes MpoodoKG@vTes av- 
Tov. Kai idod 7A\Gev avip 
@ dvoua *Iderpos, Kal obTos 
dpxwv THs cvvaywyy7s 
UmnpKXEV, Kal TeTwWY Tapa 
tovs médas “Inootd mape- 
Kadec avrov eicedOety eis 
Tov olkov avrov, dru Ouvyd- 
THp povoyerys qv avrew 
ws €rav Owdexa Kai avri 
amwéOvnoKey. 


kal dwndGev per’ avrov. 


According to St Mark’s account, which St Luke 
follows, the meeting with Jairus took place on our 
Lord’s return from the other side of the lake where He 
had healed the demoniac. This is a point which an 
eye-witness could scarcely be mistaken about. The 
disciples could not avoid receiving some impression 
of failure at their Master’s rejection by the Gerasenes ; 
and it must have been cheering to them to find His 
influence and success undiminished when He returned 
to His former scene of work. I must recognise as an 
autoptic touch that we are told that when He came to 
land He found the people expecting and waiting for 
Him. They had seen on the previous day the boat 
carrying Him and His disciples away ; when the boat 
was seen returning, the news soon spread, and there 
was a little crowd to welcome him back. 

The order of St Matthew’s arrangement I count 
as but of inferior authority, and as only an attempt 
to state consecutively anecdotes which he had been 
separately told in Church reading. St Matthew here 
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.interpolates (ix. 1-17) three sections which St Mark had 
placed earlier, viz., the healing of the paralytic man 
in the synagogue, the calling of Matthew, and the 
question about fasting. I am disposed to believe that 
these three sections formed one day’s reading in the 
Christian weekly assemblies, and that this is why we 
find them associated in all the Gospels. I believe that 
Q was originally a collection of the notes of such 
readings; and naturally the arrangement in order of 
different days’ readings was liable to be disturbed. 
If the sections here interpolated are put back to an 
earlier place, St Matthew’s order of the sections now 
under consideration becomes the same as St Mark’s. 

St Matthew in his narrative connects the application 
of Jairus with the question about fasting, telling that 
it was while Jesus was speaking that the ruler came up; 
but it is customary with St Matthew thus to connect 
anecdotes which he tells in immediate succession. 
The connexion in this case is deliberately made by the 
First Evangelist. The story consistently represents the 
ruler’s application as made while our Lord was speak- 
ing, for when He accedes to it the word eyepQ@ets is used, 
expressing that our Lord now gets up from the sitting 
attitude of a Jewish teacher. St Matthew does not give 
the name of the ruler; we learn from St Mark, whom 
St Luke follows, that it was Jairus. St Matthew speaks 
of the man simply as a ruler; St Mark, followed by 
St Luke, tells that he was one of the rulers of the 
synagogue. St Luke, as his custom is, puts the facts 
into what he regarded as better order, and states at the 
beginning that the sick girl was twelve years old, a 
thing which St Mark tells only at the end. According 
to St Matthew, Jairus says that his daughter was dead, 
but according to St Mark’s more circumstantial account, 
though his daughter had been supposed to be dying 
when Jairus was leaving home, the news that she was 
actually dead only reached him when Jesus was on His 
way to go to him. 
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THE WOMAN WITH THE ISSUE OF BLOOD 


MARK v. 246-34. MATT. ix. 20-22. LUKE viii. 424-48. 


In this section the close relation of Luke to Mark 
is very apparent. St Luke repeats St Mark’s story 
only with such slight variations of language as would 
be made by any one who might be asked to repeat, 
as accurately as he could, a story which had been 
told by another. The only addition St Luke makes 
to the substance of what St Mark had told is that 
he names Peter as the utterer of the remonstrance 
against the apparent unreasonableness of the question, 
Who touched me? in such a crowd. It would be quite 
in character that he should be the speaker; and as 
he probably often told the story himself in the Church 
assembly, St Luke is likely to have had the best 
authority for the insertion of his name. St Mark 
however enlarges considerably the previous account 
given in Q by another of the disciples, which I regard 
as preserved by St Matthew. We should not have 
learnt from his Gospel how it became known that the 
woman had touched, and why. It is from Mark we 
learn that her confession was not quite voluntary, but 
was elicited by our Lord’s own questionings. 

I do not know whether it may not be refining too 
much to suggest that St Luke’s apvoupévwv tavTwy was 
meant to include the woman herself, and implies a 
use of Mark, who seems to relate that it was only 
when urged by our Lord that the woman now Zo/d 
hime all the truth. 
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JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER: THE SECOND MESSAGE 


MARK V. 35-37. 

Ert avrod aXdodvros épxovrat amo 
Tov apxicuvarywyou Aé-yorTes Ort, “H 
Ouyarnp cov améGavev* ti Ere oKUN- 
Aes Tov SiddoKadov; oO dé *Inaois 
mapakovoas Tov Adyov adovmevoy 
éyer THO apxicvvaywyw, My Pood, 
pdvov mloreve. Kai ovK adjKxey ov- 
déva pet’ abrod cuvaxorovbjoa ef u7) 
rov Ilérpov Kat *IaxwBor cai Iwan 
rov dderpov “laxwBor, 


LUKE vill. 49-51. 

Ert avrot dAadobvros epyerat tis 
mapa TOU dpxicuvarywyou Aéywr ST, 
Té@vnxkev 1 Ovydrnp cov, pnkére 
oktdnre Tov OibdoKadov. 6 dé Incois 
dxovoas aexplén atr@, Mi poo, 
pdvov micrevoov, Kal owOhoera. 
EOcw dé eis Tiv oixiay ovK adiKev 
eivehOelv Twa oy ait@ ei wh Iérpov 
kat “Iwdvnv kat "IdxwBov cat rov 
Twarépa Tis madds Kat THy wyrépa. 


St Matthew makes no mention of this second 
message. It was natural that one telling the story 
briefly should think it enough to mention that the girl 
had been supposed to be dead, while one who had an 
actual recollection of the occurrence should tell the facts 
just as they took place. In consequence of the silence 
of OQ, which we may infer from that of St Matthew, 
St Luke has no other authority to follow than Mark, 
and the result is that the copying is so very close that 
a comparison yields scarcely any materials for comment. 
In one case a severe critic might think that St Luke, by 
compression, had somewhat injured the clearness of 
St Mark’s narrative: St Mark reports that our Lord 
only permitted three of His disciples to accompany Him 
into the house, and that into the sick girl’s chamber 
none were admitted but these three and the father and 
mother of the maiden. St Luke’s compressed statement 
might seem to include the father and mother among 
the few then admitted zzzo the house, in which no doubt 
they had been already. Mark puts John ina subordinate 
position, John the brother of James. St Luke’s order here 
is, Peter, John and James (see also ix. 28, Acts i. 13). 
Luke wrote at a time when James was dead, and his 
fame had given place to that of his now better known 
brother. 


‘“DAMSEL, ARISE” 


JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER: THE MIRACLE 


MARK v. 38-43. 


Kai épxovrac eis roy 
olkov TOU apxiouvaywyou, 
kat Oewpet OdpvBoyv Kai 
KkAatovras kai ddaddfovras 
WOANG, Kai eioeNOwv Eyer 
avrots, Té @opuBSeice Kai 
KAalere; TO matdiov ovK 
améBavev adda Kkabevdder. 
kai Kareyé\wy avTod. av- 
Tos Oé€ éxBadtav mdavras 
waparauBaver Tov marépa 
TOU Tatdiou Kai Thy unrépa 
kai Tols per’ avrov, Kal 
eiomopeverat Sirov iv TO 
Tatdiov' Kal Kparynoas Tis 
XELpos TOU mrardlov Neyer av- 


MATT. 1x. 23-26. 

Kai éd@av 6 *Iyoois eis 
Thy oiklay tov dpxovTos 
Kat (Ow@y Tous avAnTas Kal 
Tov dxAov GopvBotvmevov 
Edeyev, “Avaxwpetre, ov 
yap améBavey TO Kopdo.ov 
ava Kabevderr Kai KarTe- 
yé\uv avrov. dre dé éée- 
BAnOn Oo dxXdos, eicehOwy 
EKPAT NT EV THs XELpos AUT Ts, 
kat qyép0n Td Kopdovor. 
Kai éi9r\@ev 7 djun atryn 
els OAnv THY yi éxelvnv. 


LUKE viii. 52-56. 

“Exdatoy d¢ mavres xal 
éxémrovrTo avTnv. oO de 
elev, My kdalere, od yap 
améfavey ad\d\a Kxadevder. 
Kat KkareyéAwy avrov, ei- 
Odres Ste améOaver. av- 
TOs dé Kparhoas THS XEtpos 
avrns épwvyncey Réywr, 
‘H traits, &yepe. Kal éréc- 
Tpewey TO mvetua avTa7s, 
kat avéorn tTapaxphuc., 
kat duéracev ality doOFvas 
gaye. Kat éféornoar oi 
yovets avrns: 6 dé mapny- 
yetrev avrois undevi eimety 
TO yeyovds, 


TH, Taredd Kovp, 6 éoru 
peBepunvevouevoy, To ko- 
paciov, coi éyw, &verpe. 
kal evOvs avéotn TO Kopd- 
oiov Kal mepiemdrer, Fv 
yap é€rav dwoexa. Kail 
étéorncav evOus éxordacer 
meyaryn. Kal drecrelharo 
avrots moAka tva pnocis 
yvot TovUTO, Kal ei7rev 6007,- 
var aurn payer. 

On glancing at these three versions, we can at once 
perceive that St Luke has used Mark as his authority, 
but that St Matthew’s account is quite independent ; 
and it is probably the oldest of the three. 

The most important difference between St Luke’s 
account and St Mark’s does not suggest that St Luke 
was making use of some other authority, but only 
that he understood in a different sense from that which 
our translators have usually given it the ambiguous 
word éyepe, which occurs in St Mark’s report of 
our Lord’s command to the ruler’s daughter. Taking 
St Mark’s report by itself, we should put no other 
interpretation on it than that which translators generally 
have given it: our Lord took the maiden by the hand, 
saying Damsel arise; she did arise, and walked. But if 
we had no other account of the miracle but St Luke’s, 


we should not think of translating éyecpe otherwise than 
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Awake. Jesus had said that she was not dead, but 
asleep; then He takes her by the hand, and edavycev 
Aéywy, words for which no weaker translation will suffice 
than He loudly called with the words, etc. At this loud 
call we are told, her spirit returned; and then St Mark’s 
narrative is resumed: she got up immediately, and He 
prescribed that food should be given her. In other 
words, the getting up azd walking, which has the first 
place in St Mark’s account, has but a secondary place 
in St Luke's. 

There are those who consider that they have the 
authority of our Lord Himself for expelling miracle 
from the story, and holding that the girl had never 
been really dead. St Luke certainly did not under- 
stand it so; for he clearly conveys that her spirit had 
really left her body, and undoubtedly this was the 
belief of our Lord’s followers. At all events we cannot 
expel miracle from the story. How came Jesus, with- 
out having seen the girl, to be so positive that she 
was only asleep, in spite of the reiterated assurances 
of those who had been about her that she was really 
dead, and that it was ridiculous to think otherwise? It 
certainly looked like death when the avAyrai, that is to 
say, the hired mourners and minstrels had been sent for. 
Apparently it was by these professional wailers that our 
Lord found the house thronged, and it may be assumed 
too that it was they who jeered at His announcement 
that their services were not required. 

I do not doubt that St Mark used the account of 
O, though I do not build much on the agreement of 
Matthew and Mark in the use of the word xopastov. 
The explanation of one point is not obvious: Why 
should our Lord give the injunction that the thing 
should not be made known? How could it be kept 
secret if it were a success at all? for crowds were 
assembled in the belief that the girl was dead. I 
suppose that the command was mainly directed to the 
three disciples who had been allowed to witness the 
miracle, and who were directed not to publish it at 


a 
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once among their brethren; and I suppose it would 
be enough for the parents of the child to inform their 
friends that it had turned out as the Master had said, 
that their daughter had been but asleep. 


THE Visi TOVNAZARETH 
MARK vi. I-64, MATT. xili. 53-58. 


We have not a parallel in Luke to this section, 
common to Matthew and Mark, and very probably 
derived from Q. The reason of St Luke’s omission 
no doubt is that he had already related our Lord’s 
visit to Nazareth (iv. 16). I cannot doubt that it is the 
same visit that St Mark and St Luke are speaking of. 
The discourse which Luke records is so admirably 
adapted to the circumstances, if delivered after Jesus 
had been a few days in the little town, that St Luke 
must have founded his narrative on most trustworthy 
information. But on combining this justly valuable 
contribution with the information derived from other 
sources, I must pronounce St Luke to be inferior to 
St Mark in his chronological arrangement. We should 
imagine from St Luke’s order of narration that the visit 
of which he tells took place in the very commencement 
of our Lord’s ministry, and before He had gathered 
disciples as His companions. But according to St 
Mark’s account, He had already enlisted disciples who 
accompanied Him on this visit. Moreover, St Luke’s 
arrangement would also lead us to imagine that it was 
only after our Lord’s repulse at Nazareth, that He 
went down to teach at Capernaum, though certainly 
St Matthew’s Gospel would lead us to think that 
Capernaum was the first place in Galilee in which 
He settled after His return from the wilderness. And 
it appears from the story itself which we are consider- 
ing that Jesus had already become known as a public 
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teacher and a worker of miracles, and that dissatisfaction 
was felt at Nazareth because He did not show any of 
the wonders there which they had heard of His having 
performed at Capernaum. Mark and Luke are in 
perfect agreement as to His non-performance of notable 
miracles at Nazareth, and as to the ill reception He met 
there. Every difficulty disappears when once we correct 
into conformity with Mark the ideas which St Luke’s 
account, if we had no other, might have led us to form 
as to the chronological place of this incident in the 
history of our Lord’s life. We have no reason to doubt 
the truth of the addition which St Luke makes to the 
story told by St Mark, viz., that Jesus was mobbed by 
the unfriendly populace on leaving the synagogue. 
The disciples whom He had brought with Him would 
be able to secure Him a safe passage through the 
crowd, but the reception He got would not make Him 
wish to visit the town again. 

It is evident that in this section St Matthew is 
dependent, not on Q, but on Mark, whose language 
he copies with but slight alteration. The most 
important difference is that whereas in Mark, Jesus is 
called the carpenter, and the son of Mary, in Matthew 
He is the carpenters son; and it is only said, /s not his 
mother called Mary? Clearly at the time of which 
St Mark wrote, Joseph was dead, and Jesus was work- 
ing as a carpenter, and was known as ¢he son of Mary. 
When St Matthew wrote, the idea that such work was 
degrading to our Lord suggested the transference of 
the handicraft to His father; and, moreover, it seemed 
strange to designate a man’s parentage by His mother’s 
name, instead of His father’s. I must own that a 
different explanation may be given of this description 
of Jesus as the son of Mary. It was certainly unusual, 
as I have said, to designate a man’s parentage by his 
mother’s name; and St Luke in his account of the 
same visit represents (iv. 22) the people of Nazareth as 
saying, Js not this Joseph’s son? and St John (vi. 42), 
though speaking of a different occasion, reports the 
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exclamation in the form, /s mot this Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, whose father and mother we know? It may be 
that it was St Mark who here varied from his original, 
through unwillingness to seem to recognise Joseph as 
the real father of our Lord. 

The names of four of His brethren are given, and 
sisters are mentioned, who seem to have married and 
settled at Nazareth. I think it may be concluded that 
these brothers were sons of Joseph by a former wife. 
If they had been children of Mary, the story of her 
virginity could never have obtained currency in the 
Church in which the elder brothers of Jesus held high 
office; and the rise of this belief cannot be pushed 
down to a later time. On the other hand, that they 
were only cousins does not harmonise with the present 
incident. Jesus had apparently for some time left 
Nazareth ; probably He had never returned to it since 
He had gone to John’s baptism; He is now recognised as 
a native of the little town, and the recognition is con- 
firmed by His relationship to four well-known citizens ; 
but it seems to me that the relation of cousinship is too 
vague to be used in this way, and others besides these 
four might have had a right to claim it. I should con- 
jecture that after the death of Joseph, Jesus had lived with 
His mother; His elder brothers being established else- 
where, and that He thus became known as ¢he son of Mary. 

When our Lord came back to Nazareth, He had 
evidently been so long out of it as to be no longer a 
familiar face in the town, and was recognised with 
some difficulty. Where had He been in the meantime? 
I suspect that He left Nazareth to receive baptism from 
John, and that His visit to the Baptist was not as 
transient as the Synoptic narrative might lead us to 
imagine. And I fancy that John’s recognition of Him 
as his successor was founded on full knowledge of 
Him. Our Lord’s transference of the scene of His 
activity to Capernaum may have resulted from His 
having made acquaintance in John’s company with 
disciples from Capernaum, such as Andrew and Peter, 

T 
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and perhaps the sons of Zebedee. Though I do not 
attach the same weight, as a contemporary record, to the 
Fourth Gospel as to the Synoptics, I believe that that 
Gospel has preserved for us some valuable traditions. 

The saying that a prophet has no honour in his 
own country is included also by Luke (iv. 24) in his 
account of our Lord’s sermon at Nazareth. 


MARK vi. 4; MATT. xiii. 57. LUKE iv. 24. 
Ovn €or mpopyrns &riwos ef py Ev Ovdels rpoparns Sexrés €or év TH 
Th warplde [avrod Kal év Tois ovyye- mwatploe avrou. 


vedow avrod] Kal év TH olkig avrov. 
(Matt. om. words in brackets.) 

St Luke is no such slavish copyist that his substitu- 
tion of dexrds for ariuos Should oblige us to suppose 
that he is drawing from a source different from Mark ; 
but since the whole story is independent of Mark, we 
need give no other account of the slight difference of 
forms in the report of this saying. We must, however, 
note that Mark, not Luke, has among his own kin, and 
in his own house. We cannot help connecting this with 
what the same Evangelist has told of the refusal of 
acknowledgment which Jesus met with from His own 
relatives. It is hard for an elder brother to accept a 
younger as his superior. 

It is curious that John iv. 44 quotes this phrase as 
a saying of our Lord’s, though it is not one that 
he has directly recorded himself, a proof, if any 
were needed, that St John was acquainted with other 
Gospels. 


THE SENDING OUT OF THE APOSTLES 


MARK vi. 64. MATT. 1x. 35a. 
Kai mepijyev tas Kaas KvKAW Kai repijyev 6 ’Incots tas wéXers 
iddoxwr, maoas Kai Tas kwmas OdoKWwY, K.T.A. 


It has been already said that St Mark places an 
interval between the first selection of the Twelve, and 
the sending them out to preach, while St Matthew 
makes no mention of that first selection. It is in this 
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place that St Mark records the sending out of the 
Apostles; and St Matthew seems to have made some 
use of his opening sentence in his own introduction 
to this part of the history. St Matthew however gives 
our Lord’s charge to the departing Apostles, which 
St Mark has greatly abridged, and which I suppose 
to have been taken from Q. I do not suppose that St 
Matthew has textually reproduced Q; but his version 
is likely to be nearest to the original. St Luke has 
distributed this charge between instructions to the 
Twelve, and to the Seventy, whom he alone mentions. 
LUKE ixists 2 


MARK vi. 7. MATT. x. I. 


Kai mpockadeirat Tovs 
dwdexa, kal jpEaro avrovs 
atooré\\ev Ovo do, Kai 
€dldou avrots E€ouciay Tay 
mvevudTwy Tov daKabdp- 
TOV, 


Kal mpooxaderdpevos 
TovUs 6WdEKa pmabynras 
avrov €dwxev avrots é&ou- 
clay mvevpdtwy daKabdp- 

ef. > / > ‘ 
Tuv woTe ExBadrAe avTa 
Kat Oeparreve macayv vd- 


DuvKareoapevos 6é Tovs 
dwdexa @dwKer avrots dv- 
vay Kal éfovolay émi 
wdvTa Ta Oawovia Kal 
vooous Oepamevew, Kal 
dméotekev avtovs Knptc- 





sew Thy Paoitrelay Tov 
Geotd Kal idoPat 


F243: gov Kat Tacav padaktar. 


Kat é£eXOdvres Exnpvtav 
iva peravo@ouw, Kai dac- 
povia modda €&€BadXor, 
Kai 7ecpov daly modNovs 
appworous kat €Bepdtrevoy. 

St Mark had previously stated (iii. 15) that our 
Lord’s intention in choosing the Twelve was ¢hat He 
might send them forth to preach, and to have autho- 
rity to cast out demons. Here he only mentions the 
actual conferring of the authority over demons, and 
does not think it necessary to repeat the instruction 
to preach, though their actually doing so, as well as 
their casting out of demons, is recorded (vv. 12, 13). 
The oldest MSS. of Mark iii. 15 say nothing about | 
the Apostles’ healing diseases; but their doing so by 
anointing with oil is here mentioned (verse 13). It 
may be questioned whether the reading which obtained 
the widest circulation is not the right one. Luke has 
the vecovs Oepureveww, and healing is made part of their 


function. 
MATT. x. |54;)\6. 
Eis oddv €Ovav wh aéXOyre, cat eis mod\w Damaperrev 
un eicédOnre mopeverGe Sé waidNov mpds Ta mpoBara Ta 
dmrodwdora otkov *Ioparn, 
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This limitation of the field of the Apostles’ original 
labours is not recorded by the other Evangelists, in 
whose time the Gospel had received a wider extension. 
The phrase the lost sheep of the house of Isvael comes 
from Q, where it occurs again in the story of the 
Syro-Phoenician woman, whence it was derived by 
St Matthew, xv. 24, where our Lord when speaking 
of His own mission says, ovk amecradmy et py els Ta 
apoBata Ta aTOAwWACTA OtKOV “Topaix. 


Maur. ix. 7- LUKE ix. 2. kxnptooew THv Bact- 
Tlopevomevor O€ KnptoceTe Aéyovres A clay rw! Geov. 
drt, "Hyyixev 7 Baoirela Tay ovpa- »> 9p 6, evaryyeAufomevor. 
oy Te ¢ 2 x. Q. Aéyere abrois, "Hyyt- 
VwV 39 3 


kev €p duds H Bact- 
Aela Tov Peod. 

TOUTO ‘ywwoKeTe OTL 
ByyeKxev 7) Baodela 
Tov Oeov. 


This announcement is that with which our Lord’s 
own preaching commenced (Mark i. 15; Matt. iv. 17). 
As St Matthew has reported our Lord’s words, they 
might be understood merely as a general announce- 
ment of the approaching foundation of the Messiah’s 
kingdom; but St Luke gives them a particular applica- 
tion. To those who gladly received the Gospel invita- 
tion it was announced that the Kingdom of God had 
come to them; and those who repelled the message 
were equally warned that the Kingdom of God had 
come to them, though they had rejected a part in it. 
The subject of the Apostles’ preaching is given by 


Mark vi. 12, e€eA\Oovres exynpv€av iva peravowcu. 


MARK vi. 8, 9. 


Kat mapiyyenrev av- 
ros va pndev aipwow eis 
oddv ef wn padBdorv pédvor, 
Bh dprov, wh mipay, ph 
els Thy fdvnv xankér, 
GANG Vrodedeuévous cav- 
dddia Kal wh évddoacbar 
Ovo xiTGvas, 


MATT. x. 8, 9, Io. 


"AcOevotvras Oepa- 
meveTe, vexpovs évelpere, 
Aempovs KaBaplfere, dac- 
pdvia €xBddreTE* Owpeav 
éA\d Bere, Swpeav dére. MH 
KTnonobe xpucdv unde dp- 
yupov unde xadkdv els Tas 
fdvas tuav, ph mihpav 
els O00v unde Sto xiTovas 
pede brodjuara unde pap- 
dov* déios yap 6 épyarns 
THS Tpopys avrov. 


LUKE ix. 3. 


Mynéév aipere els rhv 
Oddy, pare paBdoy pyre 
ahpav ponte aprov pyre 
dpyvp.ov, unre dbo xiTGvas 
éxeuv. 


LUKE x. 4a. 
My Baordgere Badddv- 


TLV, Bh Whpav, ph vro- 
Onuara, 
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St Matthew’s introduction here, bestowing on the 
envoys miraculous powers, is peculiar to himself, and 
does not seem to have been taken from the common 
source. We read with some surprise that they were 
commissioned, not merely to cleanse lepers, but to 
raise the dead, a miracle which we do not read of 
any of the Apostles having performed during our 
Lord’s lifetime. We can well believe however in the 
originality of the instruction that they were not to 
take money for cures, the power to perform which 
they had obtained gratuitously. 

Jesus was not sending His disciples on a long 
journey ; and so they were to go lightly clad, and were 
to trust to the hospitality they might meet with, with- 
out making provision of their own. They were not 
to wear heavy shoes! nor a double shirt. According 
to Mark, they might carry a stick; but this permission 
is refused by the earlier authority. If it meant a stick 
for the purposes of defence, we could understand the 
prohibition ; but a walking stick seems innocent. They 
were not to carry provisions when they started, nor in 
going from one house to another; so a wallet was not 
required, nor permitted. And as they were to pay no 
money, they were to take no money with them; as we 
should say, Wezther gold, nor stlver, nor even a copper. 





MARK vi. Io-II. 


Kai é@dXeyev adrots; 
Omov éav eicé\Onre eis 
oixlay, éxet mévere Ews av 
€EANOnTE ExetOev. Kal ods 
av rémros wn SéEnrar buds 
bende axovowow tyr, éK- 
mopevomevor éxeiOev €KTL- 
vacate Tov xovv Toy Jro- 
kaTw T&v Today tyuey eis 
Haprupioy avrois. 


MATT. x. 11-14. 


Kis jv & av modu 34) 
Kwpnv eloédOnre, é&erd- 
care Tis év atrn disds 
€oTw* KdKkel pelvare Ews 
dv é€&é\Onre.  eloepxdpme- 
vo. O€ els THY oikiay domd- 
cacbe avrinv’ Kai dav péev 
7% olxia did, €XOdrw 7 
elpnvn tuav én’ avrhv' 
éav O¢ ph 7 dia, 4 elpjvn 
iuav é vuas émiorpa- 
girw. Kai ds av un défn- 
Tat Uuas wnde akovon Tovs 
Adyous vuadry, ékepyduevos 
éiw rijs olkias } Tis wodews 
éxelyns éxtivdéare Tov Ko- 
vioprov TOY Today Dua. 


1 See note on p. 53. 


LUKE ix. 4, 5: 


Kai els jv ay oiklay 
eicédOnre, éxel wéveTe Kal 
éxeiOev c&epxer be. Kat 
doo dy wh deXwrrat vMas, 
efepXOuevor amo THs 1o- 
ews éxelyns Tov KoviopTov 
a7d Tv TOOGY Uuwy ato- 
TwdooeTe eis mapTuplor 
ém’ avrous, 
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In this place St Luke seems to have been dependent 
wholly on Mark for the portion of our Lord’s address 
which he gives here. But we must subjoin his much 
fuller representation, which he gives as a charge to 
the Seventy. 

LUKE x. 5-Ila. 

His qv & av eicédOnre oixiay mparov Aéyere, Hipjvyn To 
olkw TovTw. Kal édy éxel 7 vids elpivns, éravamanoerat 
éx’ abrov H elpnyn dtpadrv* ef 6é unye, ep buds dvaxduye. 
év atta 6é TH oixia wévere, EcOovres kal wivoyres TH Tap 
alTa@yv, dios yap 6 épyarys Tov puucBod avrov. my meTa- 
Batvere é& oixias eis olkiay. Kat eis i av modw eicép- 
xnobe Kal déxwvrat buds, écOlere Ta wapariOéueva vir, 
Kai Oeparevere Tovds év alTy doGevels, kal héyeTeE avrois, 
*Hyyixev ép’ tas 4 Bacirela Tod Oeod. eis Hv F dv wodw 
eicédOnre Kai wh Séxwvrat buds, éfeNOdvTes els Tas ma- 
telas avrijs elrare, Kal rov kovioprov tov Kod\dAnOevTa 
qu éx Tis wédews tudv eis Tods Tédas dmropaccopucba 
vip" 

I believe the key to the explanation of the small 
variations in these accounts is that St Mark’s imperfect 
tenses, and his aorist j%p£aro forbid us to think that 
the sending out of the Twelve was performed by a 
single definite act; each couple sent out on its special 
mission received its own charge. And what forbids 
us to believe that in the course of our Lord’s ministry, 
as to the exact duration of which we have no definite 
information, He may have employed others beside the 
Twelve in similar preaching tours? St Luke must 
have met many who had been personally acquainted 
with our Lord, and whose names have not come down 
to us. One of those who, though not of the Twelve, 
had been thus sent by our Lord, might have truly 
reported the charge given him when he was sent forth. 
In the charge given to each of these missionaries, 
whether their number was exactly seventy or not, the 
original charge might have been slightly modified by 
subsequent practice. 

Returning now to the charge to the Seventy as 
reported by St Luke, I cannot but think that Q has 
been used for the opening sentences. He begins (x. 2) 
with the identical words with which St Matthew has 


prefaced his account of the appointment of the Twelve 
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(ix. 37, 38), the direction to the disciples to pray the Lord 
of the harvest to send forth labourers into the harvest. 

Then follows (Luke x. 3) izayere (Sov arooréA\w 
uuas ws apvas év peow AVKwv. We are here struck by 
the urayere, a word which St Luke generally avoids, 
and which, strange to say, does not occur in the 
parallel passage of Matthew (dod éyw darocréAXw vmas 
ws TpoPaTa, x.7.rA. X. 16); still I believe it to have come 
from Q, since we find the ¢@dov both in Luke and 
Matthew. The rest of that section in Matthew has 
strong affinities with our Lord’s warnings, Matt. xxiii., 
XXiv., and its tenor seems to harmonise best with that 
later period of our Lord’s ministry. But it should be 
noted that Matt. x. 4o has a parallel in Luke x. 16. 

The directions (Luke x. 4) about taking no money are 
the same as those given in Matthew; but St Luke’s 
addition, Salute no man by the way, requires some 
comment. We must take it in connexion with the 
charge in Matthew, As ve enter into the house, salute tt; 
and it is plain from Matthew’s words that Luke correctly 
gives the form of salutation, Peace be to this house. 
Matthew and Luke agree that the disciples were not 
to distress themselves with doubts whether he on whom 
the benediction was bestowed were worthy of it. If he 
were @ son of peace it would rest on him; if not, their 
peace would return to them again. But this solemn 
benediction was not to be vulgarised by universal appli- 
cation. It was not to be given to the chance passers- 
by whom they met on the road. 

Luke x. 7.—This is the same direction as that given 
Matt. x. 11. The envoys were not to leave the house 
in which they had been first received, even though 
better accommodation might be offered them afterwards, 
or by a more distinguished person. But according to 
Matthew they were not to make their first choice with- 
out enquiry as to the worthiness of him who proposed 
to receive them. 

Luke x. 8.—The phrase Eat whatsoever zs set before 
you is used by St Paul (1 Cor. x. 27) though with a 
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somewhat different application. In this passage, the 
missionaries are directed not to quarrel with the food 
which their hosts provided for them, even though it 
might be coarse or poor. St Paul has chiefly in view 
the case where the food might be such as, if its history 
were enquired into, they might have a religious scruple 
in using. So again, the maxim The labourer 1s worthy 
of his hive, which has a parallel, though not in absolutely 
verbal agreement, in Matt. x. 10, is found in 1 Tim. 
v. 18 in a form exactly the same as St Luke’s. My 
belief is that the reading of the Gospel history was 
even then part of the service at the weekly Christian 
meetings ; and it would not be strange if St Paul used 
words which he had heard, possibly even from St Luke’s 
own lips, if it were he to whom this evangelistic work 
was entrusted. 


MATT; x:0 5: LUEE: X42. 
"Aun Néyw vuiv, dvexrorepov écrar Aéyw ipiv bre Doddmors ev TH Nuepa 
7 Lodduwv cai Toudppwv év nuépa éxeivn dvexTorepov ora 7 TH WodEL 
Kploews 7) TH WOE ExeElvy. éxely7. 


This sentence is omitted by St Mark, and by St Luke 
where he copies Mark, but is added in this second 
passage, where he gives this charge to the Seventy, and 
where we may believe he is using QO as his authority. 


The passage which next follows in Luke appears 
in a different connexion in Matthew, xi. 21, and seems 
to have been only placed here by St Luke because it 
presents a kindred idea to that of his twelfth verse ; 
namely that of the greater responsibility attached to the 
being granted higher privileges ; but as it occurs also 
in Matthew we may regard it as derived from Q, and 
this is not an inconvenient place for considering it. 


THE REPROACHES 


MATT. xi. 20-24. 

Tére Hpiaro dvedifew tas médeus 
év ais éyévovtTo ai mielorae Suvdmers 
avrov, OTe ov perevonoay Oval GOL, 
Xopafely: ovat cot, ByOoarddy* bre 
el év Tipe kal Dodou éyevovTo ai 
Suvd wes at yevdpevas év buly, madat 
ay év cdxx@ Kai o10d@ perevonoar. 
THY €yw byl, Tvpw Kat Diddve 
dvexTorepov @crat ev tuépa Kploews 


LUKE x. 13-15. 

Oval cor, Xopagelv: oval co, Byé- 
cada’ bre ef dy Tipw Kal Dida 
eyevnOnoay ai Suvdmers al yevduevac 
ev tuiv, mada dy év odKKw Kal ood 
Kabnmevor werevénoav. mAnv Tipp 
kai Lidave dvexrérepoy ora ev TH 
Kpicer } buy. Kat ot, Kadapvaovp, 
uh Ews ovpavod tbWwOnon; ews Tov 
gdov KaraByon. 


h tyiv. Kal ot, Kadapvaotu, wh 
ws ovpavod tWwhyon; ews ddou 
KaraBnon. ore ef év Zodduors eyev"- 
Onoar ai durdwers ai evo mevaut év col, 
Emewev ay HEXpL THS O7}MEPOV. Thy 
Aeyu b vey ore Yn Dodopwy avexTorepov 
éorat év Huépa Kpicews 7) col. 

The only information we have about Chorazin is the 
statement of Jerome that it was only two miles from 
Capernaum.! We do not read of it elsewhere in the 
Bible ; and it is natural to think that our Lord’s work 
there must have preceded the call of Peter, with which 
our Gospel account of the preaching of Jesus begins. In 
that case our Lord may have visited it when Capernaum 
was His centre of work, and have there performed some 
notable miracles; but I think the details of these 
miracles would have been preserved for us if their 
date had fallen within the period with which our Gospel 


history deals. Of Bethsaida we shall have to speak again. 


OUR LORD’S THANKSGIVING 


MATT. xi. 25-27. LUKE: 22) 21,) 225 





"Ev éxelvw 7? Kaip@ daroKpiels 6 
I noobs eirev, *"Efouoroyoduai cot, 
marep KUpte TOU ovpavod Kal THs Vis, 
éTt ExpuWas radra dwd coddv xal 
cuveTGv, Kal dmexddupas atta v7y- 
ios’ val, 0 marnp, dT orws evdo- 
xla éyévero éumpoobéy cov. Idvra 
or mapeds0n bred Tod marpds pou, 
kal ovdels émvywwoKer Tov vidv ef MH 
0 maTihp, ovde Tov marépa Tis émvyt- 
vwoker ef wit Oo vids Kal @ éday BoUdAynTat 
6 vids drroxahiWat. 


"Ey attra 7H pa Tyarhudo aro TQ 
mvevuare TO aryl Kat cimrev, "Eg oj.0- 
Aoyodual FOl, warep KUpte TOU ovpa- 
vod Kal THs vis, ore amexpuyas Taira 
aro copay Kal ouveT@v, Kal dmekd- 
Avyas adra vymlos* vat, 6 TATHP, 
dre ofrws evdoxia éyévero éumpoo bev 
cov. IIdvra poe mapedddn i716 Tov 
rarpés feov, Kal ovdels yevsoKet tls 
é€oTw 6 vids ef un 6 marnp, Kab tls 
éoTw 6 marnp el wh 6 vids kal @ av 
BovdAnrat 6 vids drroxadvat. 


1¢¢Fst autem nunc desertum in secundo lapide a Capharnaum.” Lider 


de situ ef nominibus, 
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The identity of St Luke’s account with St Matthew’s 
shows that both Evangelists are drawing from the same 
source ; and I cannot doubt that it is the same source, 
QO, as that from which so much of the preceding is taken. 
I have therefore not been willing to separate this thanks- 
giving of our Lord from the woes which it immediately 
follows in Matthew; otherwise St Luke’s arrangement 
has much to recommend it. He makes it immediately 
follow the return of the missionaries who had been sent 
out, and who reported the cures and exorcisms which 
they had successfully performed. After this, our Lord’s 
exulting declaration of His commission succeeds most 
naturally. We can conceive that at Chorazin and at 
Bethsaida dwelt some of those in authority, reverenced 
for their wisdom, who had opposed our Lord’s preaching, 
and had for a time seemed to be successful. After the 
woes on the authors of this rejection, might naturally 
follow thanksgivings for the victory won in spite of it. 
I frankly own, however, that we are on uncertain ground 
when we try to arrange in chronological order sayings 
which in Q may have been unconnected. If we had 
to depend on our own conjectures, probably we might 
have placed these thanksgivings at the time when, 
under the lead of Peter, the disciples were brought to 
join in an acknowledgment of our Lord’s Messiahship. 

But perhaps some comment is necessary on St Luke’s 
phrase that on this occasion Jesus rejozced in the Holy 
Spirit, for iyaddacaro [ev] TO TrevpaTe TH wyiw is the 
reading which is attested by a strong array of the oldest 
MSS., including some which in other places are not in 
agreement with Bs (sD zus. ev; B om. ev). I add to 
these a few which have é&v tw zwvevmari without To ayia, 
instead of simply +t wvevuati, the reading followed by 
the translators of the A. V. (so A.). When once the ey 
was introduced, no one could then understand the Spirit 
in which our Lord spoke to be anything but the Holy 
Spirit. The conception seems to be especially Lucan ; 
for St Luke gives especial prominence to what we should 
call the miraculous operation of the Holy Spirit, which 
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according to his view put the especial difference between 
the baptisms of Jesus and of John. In the history of 
the Acts great importance is given to the action of the 
prophets who were in St Paul’s company, and who 
claimed authority to say Thus saith the Holy Ghost. 
St Paul writing to the Corinthian Church, says 
(1 Cor. xiv. 26) Each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath a vevelation. He who gave utterance to such sayings 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, was said to speak 
in the Spirit. Now on Jesus was poured at His baptism 
the Spirit without measure; and St Luke, who in his 
phrase Jesus was led by the Spirit in the wilderness, seems 
to distinguish what our Lord did under the impulse of 
the Spirit from the working of His human personality, 
seems to identify this saying of our Lord’s as of like 
character with things spoken by the N. T. prophets zz 
the Spirit. "The same idea seems to me to underlie the 
statement (Acts xvi. 7) that it was the Spzrit of Jesus 
which forbade Paul and his company to visit Bithynia ; 
by which I understand that it was the same Spirit who 
dwelt in Jesus when He was on earth. 

In Matt. xi. 27, Luke x. 22 we have a coincidence 
which can only be explained by a common use of Q, 
and it is certainly remarkable that in this, the oldest 
Christian document of which we have any trace, there 
should be put into the mouth of our Lord Himself as 
high a claim for His dignity and His powers as any. 
at which critics have taken umbrage in the report of 
the Fourth Evangelist. The connexion with what 
precedes seems to be that if we ask how it is that 
some should be able to see what others of greater 
natural powers and higher education are blind to, all 
must be referred to the good pleasure of God. It is 
not by natural powers, but by a special revelation, that 
men can be made to know either Father or Son. The 
Father, who has committed all things to the Son, has 
empowered Him to make revelations to whom He will. 


There follow here words in Luke which, being 
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found also in Matthew, may probably be referred to 
O as their original; but we have no means of ascer- 


taining the occasion on which they were spoken. 


Both 


in Matthew and in Luke they are quite in harmony 
with their context, but the contexts in the two cases 


are quite different. 


MATT. xill. 16, 17. 


‘Yudv 6é paxdprot of 6bOadmol sre 
Brérovew, kal ra Gra [dudrv] dre 
dkovovow. aunv yap Aéyw vuiy dre 
modnol mpopyrar kat dikavoe émedUun- 
cay locity & BXérere Kai ov eldav, Kal 
axotoa & dxovere Kal ovK FKOVoUP. 


LUKE x. 23, 24. 


Kai orpagels mpds rovs pabnras 
kar’ (olay elrev, Maxdpio of d¢Gan- 
pol ot Bdérovres & BrEmeTe. éyw 
yap vty Gre wool mpodyrat kal 
Bacrrets 70éAnoav ldety & iets BrE- 
mere Kat ovK eldav, kai dxovom & 
aKkoveTre Kat OUK HKovoav. 


THE EXTENSION 


OF OUR LORD'S FAME 


TO HEROD'S COURT 


MARK vi. 14-18. 


Kai #xovoev 6 Bacidevs 
Hp@dns, pavepdy yap éyé- 
veTo TO dvoua avrov, Kal 
éXeyor ort *Iwdvns 6 Bar- 
Tio éynyeprat Ex veKpOv, 
Kai dua rovro évepyotow 
ai Suvdmers €v adrw@ &Adat 
dé é\eyov Gre ’HXelas éo- 
tly’ & dor dé EXeyov Gre 
mpopyrns ws els TaV mpo- 
gnrav. dxovoas dé 6 
“Hpwdns @deyer, “Ov éya 
amexedddica "Iwdavny, ob- 
Tos Wyép0n. avtros yap oO 
"Hpwdns damoorel\as éxpd- 
tThoev Tov “Iwdvnv Kat 
dinoev abrov év pvdaky 
51a “Hpwdiada tiv yuvaixa 
Pirlamov Tov adedpod av- 
ToU, Ore airy éyaunoer: 
freyer yap 6 "Iwarns 7B 
“Hpwin dri, OvKn eéeorly 
co. éxew THY yuvaika Tov 
adedgov cov, 


MATT. xiv. 1-4. 


"Ev éxelyw T@ Kalp@ 
qKovoev ‘Hpwdns 6 Terpa- 
dpxns Thy dxonv “Inool, 
Kai elmev Tois matoiv av- 
Tod, Ovros éorw "Iwavys 
6 Bamriorys* avros nyépOn 
amd Tay vexpov, Kai did 
Touro at duvdmes évep- 


yotow év airm. ‘O yap 
“Hpwdns xparjcas Tov 
*Iwdvnvy e@dnoev Kat épv 


guvaky arébeTo did ‘Hpw- 
didda Thy yuvaixka Pidkr- 
mov ToU adedpod avroi, 
Zreyey yap 6 ’Iwavns av- 
T@, OvK eieorly cor Exe 
aurny. 


LUKE ix. 7-9. 


"Hrouvcey 6¢ ‘Hpgdns 6 
TeTpadpxns Ta ‘ywduweva 
mavTa, Kal Oinméper dia 
TO AéyeoOar bd TWHv bre 
"Iwavns AryépOn éx vexpodr, 
bird Twa dé bre ’HXelas 
épavyn, G\\wv 6é Sr mpo- 
onrns Tis Tov dapxalwy 
dvéorn. elrev 6é [6] ‘H- 
p@dns, "Iwavnv éya dmrexe- 
g¢arica* rls dé éoriv obros 
wept ov adKkovw TolavTa; 
kal éfnrec ideiy adrdv. 


In this section I feel no doubt that St Luke has 
derived his account from Mark, the verbal differences 
being only such as St Luke commonly introduces in 
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his copying. But I am inclined to think that the story 
was told in Q, and that this version of it was employed 
by St Mark as well as by St Matthew. These two 
Evangelists have in common the explanation given of 
the miracles of Jesus, ai dvvaues évepyovow ev atta. 
What makes me think it likely that St Matthew got 
this phrase from Q, rather than from Mark, is that 
only six verses earlier (xiii. 54), where St Matthew is 
certainly using Q, he reports the question raised in the 
synagogue of Nazareth, ro@ev rovTw 7) copia duty Kat at 
duvapers. That the other two Evangelists used Mark is, 
however, evident from their both having followed St 
Mark in his arrangement of the narrative. There is no 
direct account of the imprisonment and death of John. 
But we are told that when Jesus grew into notoriety, 
Herod heard of Him, and was disposed to adopt one 
current theory about Him, viz., that He was John whom 
Herod had beheaded, and who had now risen from the 
dead. St Mark, who had not mentioned the Baptist 
since relating how he had baptized our Lord, now goes 
back on his history ; and in order to explain the saying 
John, whom I beheaded, here relates the imprisonment 
and death of John. It is incredible that two historians 
should by independent chance agree in such a violation 
of orderly narration ; and one who has compared other 
sections common to Matthew and Mark cannot doubt 
on which side the obligation lies. 

In this case, however, we have to ask ourselves 
whether St Matthew has not made a mistake in his 
following of Mark. He agrees with that Evangelist, 
in telling next after the story of John’s death that of 
the retirement of Jesus and His disciples to a desert 
place where He feeds the multitude. But St Matthew 
makes this retirement consequent on the return of the 
Apostles from the preaching tour on which their Master 
had sent them. He represents the retirement as caused 
by the fact that the news of John’s death had just then 
reached Jesus. St Matthew assumes that the narrative 
on which he wns depending was told in chronological 
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order; in which case the Baptist’s death must have 
occurred between the sending out of the Apostles and 
their return. But we should rather gather from St 
Mark’s narrative that the Baptist’s death had occurred 
some time previously, and is only related here by St 
Mark in order to explain the saying, Zhzs zs John, whom 
I beheaded. 

If St Matthew has here made a mistake, St Luke 
has avoided it. He follows Mark’s order, and connects 
the retirement to a desert place only with the return 
of the Apostles from their tour. Though St Luke does 
not here relate the death of John, his close verbal 
agreement with Mark proves his dependence on him. 
But we find in a couple of other instances St Luke 
correcting the order in which his predecessors had told 
their story, and putting into what he regarded as the 
proper place an incident which they had told, but not 
placed quite so early asin his judgment it ought to have 
been related. In this case, we know from Matt. xi. 2 
that at least John’s imprisonment, of which St Mark 
tells here for the first time, had occurred before the 
fame had reached the Baptist that Jesus was performing 
Messianic acts. St Luke’s sense of chronological 
propriety taught him that, if the casting of John into 
prison were to be told at all, it ought to be told earlier ; 
and accordingly he relates it (iii. 19, 20), but with the 
omission of details, which, though a necessary part of 
a full biography of John, were not equally relevant to a 
biography of Jesus. And he does not think it necessary 
in this place to interrupt his narrative, in order to record 
the well-known fact that the Baptist’s imprisonment, of 
which he had told before, had ended in his death. 

In the account of the different opinions current about 
Jesus, St Luke follows Mark so closely that it is not 
worth while to comment on trifling variations; but we 
must note how St Luke, in anticipation of a story which 
he will afterwards have to tell, but which seems to 
have been unknown to St Mark, mentions in this place 
Herod’s desire to see Jesus. 
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It is also to be noted that St Mark calls this Herod 
the king; it is very conceivable that the title, Herod 
the king, which his predecessor had borne, remained 
for some time not only in courtly, but in popular, use. 
St Luke who shows (iii. 1), that he had given some 
attention to the political history of the time, corrects 
Mark’s impropriety of language and calls him ¢he 
tetrarch, and this more correct designation was in 
use when St Matthew’s Gospel was compiled. But in 
verse 9 St Matthew slips back into the use of the title 
King, which I take as an indication that he is following 
Mark. 

Mark retains some ancient forms of expression. 
Thus John is not known by the name of che Baptist, 
which ultimately came to be the accepted form in the 
Christian Church, but is always called the Bapizzer. 

Mark vi. 17-18 are practically identical with Matt. 
XIV '3, 4: 


MARK vi. 19, 20. MATT. xiv: 5. 
e M1 % ‘ ’ lad a 
H d€ Hpwétas évetyey atry kai Kai 0éX\wv atrdv dmoxreivar édpo- 
HOeNev avr ov amoxretvar, Kal ovK Hdv- BiOn Tov bxXov, Ere ws mpopyrny 
vato* 06 yap ‘Hpwdns époBetro tov avrov etxov, 


*Iwavyv, (dws airov dvdpa Sixarov 
kai dyov, Kal ouverjper aitrév, Kal 
axovoas avrot moka Hrdpe, Kal 
No€ws avToU 7Kover. 

Here St Matthew forsakes Mark’s guidance, and 
adopts another current account, which may have been 
that of Q, but which we have no reason to regard as 
more worthy of credit. According to Matthew, Herod 
had all along been desirous to put John to death, and 
had only refrained from doing so through fear of shock- 
ing the populace, who venerated John as a prophet. As 
far as danger from the populace was concerned (and 
Herod does not seem to have on other occasions 
scrupled to shock the popular sentiments) the state 
of things was the same after the dance as before. 
According to Mark, it was Herodias who was desirous 
to have the Baptist put to death, but had not been able 
to obtain the consent of her husband, who had respect 
and regard for John. 
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The zodd\a #rope of the oldest MSS., though by 
no means free from obscurity, is, I think, to be preferred 
to the zoAAa évole of the later. If it was in the text 
that St Luke read, it might account for the diyrope: 
im. Luke ‘1x. 7. 


MARK Vi. 21. MATT. xiv. 6a. 
Kat yevoudvns yuépas edxalpou dre Teveclois 6¢ yevouévors Tod ‘Hpy- 
"Hpwdns rots yeverlors avrov detmrvov dou 


érolnoey Tols peyioraow avrov xal 
Tois xthidpxos Kal TOls mpwTo.s Tis 
Tadcv\alas, 

St Mark’s fuller account of the number and dignity 
of the assembled guests harmonises with his statement 
of Herod’s unwillingness to put John to death. The 
more public and solemn his promise to the girl, the 
more difficult to refuse to fulfil it. 


MARK Vi. 22, 23. MATT. xiv. 60, 7. 

Kal eiceN ovens rijs Ouyarpos [av- ’Apxyncaro 4 Ovydrnp tis “Hpw- 
rs THS] Hpwdiddos cai dpxnoauérns, diddos €v TH pweow Kal Hpecey TH 
jpecev TO ‘Hpwdyn, xal rots cuvava- “Hpwdn, dbev wera dpkov wuodoynoev 
Keymévos. 6 dé Bacire’s elrev TH avty Sodvar 6 édy airjonrat. 


ropaciw, Airnodv me 6 av Bédys, Kal 
dwow got Kal Guoocev atryn, “Ore 
édy pe airjons dbow cor Ews juloous 
THs BaciNelas ov. 

I think it best to begin by noticing the awkward- 
ness of expression in Mark, because it bears on the 
question whether St Matthew was able to use for this 
story a source different from Mark, and _ earlier. 
St Matthew’s own account is perfectly plain and 
intelligible ; but St Mark’s, if literally translated, runs, 
When the daughter of Herodias came in and danced, 
pleased Herod, which leaves it ambiguous who or what 
pleased Herod ; and the translators of the R. V. give 
as an alternative rendering, /¢ pleased; but I reject 
all criticisms of the Gospel text, or explanations of it, 
which ignore the Synoptic problem. In this case the 
words ijpecev Tw “Hpwdy, common to Matthew and Mark, 
must in both be interpreted in the same way: that is 
to say, we must render, She pleased Herod. It might 
be supposed that the awkward construction must have 
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been the original, and the smoother a later improve- 
ment. But, on the other hand, if Q had been the 
original, we must suppose this to have been of Semitic 
origin; and to a Jewish writer the construction with 
the indicative is more natural and intelligible than the 
use of participles. St Mark, however, was so familiar 
with this use that he has packed seven participles into 
one sentence (vv. 25-27); and in the present instance, 
if he has offended against the laws of grammatical 
purists, he has sinned in the company of some good 
writers. There is therefore no difficulty in holding 
that St Matthew has reproduced the form of Q, which 
St Mark has altered in telling the story his own way. 

But we come now to a point which puts a crucial 
test on our adherence to the oldest MSS. In Mark 
vi. 22 instead of avrijs ris, B and &, supported by such 
evidence as in other cases has been thought sufficient 
to induce us to accept their verdict (in this case, DLA, 
but no version), read av’rov: that is to say, the girl 
who danced was not merely the daughter of Herodias, 
but was Herod’s own daughter, and her name was 
Herodias. I have already said that our investigation 
into the mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels has an 
important bearing on questions of reading, and in this 
case I count it a strong objection to the reading avrod 
that St Matthew has not adopted it. 

The manuscript evidence proves that a’rod was the 
reading of a manuscript older than either Vatican or 
Sinaitic, which therefore must have been one of very 
great antiquity. But was the transcriber of that 
ancient MS. incapable of making a mistake? and if 
he did make a blunder, have we a right to charge 
the blunder on St Mark? I count it established that 
St Matthew used St Mark’s Gospel; and the question 
arises, Did St Matthew find the reading avroo in his 
copy of Mark? Either he did not, or he deliberately 
rejected it as an error. We do not consider ourselves 
bound to follow the original reading of a manuscript, 
if there be a correction prima manu. On similar 

U 
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grounds, a reading rejected at so early a date as that 
at which St Matthew wrote must be condemned as 
faulty. But if I am right in thinking that St Matthew 
not only used Mark, but also a still older authority 
which described the dancer as only the daughter of 
Herodias, the difficulty is increased when we are asked 
to believe that St Mark of his own accord introduced 
a statement for which a previous document with which 
he was acquainted gave him no authority. 

That St Mark should introduce such a statement is 
directly contrary to the whole spirit of his account, 
which is directed to diminishing as far as possible the 
guilt of Herod. St Mark is careful to tell that the 
dancer had pleased not only Herod, but all the guests, 
whose sympathy he must have had in promising a 
reward to the successful performer, and with whom 
he would incur discredit by breaking his word. But a 
failure of promise would only be a disgrace if it had 
been made to one who was independent of him. If the 
girl were his own daughter, the whole thing would be 
a private matter between him and her. I therefore see 
no reason that St Mark could have had for departing 
from the earlier version of the story. 

I own that the reading avrijs tis “Hpwdiados is a 
strange and awkward form of expression; so much so 
that a few authorities which have followed the reading 
have cut down the avrijs ris into THs. But the argument 
cuts both ways: the harsher the form of expression, the 
more likely that a transcriber or editor would change 
it. Itis possible that St Mark might have first written 
her daughter, and then added AHerodiass to avoid 
ambiguity, so that vs “Hpe diados might have been a 
marginal explanation that found its way into the text. 
Again, if following some Latin versions we translate, 
ipstus Herodiadis, Herodias’s own daughter, not merely 
step-daughter, the clause would express some surprise 
that the Queen should permit her daughter to make 
such an exhibition of herself. But certainly we should 
feel even greater surprise if it was her own father who 
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had produced the spectacle. I do not know enough 
of the feelings of Eastern potentates to pronounce it 
incredible that Herod should have tolerated such an 
exhibition ; but if he did, manners must have changed 
greatly since Queen Vashti’s time. I may add that 
the book of Esther must have been well known at the 
time; for the words of the promise, uxto the half of my 
kingdom were plainly suggested by that book. Further, 
if this girl was a daughter of Herod’s, John must have 
been very tardy in his remonstrances, if he did not 
rebuke Herod until the connection had lasted so long 
that a daughter of the marriage had grown up, and 
was old enough to play the part here ascribed to her. 
Even allowing for Eastern precocity we cannot put 
her age at much less than twelve. Either John was 
demanding the dissolution of a marriage which had 
lasted some thirteen years, or if his remonstrance was 
earlier, Herodias must have bottled up her wrath very 
long. I have tried whether we might not remove the 
last objection to accepting the reading of B, by reducing 
still more the age of the girl. Suppose she were 
but a pretty child, whose dancing the father admired 
so much that in paternal pride he exhibited her per- 
formance to his guests, we can then understand how 
when she was empowered to ask for a recompense she 
should run off to her mother to get instructions what 
to ask for. If this were so, we must press very lightly 
on the clause she gave tt to her mother, which, if literally 
understood, would make the child the bearer of the 
ghastly burden. On the whole, considering how very 
local the evidence for av’rod is, and how early that 
reading was rejected, I am less inclined to throw on 
St Mark the responsibility of what seems to be an 
error than to attribute it to the chance blunder of an 
early transcriber. 
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MARK vi. 24-29. 

Kai éfeN odo. elrev TH pnrpl 
avr 7s, Ti alrjowpnae ; y dé elev, 
THY Kepadiyy *"Iwdvou Tov Barrigor- 
TOS. Kal elaedOovoa evOvs pera. 
omoudys mpos Tov Bacthea TNTATO 
A€eyoura, OBé\w va efauris dws Hot 
émt mivakt TH Kepanny "Iwdvou Too 
Bamriorod. Kat mepthumos yevdu.evos 
0 Bacrheds dua Tovs Spxous Kal Tovs 
dvaxerpevous ovk HOéEAnTEV aberjoat 
airnv’ Kai ev@vs dmoorethas ) Baot- 
devs omexouharopa éméracey évéyKat 


MATT. xiv. 8-12. 


‘H 6€ mpoBiBacbeion tro Tis 
pnrpos avris, Ads por, pynolv, Bde 
él mivaxe THY Kedadhy "Iwavov Tod 
Barriorov. Kai AvTnOels 6 Bacireds 
dua Tovs Spxous Kal Tovs cuvavaKet- 
pévous é€xéXevoev dob jvat, kat mépas 
dmexepanuoev "Twarny év ha puraxy” 
Kal HvexXOn 7 Kepany avrov émi mivaxe 
Kal €060m TQ Kopaciw, Kal HveyKev 
TH penrpt auris. Kai mporehOavres 
oi padynrai avrod fpay TO mrrdua 
kai 20avav airév, kat éhdvres amrny- 


Tiv Kepariy avrod, Kal dmehOwv year TH “Inco. 


dmexepauoey airoy év TH pudaxy 
Kal qpeyKev THY Kepadny aurou emi 
mivaKke Kat EdwKev avTiy Te Kopacla, 
Kal TO Kopdavov eOwKEV vray TH 
pntpl airfis. Kal dxovcavres oi wabn- 
ral avrov AAGay Kal Hpay TO TOMA 
avrotd Kal €Onkav avro év pynpeiy. 

We may notice in this comparison St Mark’s pre- 
ference for the dramatic over the historical form of 
narration. St Matthew’s dependence on Mark is very 
striking. We have a double illustration of it in verse 9: 
viz., the use of Mark’s word Bacidevs, and the description 
of Herod as YAurnfeis, which falls in with St Mark’s 
account, but is quite opposed to St Matthew’s, according 
to which Herod ought rather to have been glad of the 
good occasion to accomplish a long desired purpose. 

It remains to notice one other point, which, though 
it does not affect the sense, is a little perplexing to those 
who read Mark with a microscope, as we have been 
attempting to do. It has been already remarked that 
according to the oldest text, St Mark always speaks of 
John as ¢he Baptizer, and in this story that word is used, 
and the instruction given by the mother to the daughter 
is that she should ask for the head of John the Baptizer. 
But St Mark, who reports with Homeric fulness, but 
not with Homeric fidelity, not only the message, but the 
actual delivery of the message, makes the daughter say 
Give me at once the head of John the Baptist. We hada 
somewhat parallel case in St Luke’s report of the 
delivery of the message given by the Baptist to his two 
disciples. I can only account for the variation here by 
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the supposition that when St Mark wrote, Lapizst had 
already become the form in ordinary use, and that 
although he strove to retain an older form, yet he 
slides back inadvertently into the more ordinary phrase. 
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MARK vil. 30. LUKE ix. Iva. 
Kai cuvayovTat of amrdoTroXot mpos Kai troorpéWavres of admdaroNoe 
tov “Inooty, Kal amrnyyeiiayv a’rw SinyjoavTo av’T@ doa émroinoar. 
wdvTa doa éroincay Kal doa €di- 


dakar. 

This is the only place where St Mark himself uses the 
title dadoroXNo, which he has stated that our Lord gave 
the Twelve ; and in this place the word seems to have 
no other meaning but the etymological one, mzssconaries 
or exvoys. St Luke merely follows Mark here, and like 
him, does not record any discourse spoken by our Lord 
on their return. But in telling of the return of the 
Seventy, St Luke (x. 17) records something of what 
passed, which he probably learnt from the same disciple 
of our Lord on whose authority he related the appoint- 
ment of these later missionaries. Having been sent out 
in pairs, on different errands, it is not likely that they 
came back simultaneously ; but we owe to St Luke what 
may be regarded asa report of the reception of at least 
one couple. They came back with jay, saying Lord, 
even the devils are subject unto us in thy aN According 
to St Luke’s account of the commission given to the 
Seventy, they were empowered to heal the sick; but 
nothing is said about the casting out of demons. It 
was then a pleasant surprise for them that when they 
attempted to exorcise, they were successful. 
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It has been already remarked that the use of two 
authorities is apt to give rise to ‘‘doublets,” the editor 
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being in danger of taking for two events what is really 
the description of the same event by different authorities. 
This miracle of feeding the five thousand is told by all 
four Evangelists, and is the only story of the kind told 
by St Luke and St John. St Matthew and St Mark 
have to tell of a second feeding of a multitude, the two 
accounts being so like each other in their circumstances 
that a suspicion has been entertained that the two are 
but descriptions of the same event, coming from different 
sources. If it had been St Matthew only who gave the 
double account we should have an easy explanation, 
viz., that he had incorporated two accounts, one derived 
from Q, and the other from Mark; but it was from 
Mark that St Matthew derived the double narration ; 
and there can be no doubt of St Mark’s belief that 
this form of miracle had been repeated on a second 
occasion. It will be time enough to discuss this matter 
when the second miracle comes under consideration. 
At present, what chiefly demands consideration is 
whether we can trace the use of a source other than 
Mark in the accounts given by the other Synoptics. 


MARK Vi. 31, 32. MATT. xiv. 132. LUKE ix. 10d. 


Kat réyer avrots, Acire ’Axovoas dé 6 *Iyoots Kal rapadaBawy adrovs 
duets avrot Kar’ ldlay eis dvexdpnoey exetbey ev dbmrexwpnoev car’ ldlay eis 
Zpnuov rémov Kai dvamav- mdrolw eis epnuov téwov mwérAw Kahovpévyy ByG- 
cacbe OAlyov. Foav yap Kar’ idiay* oadd. 
of épxduevae kai of vrd- 
yovTes moNdol, Kat ovde 
gpayety evxatpovr. kal 
dmprdov év TH oly els 
Epnuov Témov Kar idiav. 


We cannot doubt of St Matthew’s use of Mark when 
we find such a phrase reproduced as es épyuov TOTov Kar 
idtav. Luke also has the car idtav. St Matthew, as we 
have seen, attributes the retirement of our Lord to appre- 
hension caused by the tidings of the Baptist’s death ; 
St Mark gives no other reason for this retirement than 
the incessant thronging of crowds who came, whether 
to receive instruction, or hoping for a miraculous cure. 
It is true that in St Mark’s Gospel the account of this 
retirement immediately follows that of the Baptist’s 
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death ; but this death is related in a little digression, 
and does not seem intended to have any connexion with 
the narrative immediately following. 

I imagined at first that St Luke had got hold of 
a different authority, when he mentioned Bethsaida, 
which is not found herein Mark. But this is only an 
instance of St Luke’s looking ahead, and stating at once 
what his authority states later (see Mark vi. 45). The 
town best known under the name of Bethsaida was on the 
east side of the lake, and at some distance from it. In 
the present case, the story seems to require that the place 
here described should be somewhere on the west side of 
the lake. Confirmatory evidence that there was such a 
place there is little, either in ancient or modern times. 
But it is possible that there may have been a Bethsaida 
as well as a Chorazin situated not very far from 
Capernaum, whose rulers, though we hear little of them 
in the Gospel history, may have played an important 
part in the early rejection of our Lord. 


MARK vi. 33, 34. 

Kai efdav avrov’s vrd- 
yovras Kai éyvwoav moX- 
Aol, kal wef awd racav 
Tov mod\ewy ovvédpamoy 


éxet Kal mpo7nAOov avrovs. 
Kal éfeX@av eldev modvdv 


MATT. xiv. 130, 14. 


Kail dxovoavres ot dyXor 
HKoNovencav avT@ TEN 
> A Car / ‘ 
a7d Tov modewv. Kai 
éfeNO wy eldev mond bx)ov, 
kal éomrdayxvicdn én’ av- 
Tots Kal €Bepamevoev Tovs 


LUEREAxe 15. 


Oi dé dxAot yr drTes HKo- 
hovOnoay atr@. Kal diro- 
deEduevos avrovs éAd\ex 
avrois wept THs Bacwelas 
Tov Geov, Kai To’s xpelay 
éxovTas Gepameias iaro. 


bxAov, Kal éomrayxvicOn  dppworous aiTayr. 


ér’ avrovs OTL Foay ws 
mpoBara pn éxovTa Trot- 
péva, xal Hptaro diddc- 
Kew avrovs mo\Xd, 


In this passage the language of Matthew is so 
completely framed on that of Mark that we have no 
reason to think that he is using any other source. 
St Mark’s phrase, He saw them .. . as sheep not having 
a shepherd, is suggested by a passage in Q, used already 
by St Matthew, ix. 36. In that passage, however, 
Matthew seems to refer to the people’s need of healing ; 
in this place rather to their need of instruction. 

There is nothing surprising in the statement that 
the people that went by land arrived before those 
that went by boat; so that when our Lord landed He 
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found them ready to welcome Him, and receive His 
instruction. We must remember what kind of a boat 
it is likely to have been. It was one made to hold a 
large quantity of nets, and a sufficient crew to work 
them ; on this occasion it held twelve Apostles besides 
our Lord. This was no racing gig, but a great clumsy 
craft, whose progress must have been slow. 

St Luke agrees with St Matthew in saying that 
our Lord healed those that had need of healing, a 
thing not mentioned by St Mark. So far, this is the 
only indication that the other two Evangelists used a 
source other than Mark, and this indication is far 
from being decisive. 

We may infer that this was not the first time that 
our Lord had taught in the same spot. When the 
people on the shore of the lake saw the boat with 
our Lord and His disciples passing along, they knew 
where it was bound for, and could hurry on, on foot, 
to be at the place to meet them. ‘This consideration 
makes it easier to believe that there had been two 
feedings of the multitude on the same spot. And this 
spot must have been either on the very north of the 
western side of the lake, or else the people must have 
gone round the top of the lake to a spot on the north 
of the eastern side. The latter hypothesis seems to 
me the more probable, though I do not lay over much 
stress on the general agreement of ancient authorities 
that the scene of the miracle was on the eastern side, 
because this may have been no more than an inference 
suggested by our Lord’s having reached the spot 
by boat. Schmiedel rejects the story that many of 
the audience had reached the spot by land, as an 
arbitrary invention of St Mark’s. I rather count this 
arbitrary rejection as the proceeding of a thoughtless 
and incompetent critic.! 

1 The suggestion of Schmiedel seems to have come from his coadjutor Prof. 
Edwin Abbott, a scholar of wonderful ingenuity and an even more astonishing 
absence of common sense. He seems to have lately made considerable acquaint- 


ance with Hebrew, and, like a boy with a new knife, goes about hacking 
everything with it. Many of the attempts to explain discordances between 
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MARK vi. 35-38. 

Kal #6n pas sodXjs 
yevouevyns mpooeGorTes 
air@ of pabyrat avroi 
édeyor Sti, “Epyjuds éorw 
6 TOTos, Kal 70n pa mod- 
Aj* dréAucov avrovs, iva 
aveNOortes eis Tos KUKAW 
dypovs kal Kamas ayopa- 
owow éaurots Ti Paywou, 
6 dé dmoxpiOels eirrev a- 
tois, Adre avtois duels 
gpayeiv. Kat Néyovow av- 
Tw, "AmedOovTes ayopa- 
cwuev Snvapiwy dtaxociwy 
dprous Kat dwoower avrots 
payely ; 6 de Néyer avrois, 
1 


MATT. xiv. 15-18. 


’OWias dé ‘yevouévns 
TpocHrOav avTr@ of waln- 
rat NéyorTes, Epnucs éorw 
6 ToTos Kal ) wpa dn 
mapnrev* dmodvoov Tous 
dxAous, iva daeNOortes es 
Tas Kamas ayopacwouw 
éaurois Bpwyara. oO de 
*Inoots eirev avrois, Ov 
xpelav Exovow amedOeiv* 
ddre avTots tuets paryelv. 
of 6€ A€youcw avT@, OvK 
éxouev Bde ef pH WévTeE 
diprous Kal Sto ix@vas. 6 
dé eimev Péperé por We 
avTous. 


MULTITUDE 


REE ix. 12;:15. 


‘H 6€ quépa Hpéaro KXl- 
vew* tmpooehOovres dé ob 
dwdexa etrav aite@, ’Aro- 
Avoov Tov OxXAOV, iva To- 
pev0évres eis TAS KUKAY 
Kkwpas Kal dypods KaTaNv- 
cwow Kal eUpwow €mol- 
Titov, OTL GbE Ev Ephuw 
TOmm é€omev. etmev Oe 
mpos avrovs, Adore avrots 
paryelv bwets. of de eirar, 
Otic cisiv juiy mhetov 7) 
dprow mévre Kal ixdves 
duo, ef pire mopevdévTes 
jets dryopdowpev eis Tay- 
Ta Tov Nady TodTOY Bpw- 
para. 


Ildcous éxere &provs ; Ura- 
yere ere, Kal yvovTes 
éyouow, Ilévre, kai duo 
ix@vas. 


St Luke’s dependence on Mark is manifest. The 
employment of such a phrase as tas kixAw xopas Kat 
aypouvs cannot be an accidental coincidence. St Mark 
tells the story in a dramatic way, which St Luke abridges, 
and he uses his customary liberty in improving the 
language; but I find no trace of the use of a different 
source. St Mark’s expression, for example, wpa zoX\ry; 
for a late hour, is an unusual one, and does not occur 
elsewhere, even in his own Gospel. St Luke gives 


the Evangelists by supposed misunderstanding of a common Aramaic original 
are very ingenious, but to my mind very unconvincing. But here Abbott 
takes St Mark, whose intelligence he sadly under-rates; translates his plain 
assertions back into Hebrew and tries to explain them away as blunders. 
In this case 7ef7q is perfectly intelligible, and throws a flood of light on the 
whole occurrence, and (what would most have been a recommendation to 

' Abbott) might have helped to eliminate something of the miraculous, hateful 
in his eyes, yet he imagines the word to be a confusion with one meaning 
followed. ‘mefevew is used by St Luke in the sense of Zo go by dand, Acts 
RXs.-% 3. 

St John certainly (John vi.) understands the miracle to have taken place 
on the eastern shore. If he is not acknowledged as a competent witness to 
the facts, at least he is a witness to the manner in which the story was 
understood in his time. 

[Prof. E. Abbott’s explanation is contained in Clue: A Guide through 
Greek to Hebrew Scripture, 166. ‘‘ Mark has misunderstood the Hebraic ‘at 
his feet,’ z.e., at the feet of Jesus, and has taken it to mean ‘with ¢hezr 
feet.’ The error is a very natural one, and occurs repeatedly in the Septuagint, 
é.g., 2 Sam. xv. 16-18. ‘At his feet,’ z.e., ‘following him,’ is there twice 
translated : rots rocly atrav, weg7.” | 
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the same idea in other language, 7 dé juépa pEaTo 
kAivev; but there was good reason why St Mark 
should not say, as St Matthew does, owias yevomeévns. 
It may have been late afternoon, but not yet evening ; 
for in verse 47 the Evangelist has something to tell 
of what happened when it was really evening. There 
may be a trace of Mark in what St Matthew presently 
Says, 7 wpa yon mapyAGer. 
Mark’s phrase somewhat to eat, both St Matthew and 


St Luke speak of the people buying Bpopuara. St 


Matthew, too, has some additions of his own: fey 


In place however of St 


have no need to go away; and, when Jesus is told about 
the loaves and fishes, His command, Bring them hither 


Zo me. 


If I had found these variations in Luke, I 


should not think of them as evidence of the use of 
another authority; but St Matthew does not make 
such free use of his authorities as St Luke commonly 
does, but is often content to reproduce a story just 
as it had been told before. 


MARK Vi. 39-44. 


Kail éréraéey avrois dva- 
KNLOAvaL TavTAs CUMToTLA 
cuuréow emt TH KAWPYW 
XOpTwW. Kai dvérecay mpa- 
cial mpacial Kata éxaTov 
Kal KaTa wevTHKOvTa. Kal 
AaBav trols mwévrTe dprous 
kal Tovs dvo ixévas ava- 
Bréyas eis Tov ovpavdy 
evAdynoev Kal KaréxNacev 
Tous &prous Kal €didovu Tots 
pabnrais va mapaTridaow 
avrots, Kal rovs dvo ixAvas 
éuépioev Tacw. Kal épa- 
yov mavres Kal éxoprdc- 
Onoav* kal tpav KAdopara 
dwddexa Kodlvwv mdnpw- 
bara Kal dd Tay ixOdwr. 
kal joav oi parydvrTes Tovs 
dprous mevraxicxidior dy- 
Opes. 


MATT. xiv. 19-21. 

Kai xedétoas Tovs ox- 
Nous dvakNOjvac emi Tov 
xOpTov, AaBav Tovs wévTE 
dprous kal Tovs dvo (xOvas, 
avaBréWas eis Tov ovpavov 
evN\oynoev Kal kddoas Gw- 
Kev Tols wabyrats Tovs dip- 
Tous oi d€ pabynral rots 
dxAos. Kal payor mdv- 
Tes Kal €xopracOnoay, Kal 
fpay To mepiocedoy Tov 
KNaopwatwv dwdexa Kogi- 
vous mAnpets. of dé éoOi- 
ovtes fjoav dvdpes woel 
TevTakisxtnlo. Xwpls yu- 
valk@v Kal madiwy. 


LUKE 1x. 14-17. 


"Hoay yap woel dvdpes 
mevTakioxinuo. elev dé 
mpos ToUs “abnTas avrod, 
KatrakXivare avrovs kX- 
clas woel ava TevT7KOVTA. 
kal émrolncoav otrws kal 
KaTékA\way Gmravras. a- 
Bov 6€ rods mévte dprous 
kat Tovs Ovo ixOvas ava- 
Bréyas els Tov ovpavov 
evAdynoev avrovs kal KaTé- 
kNacev Kal €dldov ois 
abnrais mapabetvar TH 
dxAy. Kal Epayov kal 
éxoprdcOnoav waves, kal 
Hp0n TO wepicoevoay av- 
Tois KAagcudTwr Kéddivor 
OwdeKa, 


In these verses, which conclude the account of the 


miracle, I find so little trace of any authority but Mark 
being used by the other two Evangelists that I feel 
disposed to withdraw my acknowledgment of the 
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possible use of a different source. There is astonish- 
ing verbal identity between the other two Evangelists 
and Mark; save that St Mark adds a number of 
pictorial details which St Matthew and St Luke have 
omitted, especially the graphic description of the 
companies seated at their meal, showing like flower- 
beds on the green grass. St Mark, as usual, is par- 
ticular about his aorists. The act of blessing and 
breaking the bread was definite, and the aorists are 
properly used; but the distributing to the disciples 
was a continuous process, to which imperfects are 
applied. It is only in the last verse that we find 
any identity between Matthew and Luke which is not 
accounted for by their common use of Mark. The 
twelve basketfuls of fragments are described by St 
Matthew as holding tc wepiccevoy Tov kNacuaTov, and 
by St Luke ro repiccetcay avrois, but the verb repiccev 
is not used by St Mark. The number of those who ate, 
which is given by St Mark definitely as five thousand, 
is said both by St Matthew and St Luke to have been 
about (woe) five thousand. They were probably. quite 
right in judging that St Mark’s was no more than a 
rough calculation: so many groups counted as fifty 
each. 

But in my opinion the closest evidence of St 
Matthew’s dependence on Mark is found in his adding 
women and children to the five thousand. How were 
these counted? Were they not fed, and so not included 
in the groups? I believe the truth to be that the women 
and children were developed by St Matthew out of 
Mark’s vevtaxicxidior avdpes. Matthew takes dydpes as 
not including women and children. In like manner, by 
parity of reasoning, St Matthew, xv. 38, adds women 
and children to the four thousand of the feeding of 
whom St Mark tells (viii. 9). 

In connexion with this a curious point arises in 
St John’s account of the same miracle (John vi. 10). 
He reports our Lord’s command as 7oujcate Tove 
avOpwmous avarreceiv, followed by avérecay ody of avdpes, 
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3 


and Bishop Westcott calls attention to the minute 
carefulness of the translators of the R.V., who render 
Make the people sit down. . . So the men sat down. But 
one has to ask, Did the Evangelist mean us to lay 
stress on the distinction between avOpwroa and dydpes? 
Does he wish us to understand that though Jesus 
had commanded that ¢he people should be seated, the 
Apostles did not carry out the command as far as 
females were concerned? or was it that the women 
were too shy to avail themselves of the invitation, and 
preferred to remain standing and looking on while 
their fathers and brothers were feeding? If pressed 
to answer these questions, I should ask for proof that 
children were present at all. But I believe the truth 
to be that St John, who had evidently read Mark, 
reproducing his two hundred denarit, copied Mark’s 
dvdpes, Without meaning to make a distinction between 
this word and d@pw7rot. 

At this point St Luke’s following of Mark breaks off. 
He tells nothing of the dismissal of the multitude, or of 
the departure of our Lord’s disciples, and the head wind 
they had to fight against, or of Jesus walking on the 
waters. This is not all; for many following sections 
St Luke dispenses with Mark’s guidance, omitting some 
things we might have expected him to record: such, 
for example, as the story of the Syro-Phoenician ; and 
in short, he never returns to following Mark’s order of 
narration as he had done before. 


JESUS SENDS THE | DISCIPLES AWAY 


MARK vi. 45-47. 


Kat ev0vs yvdyKcacev Tovs uadnras 
avrod éuBivar eis TO Tholoy Kal mpod- 
yew eis TO Tépay pds Bybaaddr, 
éws avros dmodver Tov SxAov. Kal 
dmroracduevos altos dmmfev els TO 
dpos mpoceviacbar. Kal dias yevo- 
pévns Fv TO WAoiovy é€v péeow TIS 


MATT. xiv. 22, 23. 

Kai [ev0éws] qvdyxacev Tovs ua.bn- 
Tas éuBivar els mAotov Kal mpodyey 
atrov els TO mépav, Ews of atod’cy 
Tovs dxdous. Kal drodvcas Tovs 6x- 
Nous avéBn els TO Opos Kar’ idiav mpo- 
ceviacbat. dias dé yevoueryns mdvos 
Hy éKel. 


Gardcons, Kat avros udvos émt Tis 
77S. 

Here we have a direct contradiction between John 
and the Synoptics. According to the latter it was Jesus 
who dismissed the multitudes; according to John, He 
retired, leaving the crowds still assembled. The 
Synoptic account is: Night was falling, and the crowds 
were ready to go to their homes, the disciples, too, 
were preparing to depart, but their Master refused to 
go with them. It was no unusual practice of His to 
spend a whole night in solitary prayer (Mark i. 35; 
Luke vi. 12), and He desired to be alone now. They 
were unwilling to depart without Him, but He insisted, 
and saw them down to the shore, undertaking Himself 
to dismiss the multitudes. He sent the disciples away, 
having first arranged a place of meeting with them at 
Bethsaida. Then He dismissed the multitudes; and 
having done so, went up again to the mountain to 
pray. St Matthew and St Mark say nothing of the 
impression produced on the multitudes by the multi- 
plication of the loaves; and in truth this was more 
likely to astonish those who bore the loaves than those 
who were fed by them. The latter would be grateful 
for the food, but had not the means of knowing from 
what slender materials the feast had been provided. 

According to John, on the other hand, the astonish- 
ment of the crowd was so great that they would have 
taken Jesus by force to make Him a king, if He had 
not withdrawn Himself; and it was on this account, 


and not for the purpose of prayer, that He went up 
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X 


to the mountain. When it was evening, and Jesus 
had not come back, the disciples went away without 
Him, leaving the undismissed multitude standing on 
the shore. How long they stood there we are not told ; 
it is not likely that they stood there till next morning. 
At all events it was long enough for them to see that 
Jesus did not embark with the disciples, and that there 
was no other boat in which He could have followed 
them. Then on the next day these people who expected 
a repetition of the miracle themselves took boat, and 
went over to Capernaum, and to their surprise found 
Jesus there before them. The Evangelist adds, possibly 
in answer to difficulties raised by some of his audience, 
that though there had been no other boat on which 
Jesus could have left, there had subsequently come 
other boats over from Tiberias. 

All authorities agree that the Fourth Gospel was 
written later than the other three, and in this case I 
have no hesitation in preferring the earlier account. 
I may add that though the danger that enthusiasm for 
their Master might lead the disciples into insurrectionary 
movements soon became a real one, it does not seem 
to have become formidable at quite so early a period 
of our Lord’s history. At all events it affected rather 
our Lord’s own disciples than His chance hearers. 


THE TOILSOME ROWING 


MARK. vi. 48-52. MATT. xiv. 24-33. 


In this passage the coincidences between Matthew 
and Mark are so numerous that we cannot doubt that 
St Matthew copied Mark, unless it might be that both 
drew from a common source, which in that case St 
Mark must have copied more literally than is his 
ordinary practice. 

I have avoided the use of the word s/orm in speaking 
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of the present occurrence; for there is no reason to 
suppose that the boat was in any danger, or that 
there was anything tempestuous in the wind. We 
have already seen reason to believe that the place 
where the multitude was fed was at the north-eastern 
extremity of the lake; the object of the disciples was to 
go in the south-western direction towards Capernaum, 
on the middle of the western side. But they had to 
encounter the opposition of a very strong wind blow- 
ing against them. The boat in which they were was, 
as has been already said, a large and heavy one; and 
much exertion was necessary to force it along in the 
direction they wished to go. So after long toil in 
rowing, they found that they had made but little 
progress, and with the strong south wind blowing up 
the lake we need not be surprised if the progress were 
rather in the westerly direction than in the southern. 

A few words may be added about the various 
reading in Matt. xiv. 24. The Received Text, follow- 
ing an overwhelming majority of the manuscripts, has 
y60n pecov THs OaXacons Hv, Which is in close conformity 
with Mark vi. 45. But B reads ijdy cradiovs zoXdXovs 
amo ys amecxev. In this reading B has very little 
support, chiefly that of three cursives of the Ferrar 
group, and some oriental versions. We must notice, 
too, that this reading makes St Matthew forsake St 
Mark’s guidance for St John’s, who tells that the 
disciples had rowed, ws cradlovs etkoot TévTe 1) TPLAKOVTAG. 
I must accept the generally accepted reading as the 
original text of Matthew, which I do not think could 
have been so nearly obliterated by a spurious emenda- 
tion for which there is no apparent reason. Yet I have 
so much faith in B as to believe that this MS. here 
preserves for us a very ancient variation. About its 
origin I can only give a conjecture; but I believe 
that in the received reading we have the oldest text 
of Matthew, if not in this place of Q. But I have 
often been tempted to believe that the latest editor 
of Matthew was acquainted with St John’s Gospel, and 
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the present Johannine form may be the introduction 
of the last editor, which, however, failed to supersede 
the older form. 

Another question has to be considered with reference 
to the credibility of the Synoptic account: How was 
it that the disciples were willing to go away, and 
leave their Master behind? How did they expect that 
He was to get away and meet them again? They 
could not have imagined that He would walk on the 
water after them, else they would not have been so 
frightened when He actually did so; and if, as St 
John represents, there was no other boat left behind 
when the disciples left, they could not reasonably have 
been contented with the chance that other boats might 
subsequently come.! But a flood of light is cast on 
the story by St Mark’s information (which Schmiedel 
and Abbot are so arrogant as to reject in the persuasion 
that they know better) that many of our Lord’s audience 
had reached the scene of the miracle by walking round 
the head of the lake. Then it becomes quite intelligible 
that our Lord, being desirous of solitude, insisted on 
His disciples leaving Him, declaring His intention of 
returning in the same way by which many of His 
audience had come. And it was the quicker way too; 
for if the walkers had been able to outpace the boat 
in the calmer morning, still more would they be able 
to do so when the heavy boat had to be urged against 
a contrary wind. 


THE WALKING ON THE WATER 


It has not been my habit to discuss what is only told 
by one Evangelist, but it bears on our investigation 
to examine what St Matthew here tells, which gives 


clear evidence that he is drawing from another source 
besides Mark. 
1] regard it as an indication that the writer of the Fourth Gospel had not 


himself been present on the occasion, that he seems to have no idea that the 
scene of the miracle could have been left in any way except by boat. 
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MARK vi. 51, 52. 

Kai avé8y mpds avrois els 7d 
motov, Kai éxomacev 0 dveuos. Kal 
hiay év éavrois éficrayro, ob} yap 
ouvynkay émt tots dpros, adAN jv 
avTay 7 Kapdla merwpwuevn. 


MATT. xiv. 28-33. 


"AmoxpiOels dé o Ilérpos elirey 
avr@, Kupie, ef ov ef, xéXevodv pe 
éhOety mpds oé emt Ta data. oO dé 
elev, "HNOE. kal kataBas ard Tov 
mwdolov Ilérpos mwepierdrnoev émri TH 


— T 


tiara kat 7rAOev mpds Tov "Inoodv. 
Prérav dé Tov dvenov EPoBHOn, Kai 
apédmevos KatramovTlgecOar expatev 
héyov, Kupre, c@odv pe. evOéws dé 
6 ’Inoots exrelvas Thy xetpa émedd- 
Bero avrod cal Néyer adrw@, *OAcy6- 
mote, eis TL edloracas; Kal dvaBdv- 
Twy avTay eis Td mAolov éxdmacev 6 
civemos. of 6¢ év T@ mAolw mpoceKv- 
vynoav avr@ déyovtes, ’ANNOGs Oeod 
vids ei, 


If we had to judge from internal evidence alone, we 
should rather have connected St Matthew’s Gospel with 
Peter than St Mark’s. St Matthew mentions Peter on 
occasions when St Mark is silent about him. To note 
no others, in addition to the narrative now under 
consideration, it is to St Matthew, not St Mark, we 
owe the record of the well-known words, Thou art Peter, 
etc., and it is in St Matthew’s Gospel that the title zparos 
is attached to Peter’s name. To account for this, we 
need no other hypothesis about the authorship of the 
First Gospel, or its source, than that it represents 
for us the Gospel history as told in Palestine, or as 
we may say, in the Church at Jerusalem. There 
the pre-eminence of Peter was long established, and 
though in the West the successful labours of Paul 
made his subsequently a rival name, yet the closer 
we study the history the more convinced we are of the 
leading part which Peter played in the proclamation of 
our Lord’s claims both before His death and after- 
wards. It is in perfect harmony with all we read 
about him that he should have been on this occasion 
the first to recognise his Master, and to proclaim His 
presence to his brethren. Our Lord had already com- 
municated to His disciples some of His own miraculous 
powers—of healing, and of casting out demons—and 
now that He has exhibited a power even more wonderful, 

x 
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that of treading on the waters as if they were dry land, 
Peter has full faith that Jesus could empower him to do 
this too. 

We have in John xxi. 7 acomplete parallel: the story 
of Peter’s dash into the water to welcome his Master. 
Nor let any one suppose that the argument from this 
parallel is removed by the rejection of the Fourth Gospel ; 
nay, it is strengthened. No one can study that Gospel 
without being struck by the verisimilitude of many of the 
details recorded ; so that we are forced to say that this is 
either founded on the report of an eye-witness, or is the 
work of a man of great dramatic power; for when mention 
is made of any whose names occur in the earlier Gospels, 
the characters are admirably preserved. If we accept 
the account in John xxi. as true, we cannot but think 
it likely that the same man could have acted as he is 
related to have done in Matt. xiv.; if the tale in John 
is but invention, we recognise that the inventor had 
based his story on the earlier tradition which St Matthew 
has preserved. 

In connexion with this miracle, I must make honest 
confession that in my /utroductzon, N.T. (p. 9), trusting 
to second-hand information, I attempted to report some- 
thing of the contents of a book I had neverseen. The 
writings of Paulus do not appear to have ever had any 
circulation in Ireland; and when I wrote, as far as I 
know, no copy of them was accessible in Dublin. I 
thought myself justified in accepting the account of 
his speculations given by Strauss, who, sharing with 
him his desire to eliminate miracle from the history, 
might be supposed not likely to depreciate unfairly the 
success of another labourer in the same cause. And 
certainly, judging from the report of Strauss, the 
attempt of Paulus was such a disastrous failure that 
I did not care to make myself better acquainted with 
the details of the manner in which an absurd hypothesis 
had been worked out. But I ought, perhaps, to have 
reflected that two labourers in the same cause are not 
always eacha fair judge of the success of his rival’s 
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performance. Strauss, anxious for the success of his 
own mythical theory, was under a temptation to 
depreciate previous attempts to get rid of miracle from 
the Gospel history, and to proclaim every such attempt 
but his own to be an utter failure. And the result 
certainly has been that the majority of readers are 
willing to accept the verdict which each passes on 
the work of the other. Strauss’s own hypothesis has 
certainly now outlived its day of popularity ; and more 
recent critics have not had more success, who have 
hoped to reach the same results by different roads, as, 
for instance, by maintaining that editors blundered into 
miraculous stories, in attempting to piece different 
documents together, or in trying to translate into a 
language which they knew but imperfectly stories 
written in another language, the manuscripts of which 
were scarcely legible. These attempts are usually as 
unconvincing as Bentley’s emendations of Milton, 
and provoke the remark how much ingenuity can be 
combined with a wonderful lack of common sense. I 
am sure that every theory will break down which does 
not acknowledge the complete historicity of our existing 
records, that is to say, which does not acknowledge 
that they contain what was honestly told and honestly 
believed by persons contemporary with the events 
related. I should have been glad then to examine 
whether any plausible case had been made by Paulus, 
who was willing to make this concession; but I am 
now too old to study a new book, even if I knew which 
of the works ascribed to him in catalogues was that 
which I ought to try to obtain. 

In the present case, I have been tempted to try to 
recover what Paulus might have said, because a reaction 
has been produced in my mind by finding that what 
I had regarded as the most absurd and ridiculous of 
all attempts to explain away a miracle did not at all 
deserve these epithets, however unworthy of acceptance 
it might be, on account of its arbitrary rejection of an 
important part of the evidence. Though the Evangelists 
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relate that Jesus walked on the water, they do not say 
from what point He started. We are accustomed to 
think that it was from the same point from which the 
disciples had started; but our authorities do not say 
so, and we have reason to think that He and they must 
have been much nearer each other. If we accept the 
explanation of the disciples acquiescing in their Master’s 
staying behind, that they expected to rejoin Him by 
His walking round the northern shore of the lake, this 
walk must have brought Him close to the water’s edge. 
The disciples, though starting later, might have reached 
the same spot not much sooner than He. The strong 
wind may have brought them much nearer the northern 
shore than they expected, and, it being night, there was 
nothing to make them aware of their proximity to it. 
Minimisers do not succeed in making miracles more 
credible ; and they would not gain much if they could 
prove that our Lord had not walked a mile on the 
surface of the lake, but only a hundred yards; this 
being a case where, as was said of the story of St Denis, 
the first step was the only difficulty. Therefore if Paulus 
got so far as to change the starting-point it would not 
be strange if he felt the necessity of carrying his 
explanation further, so as to exclude miracle altogether. 

Though the disciples in the boat were not likely to 
notice any one walking on the shore, yet a passer-by 
could hardly fail to notice the presence of a large boat 
full of men, even if his attention were not attracted by 
the noise of the oars. The idea is then that Jesus, 
seeing how near the boat containing His disciples had 
come, proceeded to join it by walking through the 
shallow waters. The disciples were naturally startled 
by His unexpected appearance; but when Peter had 
satisfied himself that it was really his Master, being 
fully persuaded that there was nothing too wonderful 
to be beyond His power to perform, he came to the 
conclusion that Jesus had walked on the surface of the 
waters to the middle of the lake, where he supposed 
himself to be. And having no doubt that Jesus could 
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communicate like power to His chosen followers, he 
asked and obtained leave to join Him; and at first he 
found solid support for his feet, but when he proceeded to 
walk, He stumbled, and would have fallen, if his Master 
had not come to his help, and assisted him into the boat. 
This explanation has to encounter the serious diffi- 
culties, that it contradicts St Mark’s statement that a// 
the disciples saw Him walking on the sea, and also that 
instead of His coming to join them, He seemed as if He 
was going to pass by them. But I do not count it an 
additional difficulty that Jesus might have been expected 
to undeceive His disciples, if they had been in error as 
to the way in which He had come to them. We have 
had some experience of the awe with which a great 
leader sometimes impresses his followers; but no awe 
could be so great as that with which His disciples 
regarded Jesus, whose mighty works never allowed 
them to forget that He stood on a higher level than 
they. So it seems to me unlikely that when they 
received Him into the boat, they ventured to put to 
Him the question, Rabbz, how camest thou hither ? 





OUR LORD'S RETURN TO THE: WESTERN 
BANK 





MARK vi. 53-56. 

Kai diarepdoavtres emi thy yi 
HrOov eis Tevynoaper kat mpoowpyto- 
Onoav. Kal éeAOdvTwr alrayv éx Tod 
adolov evOvs érvyvovTes atrov tepte- 
Spauov drAnv Thy xwpav éxelvyny Kal 
jpkavto émt tots KpaBdrrois Tous 
Kakas éxovras wepipepery Strov HKovov 
dri éorw. Kal Sou dv eiceropeveTo 
els Kaas } els modets 7H els dypovs Ev 
rats dyopais éTifecay Tovs dolevoiv- 
Tas, Kai mapexddou av’riv iva Kav 
Tod Kpacrédov Tod luarlov adrod 
dWovrar Kat door dv HYavro abrod 
éowfovro. 


MATT. xiv. 34-36. 

Kai dcarepdoavres 7AOav Eri THY 
viv eis Tevynoapér. Kal érvyvdvtes 
avrov of dvdpes rod rémov €xelvov 
améorevkay els SAnv Thy tepixwpov 
éxelynv, Kal mpoojveyKay avT@ mav- 
Tas Tovs KaK@s €xovTas, Kal mapexd- 
Nour [adrdv] iva pdvoy aYovra Tov 
Kpacrédov Tov iwartov avtov* Kal 
dco. HYavTo diecwOyoar, 


It is only necessary to look at the number of words 
here common to Matthew and Mark (d:arepacartes, 
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Tevvycapér, émvyvovres, Tapexadovy, kparTédouv Tov iuariov), 
to be assured that the two accounts have a common 
Greek original; and I have no hesitation in preferring 
the explanation that St Matthew has abridged Mark to 
the theory that St Mark has expanded Matthew. I must 
recant the opinion I expressed (p. 319) on St John’s 
authority (vi. 17), that the disciples in the. boat were 
making for Capernaum; St Mark has expressly stated 
that the place of meeting arranged by their Master had 
been Bethsaida. We do not know exactly where that 
was, and possibly an Aramaic name may have suffered 
some distortion by Greek scribes. But the whole tenor 
of the story shows that it must have been a place on the 
western shore, a good deal north of Capernaum.! It 
would never have been arranged that their Master must 
walk all the way to Capernaum, before He could meet 
His disciples again. The boat would then land our 
Lord among the same people who, the morning before, 
had taken the same walk in the opposite direction in 
order to hear Histeaching. It is not surprising then that 
He should meet from them an enthusiastic reception ; 
and the last verse of the chapter describes the pressure 
to which He was subjected by the crowds, whom the 
fame of His gifts of healing brought round Him. 


1 See p. 342. 


Pie A LING 


MARK Vil. I-5. 

Kal ouvdyorrat pods 
airov of Papicato. Kal 
TWeES TOV ypaypaTréwy é)d- 
Odvres dd “lLepocod\ipwr 
kat i6dvres TWAS TOY Ma- 
Onr&v avrod srt xKowwais 
xepoiv, Tour’ éorw avir- 
Tals, éoBlovowy Tovs dprovus. 


WITH UNWASHEN HANDS 


MATT: xv./1, 2. 


Tére mpocépxovrar Ti 
*Inood dard lepocodvuov 
Papicaio. Kal ypayumarets 
héyovTes, Arca Ti of uabyrai 
cou TapaBalvovow Thy Ta- 
padoow r&v mpecBurépwy ; 
ov yap vimrovrat Tas XElpas 
bray dprov éoViwow, 


LUKE xi. 37, 38. 


"Ev 62 T@ AaAToa Epw- 
Ta avrovy Papioaios ows 
apioTnon wap avr@ eic- 
eNOcw dé dvémecev. 6 dé 
Papicatos ldav eBavuacev 
ért ob mp&rov éBamrriciy 
pd Tov aplorou, 


(oi yap Papicator Kat mav- 
Tes of “lovdator dy py 
muypyn vipevratTas xElpas 
ovx éoOlovow, Kparotyres 
Thy Twapddoc.w THY mpec- 
Burépwr, kat dm’ dayopas 
éav wh pavricwyrat ovK 
écOlovow, kat &\XNa TOAAG 
éorw & mapéhaBov Kparety, 
Bamricpovs mwornpiwy Kal 
feoray kal xadkiwv.) Kai 
éeTmepwraow avrov oi Papt- 
gato. Kat of ypaumarets, 
Ava ri od mrepirarovcw of 
padynrat cov Kara Thy 
Tapddoow Trav mpecBuTé- 
pwv, add\d Kowals xepolv 
éoOiovaw Tov prov ; 


With this seventh chapter it seems to me that we 
enter on a new section of St Mark’s Gospel. Up to this 
point we find the two other Synoptics apparently 
relating unconnected anecdotes of our Lord’s life, 
while through St Mark’s account there runs a well- 
marked chronological thread enabling us to trace the 
progress of our Lord’s influence and reputation, and 
also the gradual growth of hostility against Him. Here 
we have our Lord back again in Capernaum, and the 
surroundings are just the same as before in Mark iii., 
where we are told of the offence taken by Scribes and 
Pharisees because He ate with publicans and sinners, 
and because His disciples did not keep the Pharisaic 
fasts. 

We need not indeed be surprised at finding our 
Lord again in Capernaum, although no special mention 


is made of His journey thither ; because we have every 
397 
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reason to think that this was the direction in which 
He was going when He landed from the boat. But 
what follows in Mark is only a collection of isolated 
anecdotes ; and we are induced to believe that St Mark 
is here but relating at length a story which had been 
told by a predecessor, when we find the same story in 
Luke. We have already seen that St Luke is now no 
longer dependent on Mark, whose order of narration 
he here quite forsakes; and there is no trace of Mark 
in the language in which this story is told. St Luke, 
when he relates a traditional saying of our Lord’s, is 
always careful to give an account of something that 
suggested it, as he does here by telling of the Pharisee’s 
invitation. We have only in this case to contrast 
St Luke’s independence of Mark with St Matthew's 
dependence. St Matthew, no doubt, abridges Mark’s 
account, by omitting the explanation of Jewish customs, 
which was necessary to make Gentile readers understand 
what was meant by xowais xepoiv, but which was not 
needed by Jews. 

If this section is rightly placed by St Mark immedi- 
ately after the return of our Lord from the other side of 
the lake, we can understand how during a tour in which 
they had to mix with many people, asking and obtain- 
ing hospitality from many who though Jews were not 
Pharisees, the disciples might have come to share their 
Master’s indifference to the observance of precepts which 
could claim no divine authority. Pharisaism was more 
likely to flourish in a small city than in the wider 
atmosphere of the country. 

We are told that on this occasion the objection was 
raised by the Pharisees and certain of the Scribes who 
came from Jerusalem (possibly a deputation sent to 
report on the proceedings of the new prophet) just 
as on a previous occasion, Mark iii. 22, it was Scribes 
from Jerusalem that put forward the theory that He 
cast out devils through collusion with Beelzebub. I 
do not know that we can count it a slip that St Matthew 
transposes, and says Pharisees and Scribes from Jerusalem. 
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No doubt some of the Scribes resident in Capernaum 
were Pharisees, but these were less likely than their 
visitors to take umbrage at the non-observance of 
Pharisaic rules. 


OUR LORD’S REPLY 
MARK vi. 6-13. MATT. xv. 3-9. 


The comparison of the two Gospels in this section 
calls for little remark. St Matthew has transposed two 
of Mark’s sections, and certainly with the effect of 
improving the effectiveness of the rebuke. 

It seems to me likely that this retaliation on the 
teaching of the Scribes may have been elicited by 
some conduct of theirs at a time when, as men zealous 
for some public cause will occasionally do, they urged 
men to contribute to it that on which private duties 
had a stronger claim. 


WHAT DEFILES THE MAN 


MARK vii. 14-16. MATT. xv. 10, II. 

Kai mpocxadecduevos madw Tov Kai mpocxadrecduwevos tov ox)ov 
ByNov éheyev avrots, ’AkovcaTé pov eimev avrois, “Axovere kal ouviete 
mwayres Kai ovveTe, ovdev éoTiv eiw- ov To eicepxdmevoy eis TO oOTOua KoL- 
Gev Tod av@pwirov eicropevduevor eis vot Toy dv@pwmov, aAAa TO Ex7ropevd- 
atrov 6 Ovvarac KowGoa avrov: fevov €K TOU oTdmatos ToOUTO KoLWoOt 
GAG Ta €k TOU dvOpwrov éxmopevd- Tov GvOpwrroy. 


eva €or Ta KowovvTa Tov &vOpw- 
Tov. 


In this section Matthew is practically identical with 
Mark; except that by the introduction of ef: to croua 
St Matthew gives the sentence a more pointed form. 


THE EXPLANATION 
MARK Vii. 17-23. MATT. xv. 12-20. 
St Matthew is in this section making use of an 
authority independent of Mark. The special mention 


of Peter suggests that this authority may be the same 
as that to which we owe some other traditions which 
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give prominence to Peter. I cannot doubt that St 
Matthew is here using Q, the idea of the blindness 
of those who undertook to guide being very prominent 
in Matt. xxiii., which may certainly be referred to 


Q. Our Lord’s rebukes to the Pharisees contained in‘ 


that chapter will be more conveniently considered in 
connexion with Mark xii. 38. St Luke, however, vi. 39, 
shows his knowledge of this section of Q. The next 
verse in this passage of Luke seems also to be referred 
to QO, viz., The disciple ts not above his master, which 
we find in Matt. x. 24, and also made use of by St John 
(xiii. 16; xv. 20). In neither case does St Luke derive 
his phraseology from Mark. 

In the recital of the evil things which proceed from 
the heart, St Matthew follows the Decalogue order— 
murder, adultery, theft, false witness; so also Matt. 
xix. 18. St Mark considerably enlarges the list, and 
makes no attempt to follow the order of the Decalogue. 


A question arises as to where these sayings were 
uttered. There were three stages in the discussion. 
First our Lord addresses Scribes and Pharisees in the 
absence of the multitude ; then having in His discourse 
with them enunciated a general principle which it was 
useful to all to hear, He calls the multitude to listen 
to it; lastly, He goes into the house, probably to take 
food, and there He repeats and explains to His disciples 
what He had said to the objectors. It has been 
suggested that the Pharisees may have forced them- 
selves into the house with the disciples when they 
retired to take food; but this theory is untenable, 
since we are told that, in the third stage, when they 
retired to the house, no one was present but the 
disciples. What I understand then is that when our 
Lord was teaching the people, there came up this 
deputation of leading members of the synagogue to 
interrogate Jesus on what they had noticed or had 
been told of the non-observance by His disciples of 
well-established Jewish usages, that the members of 
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this deputation approached our Lord, the multitudes 
remaining in the background; that when He had 
given the objectors His answer, He repeated it aloud 
for the benefit of those who had not heard it; and 
finally, when the time came for retirement, the disciples, 
as St Mark tells us their custom was, sought explana- 
tion of an utterance which they had imperfectly 
understood. 

I was at first tempted to think that St Mark had 
misplaced the section we are considering, since it 
seemed to fit more naturally with the state of feeling 
exhibited in the second and third chapters. But it is 
always dangerous to try to improve on your authorities ; 
and on consideration I find no good reason for dissent- 
ing from St Mark’s arrangement. He had told of the 
offence given by our Lord to the Church rulers, who 
in consequence were stirring up the civil authorities 
against Him. He therefore ceased to make Capernaum 
His headquarters, and departed with His disciples for 
a missionary tour, though not to any great distance. 
Now on His return, He finds the bitterness of feeling 
against Him in no degree abated. He had not been 
lost sight of by the authorities at Jerusalem, who soon 
find new cause of complaint against Him; for His 
teaching as to the unimportance of ceremonial defile- 
ment, as compared with breaches of the moral law, 
however universally accepted at the present day, must 
have seemed to the rulers as not only rejecting various 
rules then generally observed on the authority of 
Pharasaic teachers held in high repute, but as cutting 
at the roots of the observance of the entire ceremonial 
law ordained by Moses. St Mark does not tell what 
steps were then taken by the rulers to excite the 
alarm of our Lord and His disciples; but it is most 
natural that the next thing we read of Him is that He 
has entirely left the district and gone into the borders 
of Tyre and Sidon. 

It seems to me strange that the sayings of our Lord 
recorded in this chapter were not made use of by St 
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Paul in his controversy about eating meats. Can the 
solution be that the only record of our Lord’s words 
with which St Paul was acquainted was that represented 
in St Luke’s Gospel, which does not contain the section 
we have had under consideration ? 


THE SYRO-PHGENICIAN WOMAN 


MARK vii. 24-30. MATT. xv. 21-28. 


Explanations, which I cannot accept as satisfactory, 
have been offered why this miracle was not recorded 
by St Luke. As regards the omission of the section 
concerning eating with unwashen hands, it has been 

said that St Luke omits it as writing for Gentiles, who 

would not be interested in a controversy about Jewish 
customs; yet certainly the principle which our Lord 
there laid down had important bearings on early contro- 
versies in the Christian Church. As regards the present 
section, some explanation is certainly necessary ; for the 
story is one which we should have expected to have had 
a lively interest for the historian of the foundation of 
Gentile churches, namely, the account of a miracle 
performed by our Lord Himself for the benefit of a 
Gentile. 

It has been suggested that St Luke was unwilling 
to acknowledge the limitations of our Lord’s own 
mission, and His reluctance to transgress its boundaries. 
St Luke has not copied the restriction imposed on the 
Apostles when first sent out: Go not into any way of 
the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Samaritans: 
but go vather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, this last 
phrase being used in this very section. Yet surely since 
the result was that our Lord did go beyond the limits 
He had marked out for Himself, the history had more 
interest for an advocate than for an opponent of the 
extension of Gospel preaching outside the Jewish 


WHY ‘OMBEFED BY SERELUKE Bick 
boundaries, which we here learn, our Lord, for what- 
ever reason, Himself went beyond. St Luke shows no 
unwillingness to acknowledge that it was to the Jews 
exclusively the Gospel was first preached. Note the 
Unto you first of Acts iii. 26, and the /¢ was necessary that 
the word of God should first be spoken to you of Acts xiii. 46. 
St Mark in this section describes the repulse of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman as only conveyed in the words Lef 
the children first be filled, etc. St Luke’s master, St Paul, 
distinctly taught that the extension of the Gospel to 
Gentiles was consequent on a previous rejection of it 
by the Jews (Rom. xi. 11), and St Luke himself takes 
pleasure in giving historical proofs that it was thus that 
Gentiles came to be included in the Church (Acts 
MVili. 65 XxXil. 18-21 } Xxvili. 28). 

We must then reject the hypothesis that St Luke, 
though acquainted with this story, omitted it for some 
doctrinal reason. On the other hand, I have already 
called attention to the fact that St Luke, who has care- 
fully followed St Mark’s order down to the end of the 
account of the feeding of the five thousand, there 
forsakes his dependence on Mark, and never returns 
to itagain. I have drawn the inference that St Luke’s 
acquaintance with St Mark’s Gospel did not extend 
beyond the point where we can trace his use of it. But 
another explanation may be given. It is clear that for 
this later part of the history St Luke had obtained other 
materials to which he rightly attached the highest value, 
preserving for us as they do some parables and other 
specimens of our Lord’s teaching which we could ill 
spare. Not to say that there appear to have been then 
conventional limitations of the length to which a ‘‘book”’ 
ought to extend, it was clearly impossible to relate 
everything which our Lord had said or done. And 
therefore in order to make use of these new materials 
it was necessary to put aside some of the authorities 
used in the earlier chapters. Whatever account we 
give of this matter, the result is that we have now but 
two narratives to compare ; and in this comparison the 
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conclusion to which I come is that St Matthew is 
not now entirely dependent on Mark, but that both 
Evangelists used an earlier authority. 


MARK Vil. 24a. MATT. xv. 21. 
"ExeiOev dé dvacras damper eis Kai éfe\Oav éxeiey 6 "Inoois 
Ta dpia Tépov [kai Liddvos]. dvexwpynrev eis Ta wépy Tépov xal 
Zdavos. 


Weiss uses Mark’s dvacras to connect this verse with 
the discourse concerning the eating with unwashen 
hands. His idea is that St Mark means that our Lord 
got up from the usual sitting attitude of a teacher. I 
believe on the other hand that Mark’s dvacras and 
Matthew’s é£eOwy éexeiMey mean exactly the same thing, 
and that both here and elsewhere Weiss finds more in 
avasras than the Evangelist meant to convey by it. 
What object could the narrator have in emphasising our 
Lord’s change of attitude? How could He possibly 
get from Capernaum to the district about Tyre without 
standing up? 

kat Xud@vos.— These words are questioned by the critical 
editors, though attested by 8B and other authorities 
whom they usually follow without hesitation. The 
dissentients are DLA and some early old Latin MSS. ; 
and besides, Origen quotes the passage without this 
addition (Comm. zn Matt., tom. xi. 16). However the 
main reason for rejection is that Matthew has this 
addition, and it is easier to account for the received 
reading as completed by an addition from Matthew than 
to explain why the words, if genuine, should have been 
omitted. Itis urged that in relating the next anecdote 
(vii. 31) Mark is represented by the oldest MSS. as 
stating that our Lord, coming from the borders of Tyre, 
passed through Sidon, whence it is inferred that in 
verse 24, he must have mentioned only Tyre, without 
adding Sidon, an inference however which by no means 
necessarily follows. I am disposed to look on the 
common source of NB as an authority by no means in- 
fallible, but yet free from modern sources of error; and 
I count the temptation to alter Mark into conformity 
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with Matthew to be one which only beset scribes who 
lived at a later date than that of this common source. 
I own that Tyre and Sidon are as commonly spoken 
of together as Spain and Portugal are among ourselves ; 
so that if only Tyre had been mentioned it might be 
natural to add aud Sidon. If St Matthew’s reading is 
thus accounted for, why might not St Mark have yielded 
to the same temptation. At all events, whichever be 
the reading, it is plain that St Mark represents our 
Lord as having been on this visit within the borders of 
Sidon as well as of Tyre. 

In deciding that St Matthew’s account is not derived 
from Mark, Weiss is greatly influenced by the cat (ov 
with which it commences, which he is accustomed 
to regard as an infallible sign of translation from the 
Aramaic. That this formula comes from the Aramaic 
I do not doubt; but we are not safe in concluding 
from the use of this formula that any particular story in 
which it is found must be the translation of an Aramaic 
original. I have never been able to find convincing 
proof that St Luke was acquainted with Aramaic. In 
sections of his which are parallel with others in Matthew 
the common use of Greek words leads me to believe that 
St Luke knew the Aramaic original only through the 
medium of a translation. Now the cai idov is as frequent 
in St Luke’s writings as in Matthew. I lay no stress 
on the Gospel, nor on the earlier chapters of the Acts, 
which might be said to have been derived from an 
Aramaic original, but it also occurs frequently in the 
later chapters where we have no reason to think that the 
original is anything but Greek. In particular, St Luke 
(Acts x. 30) puts the cai /dov in the mouth of the Roman 
centurion, Cornelius. 

Nevertheless, internal evidence shows that in this place 
St Matthew has used a source independent of Mark, 
which I should have been willing to call Q, if it had 
not been that I have habitually given this title to the 
source of things common to Matthew and Luke, and 
not found in Mark; but this story is not recognised 
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by St Luke. This version of this section may possibly 
have been earlier than Mark; but if so, St Mark makes 
some corrections of it which I cannot hesitate to accept. 
From St Matthew’s account, we should have been tempted 
to imagine that our Lord had gone to Tyre in order to 
preach the Gospel to a heathen audience; but if so we 
cannot understand why He should then decline to cure 
the disease of a heathen suppliant, declaring that it was 
only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel that He 
had been sent. But St Mark gives us to understand 
that He gave no public instruction in the Tyrian 
district, being there zzcognzto, and desirous that His 
presence should not be known. This retirement is well 
accounted for by the constantly increasing violence of 
the opposition against Him in Capernaum, as the 
result of which He seemed likely to meet at once the 
fate of John the Baptist. In this case Herod would 
not have been deterred by /ear of the people; for by 
silencing this popular demagogue he would have 
gratified those who considered themselves best entitled 
to speak in the name of the Jews. 

In what follows, the story as told by St Matthew 
conveys a different impression from that told by St 
Mark. We should have concluded from Matthew’s 
kpa¢e. that as our Lord’s disciples were going along, 
this woman followed them with cries for help so 
vociferous that the disciples interceded for her in order 
to be rid of her importunity. St Mark lays the scene 
in the house where our Lord found a lodging. Not- 
withstanding His desire that His presence should not 
be made public, St Mark’s statement that it was 
impossible that it should be altogether concealed is 
very credible. This woman might have known of Him 
from some of the multitude which thronged to Him in 
Galilee, among whom St Mark tells (iii. 8), there were 
some from the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon; or 
she might have known of Him through acquaintance 
with one of His disciples. We should decide in favour 
of the latter solution if we could be quite sure that St 
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Matthew has rightly represented her as addressing Him 
as Thou Son of David. This was the form of address 
which was most calculated to awake the just alarm of 
the civil authorities; and St Mark does not represent 
our Lord’s disciples as using it until the last journey 
to Jerusalem; but St Matthew is less careful about 
these small details of chronological propriety. 

The account in Mark does not absolutely contradict 
that in Matthew, because it is no doubt possible that 
the woman having made her request in the house, 
followed our Lord and His disciples into the street. 
St Mark’s imperfect tenses (7péra, éAeyev) Show that there 
had been a continuous series of entreaties met by silence 
or refusal, though he himself has not recorded them. 
In this narrative there are more autoptic touches in 
Matthew than in Mark. According to Matthew, our 
Lord for a time met her entreaties simply by silence, 
until at length the disciples, wearied by her importunity, 
begged Him to give her an answer, and send her away ; 
and it was then He told her that He had been sent only 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 


THE RETURN TO GALILEE 


MARK vii. 31. MATT. xv. 29a. 
Kai wddw éfehav é€x Tov oplwy Kat peraBas éxeifev o ‘Inaois 
Tvpov 7rAOev dia DidGvos eis THY Oad- Hr\Oev Tapa Thy Oddacoav THs Tart- 
acoav THS Tadi\aias ava péoov Tay Adcas, 


opiwy Aexamro\ews. 


Although St Mark gives no particulars about our 
Lord’s journey to the Phoenician country, does not 
say how long He remained there, and gives only one 
anecdote of His visit, yet he is careful to record his 
return; for St Mark’s Gospel is not a collection of 
isolated anecdotes, but aims at being a history. And 
his account quite falls in with the conclusion to which 
the preceding chapters had led us, viz., that retirement 
was made necessary by the danger to which Jesus was . 
exposed by the determined opposition of the Jewish 
authorities, which had now gained the support of 

_ 
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Herod. So going up northward from the Tyrian 
district, He returns, not to Capernaum, but to the 
opposite side of the lake of Gennesaret, where the 
hostility to Him was less organised and less for- 
midable. 





THE ‘EPHPHATHA’ MIRAGESE 


MARK Vii. 32-37. 


For the points of similarity between this miracle and 
the curing of the blind man at Bethsaida, see further, 
p. 348. 

Though St Matthew does not relate this miracle, he 
has in this place a paragraph, xv. 290-31, describing in 
general terms the miracles which our Lord performed, 
and the astonishment they produced. He says that 
the multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb speaking, 
the maimed whole, and the lame walking, and the blind 
seeing. I consider that we may safely infer from the 
fact that the dumb speaking has the first place in this 
list, that St Matthew was acquainted with St Mark’s 
account of this Ephphatha miracle. The thing is in 
itself probable ; for St Matthew has been plainly using 
Mark in the paragraphs which precede and which 
follow. St Mark signalises this as exciting more 
astonishment than any other of our Lord’s miracles: 
MaAAov TepiscoTEpoy eKipvocov. Kal UTEpTEpicows ée&eTTA- 
yocovro. There was also in Q an account of the 
healing of another (or possibly the same) dumb man 
(Matt. ix. 32; xii. 22; Luke xi. 14); and here too 
special mention is made of the wonder which this 
form of miracle excited: /¢ was never so seen in Israel. 





THE SECOND FEEDING OF THE MULTITUDE 
MARK vill. I-10. MATT. XV. 32-39. 


The first question that here arises is whether I can 
be justified in the title I have given to this section; in 
other words, the question whether we have in Mark vi. 
and Mark viii. accounts of two distinct occurrences, 
or two accounts of the same occurrence by independent 
witnesses. There are so many points of agreement 
between the two that we are tempted to think that 
both accounts are descriptions of the same incident; 
yet there are some points of difference, such as would 
oblige us to regard the information possessed by one 
of the narrators as defective or erroneous, if he is 
speaking of the same occurrence as the other. I do 
not myself hold any principles which would oblige me 
to reject offhand either supposition as antecedently 
improbable. I see no force in the argument that we 
cannot believe that what is here attributed to our Lord 
really happened, because He is said to have done the 
like on another occasion. I should have thought the 
inference lay the other way; that is to say, that it was 
more likely than not that our Lord should use a second 
time the course of proceeding which He had successfully 
employed on a former similar occasion. Then, instead 
of allowing the multitudes to disperse in order to obtain 
a mid-day meal, He directed the disciples to make them 
sit down, and offer them hospitality from their own 
resources ; and slender as they were, they proved to 
be more than sufficient. Was there any reason why 
He should not give the same direction now? Wecan 
lay no stress on the fact that this second feeding of the 
multitude is not narrated by St Luke; because St Luke 
appears to make no use of any part of the section of 
Mark in which the story is told. 

Some of the differences pointed out between the 
accounts present no difficulties except on the hypothesis 

339 
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of the absolute inerrancy of the Evangelists in every 
detail, however minute. For instance, in one account 
the number of persons fed is estimated as four thousand, 
and in the other as five thousand. But neither account 
professes to give more than a rough estimate. Suppose 
the actual number to have been a few hundred more 
than four thousand, might it not very honestly have 
been reported as about four thousand by the one, and 
as about five thousand by the other? So in like 
manner about the number of the loaves. Can we say 
that our faith in the honesty of the witnesses must be 
destroyed if one reported them as five, and the other 
as seven? Might not one have chanced to see two more 
than had been counted by the other; or, on the other 
hand, might not one have known that two out of the 
original stock of seven had been consumed by the 
disciples before the multitude was fed? Guesses would 
be interminable if we attempted either to decide between 
the relative probabilities of the two accounts, or even if 
we ventured to pronounce them irreconcilable. 

The one solid fact is that, whether the two accounts 
relate to the same miracle or not, St Mark believed them 
to be reports of two different incidents. This we learn 
from what he goes on to tell (viii. 19, 20), how, when 
the disciples were uneasy because they had forgotten to 
bring a sufficient supply of bread, Jesus reproached 
them with having forgotten how He had been able with 
five loaves to satisfy the wants of five thousand, and 
with seven the wants of four thousand. There is no 
place in which the use of Mark by St Matthew is more 
manifest than that in the parallel passage of the First 
Gospel (xvi. 9, 10): he not only adheres to Mark’s 
order, but copies most of his language, including his 
recognition of the distinctness of the two miracles of 
feeding. In this section I have not thought it worth 
while to print Matthew’s and Mark’s accounts side by 
side; for the copying is so close that I cannot treat St 
Matthew’s as an independent account, throwing light on 
St Mark’s, or giving independent confirmation of it. 
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It seems to me a certain inference that St Mark here 
used two different sources: the one which related the 
feeding of the five thousand being that which had 
obtained the widest circulation, the other, though recog- 
nised by St Mark as authentic, disagreeing in some 
details from the other. The detail which I conceive 
St Mark must have found it impossible to reconcile 
with the history of the other miracle is that, in the 
former, the whole story turns on our Lord’s sending the 
disciples away without Him, and Himself remaining 
behind; in the latter, the disciples and He depart 
together in the boat. 

It seems to me that in these eighth and ninth 
chapters, St Mark has worked in some independent 
documents of whose authenticity he was convinced, but 
which he had not the means of accurately fitting in with 
the previous history. In the present case we are brought 
back to the Sea of Galilee, and the disciples are able to 
use the boat. But how did they come by it again? 
They do not appear to have remained by the lake; for 
soon after we read of them as at Caesarea Philippi; and 
we have no distinct mention of the return of Jesus to 
Capernaum until chapter ix. 30, 33. St Mark’s accounts 
of the time and place of this second feeding of a multitude 
are equally vague. I do not think it is possible for us 
to say with certainty whether the place was on the east 
or west side of the lake. On consideration, the best 
solution that occurs to me is to avail ourselves of the 
Evangelist John’s information, that Bethsaida was the 
city of Andrew and Peter. James and John would seem 
to have had their abode at Capernaum; and probably had 
made arrangements for the sale of the fish, which made 
it convenient to their acquaintances, and perhaps cousins, 
Andrew and Peter, to enter into partnership with them. 
I take it that when our Lord and His disciples left the 
lake for a northern journey, Peter’s boat was laid up at 
Bethsaida, and was recovered again on their return; 
and that in the last period of our Lord’s activity, 
Bethsaida was His headquarters, 
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I confess that I find the evidence very unsatisfactory 
that there was a Bethsaida on the western bank. The 
whole difficulty arises from St Mark’s statement (vi. 45) 
that when our Lord constrained His disciples to embark 
without Him, He bade them go before Him 7 ¢he 
other side, pos BryOcadav. And as it is generally 
assumed that the feeding of the multitude took place on 
the eastern side, it seems to follow that the Bethsaida 
here spoken of must be on the western. That zpos 
ByOcadav is the true reading of Mark is confirmed 
by St Luke, who appears to have got the mention 
of Bethsaida from Mark. Yet if we take the view 
which the story seems to suggest, that the scene of the 
feeding of the multitude was at the north-eastern 
extremity of the lake, this must be itself close to the 
better known Bethsaida. When He left it, the docu- 
ment used by St Mark told that He came into the parts 
of Dalmanutha. It would seem that St Matthew did 
not recognise Dalmanutha as the name of a place, for 
he substitutes MWagadan. But our information is not 
sufficient to enable us to identify either place; and we 
must be content to leave the locality uncertain. 

If St Mark here used another document, I cannot 
but admire the scrupulous fidelity with which he pre- 
served it. He carefully records all those small details 
which have been relied on as proving that the two 
accounts of the feeding of a multitude could not refer 
to the same occurrence. In particular, both in the direct 
account and also later, when our Lord’s reference to this 
miracle is recorded, the distinction is preserved that in 
the one case the fragments filled twelve xéd¢ivo, in the 
other seven cdupides. The xédivos was a small basket, 
of which the same use could be made in carrying light 
articles that pedestrians now make of knapsacks. The 
odupis might be large enough to hold a man (Acts ix. 25). 
If Iam right as to the larger size of the cdupis, I may 
present to those who like such methods of exposition a 
reconcilement of the twelve cophznoz with the seven 
spurides. Vf each of the twelve distributers of the loaves 
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emptied his cophznos full of fragments into the larger 
basket, it might easily be that twelve of the one would 
just fill seven of the other. But the chief difficulty I feel 
in this explanation is that while it is natural enough 
that each of the disciples should carry with him his little 
travelling basket, I do not see why they should bring 
with them the larger ones, unless we suppose that they 
obtained them in the place where they landed. 

Although, as I have said, I could with equal ease 
accept the theory that the two accounts refer to the 
same or to different occurrences, the scale in my mind 
is turned in favour of the former by the disciples’ 
question, Whence shall one be able to fill these men with 
bread here in a desert place ? a question which they need 
scarcely have asked if they had seen the problem 
successfully solved before. It must however be acknow- 
ledged that St Mark shows himself constantly impressed 
by the stupidity or hardness of heart of the witnesses 
of our Lord’s miracles, who failed to draw from them 
the conclusion which they ought to have suggested. 
A striking example is found if we compare the accounts 
given by St Matthew and St Mark of the impression 
made by the miracle of our Lord’s walking on the water. 
St Matthew says, xiv. 33, And they that were in the 
boat worshipped him, saying, Of a truth thou art the Son 
of God; St Mark says, vi. 51, And they were sore amazed 
in themselves ; for they understood not concerning the loaves, 
but their heart was hardened. ‘This characteristic of St 
Mark will have to be considered when we come to 
decide whether the Evangelist had any share in the 
Appendix, which betrays in three successive verses, 
XVi. II, 13, 14, the writer’s astonishment at the unbelief 
of those who were told of our Lord’s resurrection. 


THE DEMAND OF A SIGN FROM HEAVEN 


MARK Viil. II, 12. 


Kal €&9\Oov of Papioator kal ip- 
gayro ou gyre altro, Snrotvres map’ 
avrod onueiov ard TOU ovpavod, meipd- 
sovres airéy. Kal dvarrevdsas To! 
mvevpare avrov Déeyet, Ti 7 yeved. 
atrn &nret onmetoy 5 amy réyw, ef 
Sobhcerat TH yeveg TAUTY oHMELOY. 


MATT. xvi. I,.2a, 4a. 


Kal mpoced@dvres [oi] Papicaio 
kal Daddovkaior mweipdfovres émnpw- 
Thoav av’rov onuctov éx TOU ovpavod 
émdetgue avrots. 0 6€ dmoKptbeis 
elev avrois, . . 

Tevea movnpa cal _Hoxanis onetov 
éemifnret, Kal onuetoy ov doOjcerar 
airy ef uh 7d onuetov “lwva. 


In commenting on Mark iii. 22 (p. 205), we have 
already considered the charge that our Lord cast out 
demons by Beelzebub. In that chapter St Mark does 
not record the demand for a sign from heaven; but the 
combined testimony of Matthew and Luke leads us to 
think that QO had placed in the same connexion the 
charge of alliance with Beelzebub and the demand for 
a sign (see p. 216). St Mark has here separated what 
the other two Evangelists have placed together. He puts 
the one at the very beginning of our Lord’s ministry, 
and the other at the later period, when admiring crowds 
had gathered round Him. When we reflect on it, we 
see the chronological fitness of this arrangement. 

What seems first to have led people to recognise 
in Jesus powers not possessed by ordinary men was 
the authority with which He commanded demoniacs, 
and forced them to obey. And if the speculation is not 
irreverent, it may be that it was thus our Lord’s Human 
Soul awoke to a knowledge of His power. Possessed, 
as all must own He was, of pre-eminent goodness, and 
courage founded on faith in the power and love of His 
heavenly Father, He went boldly up to those frantic 
creatures from whom others shrank in terror, and found 
that gentleness and love succeeded where threats and 
force had failed. In any case, we may gather from St 
Mark’s account that what forced the ecclesiastical rulers 
to give consideration to the claims of this new teacher 


was His publicly effecting the cure of a demoniac in 
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a synagogue. ‘Thenceforward the reality of His power 
over demons could not be questioned; and it became 
necessary to accept this as evidence of His divine 
commission, or else to give some other explanation 
how He possessed this power. Thus the charge of 
alliance with Beelzebub has a fitting place in the epoch 
to which St Mark has assigned it. But at that early 
stage the idea that Jesus might be the promised Messiah 
does not seem to have occurred to the most devoted 
of His adherents; and it was not then that enquiry 
would be made whether the signs had been exhibited 
which were to precede the coming of the expected: 
Deliverer. But it was otherwise at the period with 
which St Mark is now dealing. The fame of Jesus 
had now passed beyond the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Capernaum, and had spread through all the 
North of Palestine. In Decapolis He was followed 
by multitudes wherever He showed Himself. People 
had begun to ask, Who was this, so like what one 
had heard about the prophets of old, with authority 
to rebuke, with wisdom to teach, from whom diseases 
fled, to whom the powers of nature seemed to bow? 
Could this be Elijah himself come to prepare the way 
for the coming Deliverer? Nay, could he even be 
that Deliverer himself? Presently St Mark tells of 
these questionings among the people as to what Jesus 
might be; and it was natural that then, too, objection 
should be raised on account of the non-appearance of 
the signs the absence of which forbade the identification 
of Jesus with the Messiah. 


THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES 


Mark viii. 13-21. Matt. xvi. 40-12. 
We should not be surprised if the disciples forgot to 
bring any bread with them; but it does seem to need 
explanation, if they brought any bread with them, why 
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only one loaf? We have a satisfactory answer if it 
was the case that they were just returning from a former 
trip and had neglected to replenish the store with which 
they had started, of which they now find only one 
loaf was remaining. This story then fits in very well 
with the supposition that Dalmanutha lay on the lower 
end of the lake. Returning from it, and having the 
intention of going back to the north-eastern side of 
the lake, they landed at Capernaum on their way, 
but there omitted to replenish their stock of bread. 
The only question would be whether e’s ro 7épay could 
be used of a mere row up the lake; but it certainly 
involved a crossing, if, as we must suppose, Dalmanutha 
lay on the eastern side. 

It may be asked, How did the scarcity of bread 
suggest the idea of leaven? I hope it is not fanciful 
to connect with this the tradition preserved by St John, 
vi. 4, that the feeding of the multitudes which he relates 
took place immediately before the Feast of the Passover. 
The question which the disciples had been discussing 
among themselves might have been, Could they expect 
to be able to buy unleavened bread on the other side 
of the lake where Gentiles were numerous and perhaps 
in a majority? Then it would be natural that our Lord 
should teach them what was the kind of leaven of which 
they ought to beware. 

The obligations of St Matthew to Mark in this 
passage are quite unmistakable. We must note the 
very great number of common words, es 70 7épar, 
éme\abovro AaBetv, dtadoyifoua, yvovs, ovTw voeire; and 
I hope I shall not be thought fanciful if I imagine 
I see a trace of acquaintance with Mark in a case where 
St Matthew alters Mark’s language. A reader might 
easily think there was something strange in the juxta- 
position of two kindred words with which St Mark 
begins our Lord’s address, opare, BAérere. St Matthew 
preserves the opare, but alters 6Xérere into rpocéxere. 
Luke agrees with Matthew in zpocéyere. We have 
not the authority of St Luke for this story, but he had 


a a re ae, 
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acquaintance, no doubt from Q, with the saying of 
our Lord on which Mark’s story is founded, which 
St Luke, xii. 1, gives in the form: 
"Kv ois é€micuvaxdewsay Tov Kupiddwy Tov dyXou, dare 
kaTararew adAj\ous, ogaTo Néyew Tpos Tos wabnras 


avrov mpG@rov, Tiposéxere éavrois dd ris Gvuys, 
éoriv Uroéxptow, Tar Papicaiwy. 


GTUS 

In another point where St Matthew has forsaken Mark’s 
guidance he must be pronounced to have certainly gone 
wrong. If we remember that our Lord’s change of 
headquarters was made necessary by the combination 
against Him of the Pharisees and Herod’s people (see 
also Luke xiii. 31), we are not surprised at His warning 
His disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees and 
the leaven of Herod, where it is by no means implied 
that the two kinds of leaven were the same; for what 
the two parties had in common sprang rather from 
moral faults than intellectual errors. But after our 
Lord’s death, the Sadducees played so active a part 
among the opponents of the new religion, in which 
opposition the Pharisees were united with them, that 
it became natural to join together Pharisees and 
Sadducees ; and we need not be surprised that Matthew 
should write in verse 6, Pharisees and Sadducees instead 
of Pharisees and Herod. But when Matthew goes on to 
explain that by /eaven our Lord meant the teaching 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees, we cannot but remark 
that the teaching of these two sects had so little in 
common that St Paul was afterwards able to enlist on 
his behalf one of these sects in opposition to the other. 


THE HEALING OF THE BLIND MAN 
AT BETHSAIDA 
MARK viii. 22-26. 


The account of the cure of this blind man probably 
reached St Mark through the same authority as that 
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from which he derived his knowledge of the Ephphatha 
miracle, which, like this, does not seem to have been 
included in Q. 

These two miracles have many common features. 
First we are told in general terms that Zey (vil. 32; vill. 
22) bring the sufferer to Jesus, without any explanation 
who ¢key were; secondly, Jesus takes the patient aside 
from the crowd of curious spectators (Vil. 33 ; Vill. 23) ; 
in both, there is a minute description of the manual 
treatment used by our Lord; finally, in both cases our 
Lord gives distinct commands that the miracle should 
not be published. It was just at this period that the 
malice of His enemies forced Him to attempt to preserve 
an zucognito; and that there would be danger to Him 
from the assembling of crowds, such as the fame of His 
miracles was wont to gather round Him. 

The peculiarity of the miracle now under considera- 
tion is its gradual performance by successive steps, to 
which we find nothing parallel in the rest of the Gospel 
history. 

The first command is, Go éo thy home. Apparently 
the man had been brought from a distance, and did not 
reside in the village. Then the command, Do not even 
enter into the village, is very intelligible; and I am dis- 
posed to accept the very copiously attested addition, 
Nor tell ct to any in the village. ‘This may have been 
omitted by some copyists who imagined that it meant 
that if he did go into the village, he was to tell no one, 


whereas I take the meaning simply to be that he was 


to tell no one who would carry the news into the 
village. 


OUR LORD’S DECLARATION OF HIS 
MESSIAHSHIP 
MARK viii. 27-30. MATT. xvi, 13-20. LUKE ix, 18-21. 


Previous to the present section, we have for some 
time only been able to compare the Gospels of St 
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Matthew and St Mark. Now St Luke’s version also 
comes under consideration. 

It is only natural that the present section should 
have its place in all our three authorities. Though 
St Matthew at the commencement follows Mark very 
closely, he has much to tell which he did not learn 
from that authority ; in particular, the words of com- 
mendation with which he records Peter’s confession. 
St Luke, though he retains some of the words found 
also in Mark (erypwra, éreriunoev), yet makes no mention 
of the place where our Lord accepted the disciples’ 
recognition. We may well believe that before this 
discourse there had been some doubt, possibly some 
difference of opinion, among the disciples as to who or 
what their Master might be. It must then have been 
an epoch in their history when our Lord, seeing that 
the time had now come, put His seal on the opinion 
which they were beginning to hold with more or less 
confidence. This was a revelation which they could 
never forget, and they could not fail to register in their 
memory the place where it had been made them. 

St Mark appears to have had no detailed informa- 
tion about our Lord’s tours to the north of the lake of 
Gennesaret ; and concerning this part of His work has 
only given us a few unconnected anecdotes. It is quite 
conceivable that it was from St Peter he heard that the 
scene of this revelation of the Master’s claims was one of 
the villages near Czsarea Philippi. St Luke appears 
to have had his information from another of the 
disciples ; for it was a different thing which dwelt on 
his memory, and that one which commends itself as 
true information, namely, that this declaration was made 
just when the disciples had been witnesses of our Lord’s 
praying to His Father. Like prayer preceded His 
choice of the Apostles. What more natural than that, 
ere making known to them the message they had to 
deliver, He should once more have sought His Father’s 
blessing on themselves and on their message. 

A trifling difference between St Luke’s version and 
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St Mark’s may be noticed. St Mark records our Lord’s 
question as Who do men say that J am? St Luke has 
Who do the multitudes say that [ am? The latter seems 
to be a literary improvement, as bringing out more 
sharply the contrast but who say ye that 1 am? Yet, 
I do not think it is a real improvement ; for it represents 
our Lord as, at the moment He puts the question, 
assuming that the answer given by the multitudes would 
not be the same as that given by the disciples. 

All our Evangelists agree in making Peter the 
mouthpiece of the disciples’ confession; and if there 
were any doubts among them as to their Master’s claims, 
it is certain that Peter shared none of them. All 
attempts to explain away our Lord’s miracles have got 
to take account of the fact that one who was for a 
considerable time His daily companion came to be 
impressed with an undoubting belief that there was 
nothing which His power could not accomplish. All 
through this latter part of the Saviour’s life, Peter was 
the leading spirit; and so he remained when the 
removal of their Lord imposed a new enterprise on the 
orphaned Church. 

According to St Matthew’s account, this dignity was 
at this time conferred on Peter in reward for his noble 
confession, which was declared to be the result of a 
divine revelation. This section of Matthew (xvi. 17-19), 
not being found in our other authorities, does not come 
to be considered in this comparative study of the Gospels 
in which I have engaged; yet its absence from the 
others needs some explanation. I think that the whole 
section relating our Lord’s acceptance of the title of 
God’s anointed is one which could not have been absent 
from that earliest Gospel which I have called Q. Yet if 
St Luke had found there this bestowal of a prerogative 
on Peter, I do not think he would have omitted to 
include it in his Gospel; and certainly not if he 
supposed that our Lord was thereby instituting a 
permanent constitution for His Church to all time. I 
could not venture to conclude from Mark’s silence that 
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he was unacquainted with this passage, because I find 
him in other cases abridging his authorities, apparently 
for no other reason than in order to keep his work from 
swelling beyond the limits which he had assigned to it ; 
but I bear in mind that in the history of the Passion 
St Matthew makes several additions to Mark’s story 
which bear tokens of later date. 

The hypothesis by which I myself explain these 
additions is that St Matthew’s Gospel, as we have it 
now, preserves for us the Gospel story as it was told in 
the Palestinian Churches at a later period than that 
when St Mark’s Gospel was written, and that it includes 
some things not found in the original Aramaic of the 
First Gospel. Such additions, though not entitled to 
be regarded as part of the original Aramaic Gospel, are 
yet entitled to very high regard, because Jerusalem was 
a place where the Church must frequently have had 
the advantage of hearing the Gospel told by men who 
had either themselves been original witnesses of the 
facts, or who had companied with those who had 
been so. To me it seems that Matthew xvi. 17 fits 
so admirably with the occasion that it may be accepted 
as undoubtedly an authentic tradition. I can well 
believe that the two following verses were also spoken 
by our Lord, though I can admit the possibility that 
they were not spoken on the same occasion ; or, again, 
that the Evangelist here applies to Peter alone what 
had been spoken generally of all the Apostles. 

There were two lessons which the disciples had 
needed to be taught. The first was that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah, a doctrine which could only have 
excited derision if communicated to unprepared ears. 
He waited, therefore, until He saw that His hearers 
were fully ripe for it, but even so He charged them 
not to publish indiscriminately the announcement which 
He had authorised. 

But among His own disciples there were some who 
had not only already in their minds anticipated what 
He now authorised them to claim for Him, but in 
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their speculations had got beyond all that He had any 
intention of then communicating to them. They made 
no doubt but that if He claimed the throne of David 
He must immediately be seated on it, and they were 
disputing among themselves to whom the dignities of 
the coming kingdom were to be awarded. It is plain 
that the disciples did not understand our Lord’s words 
addressed to Peter as constituting him chief and ruler 
of his brethren, to say nothing about the government 
of the whole Church ; for the dispute as to who should 
be the greatest in His kingdom went on, and was still 
raging the very night before the Crucifixion, when our 
Lord declined to determine in favour of any of them. 
Instead, He proceeded to prepare their minds for the 
second lesson He had to teach them, namely, that the 
kingdom He was founding was not to be one of this 
world; and that, though they were right in believing 
Him to be the Messiah, He was not to be a victorious 


conqueror, but one despised and rejected of men. 


THe) PERS s 


MARK viii. 31. 

Kat #ptaro diddoKev 
avrovs 6re Set Tov vidv Tov 
avOpdrov moA\ka Tabeiv 
kal drodokwwacOjAvat vd 
Tay mpecBurépwv Kal Troy 
dpxvepéwy kal Tay ypau- 
paréwy Kal dmroxravOjvac 
kal era Tpels Tépas 
avacrnvat® 


MARK Vill. 32, 33- 

Kat rappyota rov Nbyor 
é\dde. Kat mpoodafo- 
wevos 6 Ilérpos avrov 
Hptaro éririgy airy. 0 
dé émiorpadels Kai day 
Tovs mabynras avrod émeri- 
unoev Tlérpw Kal dévyer, 
"Trae drlaw wou, Zarava, 
5rt ob ppovets TA TOD Beov 
GNA Ta THY dvOpwrwr, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
PASSION AND THE REBUKE TO PETER 


MATT. xvi. 21. 


Amo Tore Hptaro Iycots 
Xpuorods Secxvvew rots pa- 
Onrats abrov bre det avrov 
eis "Iepood\upo. daredOeiv 
Kat moda wadely dio THY 
mpesBurépwv Kal dpxve- 
péwv kal ypamaréwy Kal 
aroxravOjvat kai TH TplTy 
nuépa eyepOjvat. 

MATT. xvi. 22, 23. 

Kai mpocdaBdmevos av- 


rov 6 Ilérpos Hpgaro éri- 
Tyuav atr@ Aéywr, ‘Trews 


got, KUpies ov ph EoTat 
go. Touro. 6 dé otpadels 


elrev ro Ilérpw, “rare 
érlow pov, Datava: oxdy- 
Sadov ef uot, drt ob Ppo- 
pels TH TOD Oeod aAAA TH 
Tay dvOporwy 


LUKE ix. 22. 

Eiray ort Aet rév vids 
Tod dvOpwrov moa ma- 
Octy Kai drodoxiacOjvat 
aro Tay mpecBurépwy Kal 
dpxtepéwr kal ypauparéwr 
kal amroxravOjvar kal TH 
tpiryn huépa eyepOivat. 
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Some commentators who have very correctly called the 
discourse which we are considering ‘‘ The first announce- 
ment of the Passion” do not in my opinion speak with 
equal correctness when they describe the announce- 
ment reported in St Mark’s next chapter as the second. 
What I think we have to understand here is that this 
announcement of our Lord’s rejection and sufferings 
was but the first of a series of similar announcements ; 
and in like manner that Peter’s refusal to accept such 
an idea as possible was but the first of a series of like 
remonstrances. It may then be that our Lord’s rebuke 
(which Luke omits) of the disciple whose keen percep- 
tion of the truth had just been acknowledged with so 
high commendation, was not uttered on the first 
occasion, when sincere attachment to his Master led 
him to repudiate an idea which he deemed to be 
unworthy of Him, but afterwards, when he persisted 
in this repudiation notwithstanding our Lord’s assur- 
ances of the truth which he was rejecting. 

When Peter’s confession was made, the Apostles 
were all together when, our Lord having asked them 
Who say ye that [ am? Peter answered on behalf of 
the rest; and probably received at once, in the words 
reported by St Matthew, his Master’s assurance that 
he had answered rightly. But on the occasion of this 
rebuke Peter was alone in conference with our Lord. 
We are told that Peter took Him (zpocAaBduevos airey), 
by which I understand that he drew Him aside in order 
to remonstrate with Him privately on the discouraging 
language He was using. Possibly he joined himself 
to our Lord Who was walking in front, or else he was 
deputed by other Apostles who were watching the result 
of the conference. For we are told that our Lord turned 
and saw the other disciples, and then in their hearing 
rebuked His too eager adherent. And St Mark goes 
on to tell in verse 34 how He presently repeated to the 
multitude the lessons for the Apostles which this incident 
suggested. 

The disciples’ conviction of the certainty of their 
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Master’s triumph had now become too strong to be 
shaken by His own warnings of defeat. Not the least 
of our Saviour’s trials must have been the want of 
sympathy of His chosen companions. To ourselves 
nothing is more trying than, when we see clear 
symptoms of approaching calamity, to hear our appre- 
hensions brushed away by the light-hearted assurances 
of thoughtless friends that fears are groundless which 
they will not give themselves the trouble to consider. 

I think that what the Fourth Evangelist (vii. 3-5) 
reports of the language used by our Lord’s brethren 
exactly represents to us the course of action to which 
Peter was urging Him, // thou doest these things, mantfest 
thyself to the world. He was pressing Him to go to 
Jerusalem, and by the wonders there exhibited compel 
the allegiance of the nation. When our Lord saw that 
the time had come for accepting the acknowledgment 
of Himself as the Messiah, the time had also come for 
making known to His followers His decision as to their 
demand that He should make a public appearance in 
Jerusalem. He would go up to Jerusalem, but He 
would not allow them to be under any delusion as to 
the result. He would go up, not to be acclaimed as 
one about to be the successful founder of a temporal 
kingdom, but to suffer an ignominious death. Never- 
theless this death was not to be the end; after three 
days He should rise again. 

Though our Lord repeated this announcement 
several times, He did not conquer the obstinate 
incredulity of disciples too strongly convinced of His 
power to admit the possibility of His failing to enforce 
acknowledgment of His claims. As they could not 
imagine that His enemies could succeed in putting 
Him to death, it followed that they could not under- — 
stand what He meant by speaking of a resurrection ; 
and, as St Mark tells us a little further on (ix. 10), — 
questioned among themselves what the rising again from 
the dead should mean. But afterwards, when the fact — 
of His death became a certainty, and they learnt that 
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their Master’s body was not in the tomb where it had 
been laid, then former announcements of His came to 
their mind with new force, and they were prepared to 
receive the conviction that He had, in the most literal 


sense, risen from the dead. 





THE CONDERIONS, OF DISCIPLESHEE 


MARK Vili. 34-37. 


Kai mpooxaderdevos 
Tov &xAov adv Tots “abn- 
Tats avrov elmrev avrois, 
Ei? ris OéX\ec drricw ov 
EN ety, amrapyncdcbw eav- 
Tov Kai dpadtw Tov oTaupoY 
avrod kal dkoAovGeirw jot. 
ds yap édv Oédn TH Eav- 
TOD WuxXhv cHoat aronréoet 
aitny: os & ay amodéoer 
Thy puxnv adbrod Evexev 
[éuod Kal] rot evayyedlou 
cwoe. airyv. Th yap 
aperel dvOpwirov Kepdfjcat 
Tov Kéopov Sov Kat (npw- 
Ojvac Thy Wuxi avrod ; 
Tl yap dot &vOpwmos dap- 
TadX\aypa THS PuxXHs av- 
TOU ; 


MATT. xvi. 24-26. 


Tére [6] *Incots etrev 
Tos mabynrais avrov, Hi 
Tis béeu Orriow pov EhOeiv, 
amapynodo@w éavrdov Kai 
apdTrw Tov oTavpov avrov 
Kat adkoAovGelrw po. ds 
yap éav Ody Thy Wuxhv 
avrov o@oar arodécet av- 
Thy 6s & av drodéon 
Thy Wuxnv adbrod eEvexev 
éu“od evpjoe. atryy. Ti 
yap apednOjcerar &vOpw- 
mos éav Tov Kécmov dAov 
Kepojon Thy dé wWuxnv 
avrod (nuwwb7; # Th du- 
cet dvOpwros avTd\\aypa 
THs PuxHs avrod ; 


LUKE ix. 23-25. 


"Eneyev 6¢ rpos wayras, 
Hi tis Oé\ec drrlow pov 
épxecOat, apvnodcOw éav- 
Tov Kal apdtw Tov orav- 
pov atrod kal? nuépay, cai 
dxoNouvGeirw wor. ds yap 
ay On Thy Wuxhv adrod 
o@oat, dmrodécer avriy* 
ds & av dmodtéon riv 
Yuxny avrod évexev éuod, 
odtos owoe airy. rl 
yap were?rar dvOpwrros 
KepOjoas Tov Kécmov Odo 
€aurov dé adrodéoas F 
FnpraGels 5 


We learn from Mark that this section was part of 


the public teaching of our Lord. What precedes was, 
from the nature of the case, addressed only to the 
company of His intimate disciples. He forbade them 
to publish His acceptance of the title of Messiah; and 
so it is evident that strangers were not in the company 
when He assured His Apostles that in thus thinking 
of Him they had judged rightly. Evidently also it 
was only those who acknowledged Him as the Messiah 
who needed to be forewarned how different His career 
was to be from that of the expected deliverer of the 
nation. But to those who were outside His inner 
circle He repeats what had been part of His public 
teaching elsewhere, that those who would join Him 
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must follow Him in abandoning every idea of personal 
exaltation and in forsaking all self-seeking and self- 
pleasing. 

A question arises of whom consisted this dxXos 
which He here addressed. We might have imagined 
that His question to the Apostles was put, as is a 
discourse recorded in Mark’s next chapter, while they 
were walking in the way; or, as St Luke tells the 
story, when, having been engaged in solitary prayer, 
He was afterwards joined by His Apostles. In that case 
we must suppose this conversation with the Apostles 
to have suggested the topic of His next public address. 
But Mark’s zpooxaXecayevos rather suggests that the 
multitude here addressed had been in the background 
all the time. And there is no difficulty in conceiving 
this. Our Lord no doubt continued His work of 
teaching in the northern district which He was now 
visiting, and His steps would naturally be followed 
by many: some desirous to learn from Him, and others 
besides from curiosity and a wish to witness some of 
His works of healing. Another explanation might 
have been given, namely, that it was only a few of 
the more ardent expectants of a temporal kingdom, 
who, having made Peter their spokesman, followed 
close behind to hear the result of his remonstrance, 
and that the dxAos merely consisted of the other 
Apostles, and possibly of women who accompanied 
them. But St Mark is express in stating that in these 
concluding words our Lord addressed tov 6xAov ov Tois 
pabynrais avTou. 

It will be well to compare this section of St Mark’s 
Gospel with other passages where our Lord taught the 
same lesson, that adherence to Him meant not worldly 
advancement, but the sacrifice of much in which, 
according to the world’s estimation, happiness consists. 
In St Matthew’s Gospel the closest parallel to the 
present passage occurs in our Lord’s address when 
sending out the Twelve (Matt. x. 37-39). 





—— 


i 
Ni 
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‘0 prGy rarépa 7) unrépa brep éue ove Eorw mov dévos: 
kal 6 didav vidv } Ovyarépa bmrép eué ob Exrw pou Géos 
kal 6s ob} AapBaver Tov oTavpdy avTod Kai dxodovdet drlow 
pov, ovk orw jov détos. 6 evpwv Thy Wuxhy abrov drro- 
Aécer adriy, kal 6 dmroddcas THy Wuxhy adrod Evexev éuo0 
EevpnTEL AUT HY. 

I conclude that this passage must have corresponded 
to something in Q, but in the present passage it seems 
to me that St Matthew is copying Mark, though with 
some abridgment, as he takes no notice that the words 
in this little section were addressed to a different 
audience from those preceding. St Luke, on the other 
hand, shows some acquaintance with Mark, for he tells 
(ix. 23) that this discourse of our Lord was delivered 
mpos Tayvras; and in xiv. 25-27, where he records the 
same lessons, he tells that it was delivered to many 
crowds collected together. 

ZuverropevovTo dé atr@ dxAot oAdol, Kal orpadeis 
elev mpos avrovs, Et ris épxerat mpds me Kal ov mice? 
Tov mwarépa é€avrov Kal THY nrépa Kal Thy yuvatka Kal 
Ta TEKVA Kal Tovs GdeAgovs Kal Tas GdeAGds, Ere TE Kal 
Thy Wuxnv éavrov, ov d’varac cival pov mabynrhs. sorts 


ov Baorager Tov oTavpoy EauTov Kal epxera dricw ou, 
ot dvvarat elvac wou mabyris. 


I may join with this passage, as showing that our 
Lord taught the same lesson on different occasions, 
Luke xvii. 33, where the wording is quite different but 
the idea the same. 

“Os éayv (nTHon Thy Puxhy avrovd repiToLnoacBat ao- 
Nécer airnv, ds & av damodéce Swoyovnce: avrTHpy. 

But to return to the passage in Luke xiv. It is clear 
that the Evangelist is here making use of an informant 
different from either Mark or Q; for what he goes on 
to say in the following verses about counting the cost is 
so luminous a commentary on our Lord’s warnings to 
those who in desiring to join Him seemed prompted 
by the hope of worldly advantage that I cannot doubt 
its authenticity. And the place to which St Matthew 
assigns this saying is probably the earliest when it was 
used, namely, when He called on His Apostles to give 
up all and devote themselves to His work. It would 
be natural that our Lord should recall this warning to 
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their minds now when He saw them still eager for high 
places in this world. There may be a trace of the 
original of this saying in the phrase which all three 
Evangelists record Him as using on this occasion, e 
tis Oéder G7ricw pov eAOeciy (épxerPa, Luke), this phrase 
JSollowing after me being that used in the calling of the 
Apostles. These opening words may be but a recall- 
ing to the memory of the Apostles the conditions of 
service to which they had been first invited. But there 
follow words more especially addressed zpos zavras; 
not only to enthusiastic adherents, eager to enlist in a 
cause which seemed to them to offer prospects of great 
worldly advantage, and who needed to be warned that 
self-sacrifice, not self-assertion, was to be the rule of 
the new kingdom. 

But at the period of our Lord’s ministry, which we 
have now reached, a different lesson had to be taught. 
There seem to have been many then who fully under- 
stood the penalties which the profession of discipleship 
to Jesus would entail, and who, though fully convinced 
of the validity of His claims, were, on account of these 
penalties, deterred from professing their conviction. 
It was necessary that such persons should be made to 
know that though His kingdom had indeed its rewards 
to offer, these rewards could not be obtained by any 
who strove to serve two masters, and to combine inward 
belief in Christ with outward allegiance to the world. 


MARK viil. 38. 

“Os yap édy eracxuvO7 
Me Kat TOUS enovs Adyous 
év TH yeved TAUTY 7H Mot- 
xarloe kal dpwapTong, kai 
6 vids Tov avOpwrrov Erratc- 
xuvOncerar avrov Stay Ed- 
6n év rn 5bEn Tod marpds 
avroo pera TOY ayyédwy 
Tov ayluv. 


It will be observed that St Matthew’s version of this 


MATT. xvi. 27. 


MédAex yap 6 vids Tob 
av Opwrrov épxerOar év TH 
66&n Tod warpds avrod 
pera Tav aryyéXwv avrod, 
kal Tére Grodwoe EKdoTH 
Kara Thy mpakiw avrod, 


LUKE ix. 26. 


“Os yap ay érauxrdq 
be Kal Tovs éuovs Adyous, 
ToUrov 6 vids Tod dvOpwarov 
éeravcxuvOjoerat, rav é- 
On év TH 86En adrod Kai 
Tov warpds Kal Tov aylwy 
ayyenwy, 


saying is on different lines from that of St Mark or 
of St Luke, who here adheres closely to Mark. The 
reason probably is that St Matthew had given already 
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a much closer parallel to the present saying in his report 
of our Lord’s charge on sending out the Twelve Apostles, 
in which, as it seems to me, this Evangelist has incor- 
porated some other sayings of our Lord delivered on 
different occasions. 


NAL be) 32, 33: 


Ilds ofy ooris oporoyjcer €v emol Eumporber r&v avOpwe 
Tw, smodoynow Kayo év airw EumpooGev Tod marpds pov 
TOO év Tots ovpavots* doTis dé dpynonral we Eumpocbev Tay 
avOpwrwv, apvicopar Kayo atrov Eumpocbev rod twarpés 
Lou TOU év Tois ovpavois. 


This passage has also a double recognition by St 
Luke ; for in addition to the parallel in the passage 
now under consideration, ix. 26, there is another in 
xii. 8, 9, in a discourse having close affinity with that 
cited from Matt. x. 

LUKE xii. 8, 9. 


Aéyw dé tyiy, mas bs dv duodoyhoec év éu“ol Euspoobev 
Tov avOpdmwv, Kai 6 vids TOO dvOpwrov Ouoroyjoe ev 
attw éumpoober Tay ayyé\wy TOD Beod* 6 8 dpyvnoduevds 
pe évatioy Tov dvOpwruv amrapynOhoerar evoriov Trop 
ayyéAwv rod Geod. 


I think we may conclude that our Lord gave this 
warning on at least two occasions ; and that it produced 
an impression may be gathered from what I consider 
a) plainireferencetovit by St. Paul, 2 Timipainj rae 
we shall deny him, he also will deny us. 

It seems to me a note of the early date of this utterance 
of our Lord, that what those who were disposed to follow 
Him are represented as repelled by is shame rather 
than suffering, rather the discredit of adherence to the 
belief of the unlearned and superstitious people, than 
penalties inflicted for a profession. 

Possibly it may be fanciful of me to think that the 
phrase of taking up and bearing one’s cross has reference 
rather to the disgrace than the pain. It would be natural 
to think that there was some reference to our Lord’s own 
approaching crucifixion, of which His followers were 
warned they must be in some sense partakers ; yet this 
bearing of His cross is exactly the part of His suffering 
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which the Gospels do not record Him as undergoing. 
It would seem to have been a popular phrase, but I 
find no historic proof of its having been used. I fear 
that crucifixion was too common a punishment in those 
days to attract the people of the city to go outside the 
walls to see it; but they might constantly see those 
condemned to it passing through the streets from the 
judgment hall to the place of execution bearing the 
cross on which they were to suffer. 

It appears from what has been said that St Matthew 
used a source other than Mark; and if I call it Q, it 
is without assuming that it was the same source as that 
to which I have ascribed other passages common to 
Matthew and Luke, but not found in Mark. The 
question however that arises is, Did not these two 
Evangelists also use Mark? I should answer without 
hesitation that they did, but my chief difficulty arises 
from the fact that neither of them uses a phrase of Mark’s 
in which it seems to me strange that they should not 
have followed him. We must especially take notice 
of the addition which, in verse 35, St Mark makes to the 
saying as reported by the other Evangelists: Whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s shall save tt. 
I have already observed that the use of the word 
gospel in this technical sense is peculiar to Mark. Its 
omission in the present passage both by St Matthew 
and St Luke I count as an indication that the word 
did not occur here in the common authority which all 
three Evangelists used, and which I take to be St 
Matthew’s Aramaic Gospel. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE TRANSFIGURA- 


TION 
MARK ix. I. MATT. xvi. 28. LUKE ix. 27. 

Kal @\eyev avrots, ’A- "Aun Aéyw vuty bre ei- Aéyw dé tiv ardOds, 
pny éyw tyiv ore ciciy civ TwWes TOV Bde EoTwTwWY  elaly TLVEs TGV AUTON EaTN- 
Twes @Oe TOY éoTnKéTov olrwes ov pH yevowvTar Kérwv ot ob pH yetvowrTaL 
olrwes o8 wh yevowvTac Oavdrou éws dv idwow Tov = Bavdrou Ews av lOwow Thy 
Oavdrov éws av idwow Thy  vidv Tod avOpwrov épxé- Bacirelav Tod Oeov. 
Baoirelav Tod Geod éAndv- pevov ev TH Bacirelg av- 


Oviay év duvdper, TOU. 


The first verse of Mark ix. being separated from what 
precedes by a xai é\eyev, we are not obliged to regard it 
as part of the same discourse. That it appears so both 
in Matthew and Luke might be explained by their 
both having followed Mark. My own opinion is that 
though we are not bound to consider the present verse 
as part of the discourse in Czsarea Philippi, yet that 
no great length of time could have separated the two 
utterances. In all three Gospels this story is immediately 
followed by that of the Transfiguration ; and though this 
does not bind us in our interpretation of the verse we 
are considering, yet it does not seem accidental that 
the story of the Transfiguration should be prefaced by 
this section. 

I do not count it a difficulty, that the length of the 
interval between these two sections is given by St 
Matthew and St Mark as six days, and by St Luke as 
eight; for I count this difference as rather a confirma- 
tion of the truth of the history. The epoch of the 
Transfiguration is defined by reference to a previous 
discourse of our Lord’s; and that discourse in which 
He accepted the title of Messiah might well have been 
considered by His disciples as marking an epoch from 
which other events might be reckoned. The difference 
of computation between the eight days and the six 
is easily reconcilable by the supposition that in the 
one case the interval was computed from that epoch- 


making discourse, and in the other from the utterance 
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two days later, when He announced that some of 
those present should live to witness the coming of His 
Kingdom with power. 

I think that we must regard St Mark as intimating 
that the Transfiguration exhibited a foretaste of the 
glories of the kingdom which was afterwards to be 
revealed. St Luke’s account will also admit of this 
explanation, but St Matthew’s will not. It is not 
satisfied by any partial or spiritual manifestation of the 
Kingdom of God, or by anything short of the appear- 
ing of the Son of God in visible possession of His 
Kingdom. This difference between Matthew and Mark 
being fundamental, that is to say, one which could not 
have been introduced and cannot be removed by transla- 
tion, is fatal to any theory of inspiration that obliges 
us to maintain that the sacred writers have in all cases 
given us the zszsstma verba spoken by our Lord. We 
must then enquire which version of the two represents 
the words which He actually spoke; and the solution 
does not seem to me to be easy. For we are asked to 
separate two things which our Lord’s first hearers did 
not distinguish. There can be no doubt that He taught 
them to expect that He should come again with His holy 
angels in the clouds of heaven, as Daniel had prophesied ; 
and it was only by such a sudden appearance as this 
that they thought of His Kingdom as to be established, 
nor had it entered into their minds that it could come 
in any form by slow and progressive evolution. Conse- 
quently if our Lord had said, as St Mark reports Him, 
that some of those present should live to see His Kingdom 
come with power, one who reported the saying would 
not feel that he was making any change in it if he gave 
it the form which we read in Matthew. 

On the other hand, it might be suggested that’if our 
Lord had spoken of His personal appearance as likely 
to be manifested very speedily, it is conceivable that 


when in time His followers began to despair of the — E 


literal fulfilment of His prediction, it came to be modified 
into a more ambiguous form. But it seems to me that 


i. Re 
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such a change could not take place within the limits 
of time at our disposal. The time of our Lord’s coming 
was notrevealed. It was possible, and His first disciples 
may well have thought it probable, that its manifestation 
would not be delayed beyond their own lifetime. This 
was clearly St Paul’s state of mind when he wrote 
1 Thess. iv. We must go down some time considerably 
later than this before Christians would have so given 
up hope of such a manifestation as St Paul expected 
that they would be under a temptation to alter traditional 
words in order to make them tolerant of the spiritual 
interpretation which they now felt themselves con- 
strained to give them. And I do not think we can 
reasonably bring down the composition of St Mark’s 
Gospel so late as this. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 


MARK ix. 2a. 

Kai pera tuépas €& 
maparauBave. 0 “Inoois 
rov Ilérpov kai Tov ldKkw- 
Bov kat "Iwdyny, kal ava- 
éper avrovs eis pos UW- 
ov Kar’ idlav wdvous. 


MATT. xvii. I. 


Kal we? nuépas é mra- 
parauBdaver 6 *Inoots Tov 
Tlérpov kat *IdxcwBov kai 
*Iwavnv Tov adehpdv at- 
Tov, Kal dvagdéper avrovs 
els 8pos UWyddv Kar’ idlav. 


LUKE ix. 28. 


*Hyévero 5é pera Tods 
Adyous TovTous woel Hpé- 
pat O6KT®  mapadaBov 
Ilérpov kat *Iwdvnv kat 
*IdxwBov dvéBn eis Td &pos 
mpoceviac bat. 


With respect to the accounts of St Matthew and 
St Mark, it is impossible to doubt that either one is 
copying the other, or that both are drawing from a 
common source. St Luke may have used the same 
authorities, but, according to his custom, employed them 
with much greater freedom, and the more so in this 
case because he appears certainly to have used an 
independent authority, as I have already inferred from 
the discrepancy between his account and St Mark’s of the 
interval between the Transfiguration and the previous 
conversation. 

There is also a minor point in which Luke differs 
from Mark and Matthew, viz., that while these two 
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speak of James and John, Luke speaks of John and 
James. It is very intelligible that in the early days 
of the Church James the elder brother took the lead, 
and John was chiefly known as the brother of James. 
In fact when it was found that our Lord’s death 
did not put an end to the society which He had 
founded, and when His enemies had succeeded in 
obtaining Herod’s alliance in enmity against the 
infant Church, it seems to have been James the 
brother of John who was recognised by them as the 
head to be struck at. Peter would seem to have then 
held the second place, for after the death of James 
he was next aimed at. But when St Luke wrote, 
James had been dead for some time, and John was 
now prominent among the Apostles, so that to the 
men of that generation James was best described as 
having been the brother of John. Perhaps it is not 
refining too much to find a mark of earlier date in 
Mark’s tov Ilérpov cai tov *laxwBov cai "Iwavny, where 
James and John are coupled under a single article, 
while in Matthew the mutual relation between these 
apostles is not recognised in the same way, and the 
two brothers appear as jointly dependent on Peter. 
In another point St Luke’s authority must give way 
to that of St Mark and St Matthew who agree in 
describing our Lord as having taken His Apostles up 
a high mountain. Luke speaks of Him having led 
them to ¢ke mountain. This form of expression is 
rightly used by the earlier Evangelists when the scene 
is laid at Capernaum, when a definite mountain is 
referred to. But St Mark and St Matthew had laid 
the scene of the discourse immediately preceding in 
the neighbourhood of Czsarea Philippi, and give no 
hint of a return to Capernaum. 
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MARK ix. 24, 3. 


Kai pereuoppadn eu- 
mpocbev aitav, kal Ta 
imaria avrov éyévero oTid- 
Bovra Neva Niav ofa yva- 
evs eri THs ys ob dvva- 
Tat oUTws NeuvKarat, 


MATT. xvii. 2. 


Kai perenoppwdn ep- 
mpoobev avTtay, kal éau- 
yev TO Tpdcwmroy av’rov 
iy e e ‘ ww © i 
ws 0 HALOS, Ta SE iudrio 
avTov éyéveTo NevKa ws TO 
Pos. 


LUKE ix. 29. 


Kai éyévero é€v Tw tpoc- 
evxeo0ar avrov 7d eldo- 
TOU Mpocwmov avrov Eres 
pov kat 0 iwariopos adrov 
Aevkods ELaoTpamT wv. 


It is to be noted that while all three Evangelists 
are here in substantial agreement, the identity of 
verbal expression which we find between Matthew 
and Mark in the preceding verse is not continued in 
this one; so that, as far as the evidence from this 
verse goes, we should conclude that the Evangelists 
were not here reproducing a common document, but 
were recording a story which they had heard from 
different reporters. St Luke does not here use more 
than his accustomed liberty of change. I am disposed 
to conjecture that we have in Matthew the form in 
which it had been told in Q, and that St Mark has 
retained some of the vividness of expression in which 
Peter had related the event. 


MARK ix. 4-8. 


Kat 60) avrois “HXelas ovv 
Mwvoe?, kai Roav ocuvdadodvres TH 
"Inood. Kai daoxptOels o Ilérpos dé- 
yet T@ "Inood, ‘PaBBet, xaddv éorw 
nuds Ode elvat, kal wowjowmev Tpecs 
oKnvas, cot ulay kal Mwuoet wlay Kai 
’"Hyrela piav. od yap poe Th aro- 
Kpi0n, expoBor yap éyévovto. Kat 
éyévero vepédn émickidgovca avrots, 
kal éyévero gwvh €x THs vepéerys, 
Odrés éoriw 6 vids pou 0 ayamnyrés, 
dxovere avtod. Kal éfdmrwa mept- 
PreWdpevor ovkére ovdéva eldov we? 
éautav el wh Tov *Inootv mdvor. 


MATT. xvii. 3-8. 


Kail ido) 07 abroits Mwvojs Kat 
"HrXtelas ouvAadodvres per avrov. 
dmoxpiBeis 5 6 Ilérpos elrev ro 
*Inood, Kupie, kaddv éorw uds @de 
eivat* ef Oédets, Toijow Bde Tpels 
oxnvas, col uiav kal Mwvuoe? wiav Kat 
*Hrela play. ere adrod dadodvTos 
idod vedéAn Pwtwh émeckiacey av- 
Tous, Kat i6o¥ Swvh Ex THs vepédrrs 
Aéyouca, Otrds eorw 6 vids wou O 
ayamnros, év @ evddxnoa* daxoveTe 
avTod. Kal dxovoavres of pabntal 
érecay émi mpdowmov aitav Kal épo- 
BHOncav opddpa. Kal mpoondOev oO 
*Inoods Kal aWdpevos atray eimer, 
’"EyépOnre kai wh poBeicbe. éma- 
pavres dé Tods 6¢0adpors atTray ov- 
déva eldov ei uh adrov "Incody udvor, 


The close relation between St Matthew’s account 
and St Mark’s is manifest; but it is to be noted that 
St Mark speaks of a voice from ¢he cloud, without having 


previously told of any cloud. 


It seems to me that 


this is best explained by the supposition that St Mark 
is copying, not Matthew, but the authority whence 
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St Matthew drew. St Luke’s account is so much fuller 
that I do not set it on a line with the other two. 


LUKE ix. 30-362. 

Kai (dod dvdpes Sto cuvehadovy a’t@, olrwes Foay 
Mwvojjs kai *Helas, of dpOévres év S6En EXeyor Thy eko- 
dov avrou py Tjpeddev _mAnpoiv év ‘Tepovoahijy. 6 dé 
Tlérpos kai of obv alTe qoav BeBapnuévor inv" diarypn- 
yopicavres dé elday ri ddzav avrov Kal rods Ovo dvdpas 
TOUS ouverTwras air@. Kal éyévero év 7 duaxwplferGac 
airovds am abrod elrev 6 Ilérpos wpos rév "Incovv, "Emi- 
TaTa, KaNdév éorw Teas @de elvat, kai Toujowper oKyvas 
Tpets, wlay col Kai play Mwuveei cai play "Hela, ui elds 
6 rAéyer. Tatra dé avrod déyorTos e€yeveTo vepery kal 
émeoklafey avrovs’ EpoBnOnoay dé év TH elceNOetv adrods 
eis THv vedédnv. Kai Pwr eyévero €x Tis vedédns 
Aéyouoa, Odrds éorw 6 vids wou 6 ExNeXeyuévos, abrod 
dxovere, Kat év TH yeverOar Thy Pwvnv ebpéOn *Iyc0is 
pévos, 

It must be noted that St Matthew and St Luke 
show their use of a common authority by the employ- 
ment of words not found in Mark: ér: a’rov XaXourTos, 
Matt. xvii. 5; tavra dé avtov NéyovTos, Luke ix. 34. 

St Luke alone tells the subject of our Lord’s 
discourse with Moses and Elijah; but though this 
may have been afterwards told the disciples by our 
Lord, it is not likely to have been overheard by 
them in their state of sleep and terror. The three 
Evangelists agree in the words of Peter’s address to 
our Lord, Rabdz, which St Matthew translates xuvpie, 
and St Luke émiocrara. | 

KaAov €or nas @de eivatek—kaXov err iS a favourite 
phrase with St Mark (see vii. 27; 1x. 42, 43, 45, 47; 
xiv. 21); and the other Evangelists may have merely 
copied Mark. It is needless to speculate what exactly 
Peter meant; for we are told that he himself did not 
know. Nothing is more common than for one awaken- 
ing suddenly from sleep to catch himself saying words, 
having reference no doubt to something which had 
occupied his thoughts in sleep, but of which he could 
himself give no explanation. 

St Matthew brings the words of the voice from 
heaven into coincidence with that at the Baptism by 


adding év & e’ddxyoa. St Luke, instead of dyamyros 
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has, according to the older copies, éexAeAeyuevos; and 
certainly if this had not been the original reading it 
is not easy to see why it should have been introduced ; 
while it is quite conceivable that the converse change 
should be made in order to bring St Luke’s account 
into fuller agreement with that of the other Evangelists. 


THE DESCENT FROM THE MOUNT 
MARK ix. 9-13. MATT. XvVil. 9-13. LUKE ix. 364, 37a. 


When the disciples spoke to our Lord of what they 
had seen, He at once silenced them and commanded 
them to tell no man until after He had risen from the 
dead. St Luke mentions that they thus kept silence, 
but does not tell that it was in obedience to their 
Master’s command. We may conclude that it was 
not until after our Lord’s death that the story of the 
Transfiguration became known to any but the three 
who had witnessed it. 

It is quite natural that just at this moment the 
disciples should quote the doctrine of the Pharisees 
that Elijah must come before the appearance of the 
Messiah. It was but a short time before that they 
had received their Master’s sanction for thinking of 
Him as the promised Messiah; and they had no doubt 
made known to the Scribes and Pharisees this belief 
of theirs. And then they were encountered by the 
objection that they must be mistaken in supposing 
that Christ had already come, seeing that there had 
as yet been no sign of the Elijah who was to precede 
Him. In other words, my view is that it was not 
so much that the disciples had known this as a common 
article of Pharisaic belief, as that their attention had 
been drawn to it through its being urged against them 
as a disproof of the dignity which they had ascribed 
to their Master. It ought to have been a sufficient 
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answer to the Pharisees that the same prophecy which 
told of Elijah also predicted that the Israelites were to 
be again ruled by David their king. It is not more 
forced an interpretation to understand the one prophecy 
as meaning one in the spirit and with the power of 
Elijah, than to understand the other as a descendant of 
David with like power and authority. 

It is remarkable that St Luke, who is here copying 
Mark, omits altogether the question about Elijah; and 
the explanation is that he wrote for a different circle 
of readers from those for whom the other two Gospels 
were intended. The Gentile Christians had no special 
interest in the Baptist, of whose name they had never 
heard until it became known to them from the prominence 
it bore in the biography of Jesus. Nor were they so 
familiar with the Old Testament prophets as to be much 
troubled by the difficulty raised by the Pharisees that 
the coming of Elijah must precede the coming of the 
Messiah. So St Luke could omit the discussion of a 
difficulty which his readers did not feel, and for the 
solution of which they would not care; and could thus 
make room for other things more suited to their wants. 


THE HEALING OF THE EPILEPTIC 
DEMONIAC 


MARK ix. 14-19. MATT. xvii. 14-17. LUKE ix. 370-41. 


There is no part of St Mark’s Gospel in which we 
can more clearly trace indebtedness to St Peter than in 
all this section about the Transfiguration. Our Lord 
had enjoined on the witnesses of the scene to tell no 
man until after His resurrection, so it was not from 
Him that the Church derived its knowledge of it; and 
of the three witnesses to it, if we naturally think of 
Peter, our suspicion is confirmed by the account of 
the words spoken on the occasion by Peter, the exact 
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meaning of which he himself could not explain. Then 
we have an account of the conversation between our 
Lord and the disciples as they were descending; and 
now we have a story told altogether from the point 
of view of the returning disciples. They catch sight 
of a crowd thronging about the nine disciples who had 
remained behind, and the scribes questioning with 
them. Then when the crowd catches sight of our 
Lord they run to meet Him; and then when our 
Lord enquires the subject of the discussion, one of 
the multitude tells of his family affliction and how he 
had sought help from the disciples in vain. 

Though St Matthew has a good deal in common 
with Mark, there is evidence of his use of a different 
authority, sufficient to convince us that this story had 
been told in Q. Indeed, the account of this miracle 
is closely connected by all our authorities with the 
story of the Transfiguration, which could scarcely have 
been absent from Q. Among the differences between 
Matthew and Mark we must notice that while St Mark 
represents the man as speaking in answer to a question 
from our Lord, both Matthew and Luke would lead us 
to think of him as rushing up, without any encourage- 
ment, to make his appeal. But the most important 
difference is that while St Mark ascribes the boy’s 
sufferings to demoniacal possession, St Matthew says 
nothing about a demoniac, but describes the boy as 
an epileptic; and the point chiefly demanding attention 
here is that St Matthew in his description makes no 
mention of demoniacal possession, an omission which 
could scarcely have taken place if he had learnt his 
story from Mark. 

It may be noted that there is the ordinary sign 
of the use of QO, viz., the agreement of Matthew and 
Luke against Mark. To Mark’s 6 yevea amicros the 
other two Evangelists agree in adding «al dveorpaupern. 
They also agree in having de instead of wpods me, in 
the direction to the father to bring his son. That 
St Luke was also acquainted with Q, must, I think, 

ah 
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rest principally on the use of this drecrpaymeévy. 1 
lay little stress on the xai idov which Weiss regards 
as an infallible mark of Aramaic origin (see supra, 
P- 335) 

There being reason to believe that St Mark gives 
us the testimony of an eye-witness, we are not surprised 
that he gives us in fuller detail than the others our 
Lord’s conversation with the man who sought His 
assistance. 

MARK ix. 20-24. 


St Matthew appears to have utilised this passage of 
Mark, but has put this falling into fire and into water 
into the previous description. 


MARK ix. 25. 

Demoniac possession manifested itself in two ways. 
In the one case the symptoms were such as show 
themselves in what we call lunacy: loud, unreasonable 
speech, uncontrollable gestures, violent actions. In 
the other case, such as we class under the head of 
epilepsy: convulsive fits in which the patient neither 
speaks nor seems capable of understanding any address 
made to him. Thus we understand why this demon 
is addressed as ro dGXadov kat xwpov avedua. It was 
evidently easy, in comparison, to treat cases such as 
the disciples had already found themselves competent 
to deal with, where the patients, however rude or even 
blasphemous in their language, and however violent 
in their actions, yet showed so much rationality as 
to be capable of being addressed, and of recognising 
an authority superior to themselves, so that when 
addressed in a voice of mild command they yielded 
and obeyed. But dealing with these epileptics was like 
a struggle with the blind forces of nature. This man, 
whose intellect was probably little developed, when in 
one of his fits was not capable of conversation, and 
in the intervals between them neither acknowledged 
Jesus as the Son of David, nor repelled Him by 
contumelious reception. No voice that he uttered 








vo Af 


could be taken as the language of the demon. 
he was as deaf as he 
adjuration were spent on him in vain. 


MARK ix. 26, 27. 

Kal xpdéas kat mode 
omapdéas éf\Oev' Kai 
éyévero woel vexpos wore 
Tovs moNdovs éyew OSTe 
améGavev. 06 6€ *Inoots 
KpaTHnoas THs Xerpos avrov 
iyeiper avrov, kai avéory. 


MATTHEW’S NARRATIVE 


MATT. xvii. 18. 
Kail éreriunoer aire 6 
*Inoots, Kai é&\Oev ar’ 
avTov TO dawuudviov’ Kat 
€GepatevOn 0 mais amo 
THs pas éxelvys. 


was dumb. 
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Exorcism and 


LUKE ix. 42, 432. 

Ere 6€ mpocepxouévou 
avTov €ppyntev avrov 7d 
daydvioy Kal ouveotda- 
pazev’ €meriunoey dé 6 
"Inoots TH mvevpare Tw 
axabdprm, Kat idcaro Tov 
maida Kat amrédwKey avr ov 





T@ TaTpiavrov. erAHo- 
covro 6€ wdvres éml TH 
peyarelérnTe TOU Beov. 

What is remarkable about St Matthew’s narrative is 
that, as already noted, he describes the boy’s illness 
entirely as a case of disease, without any mention of 
a demon. This is capable of sufficient explanation on 
the supposition that the Apostle Matthew was the 
author. He only belonged to the outer circle of the 
disciples; and as he was not one of the three who 
were close enough to hear the father’s relation of the 
case, his personal observation only supplied him with 
a knowledge of the outward symptoms. But here 
at the end, St Matthew for the first time recognises 
it as a case of demoniacal possession, and tells that 
the demon went out from him. 

It seems to me that the most probable explanation 
of this phenomenon is to regard St Matthew’s account 
as in the main founded on the Aramaic Matthew, 
and to acknowledge that the Gospel received its Greek 
form from one who was acquainted with St Mark’s 
Gospel. He uses Mark’s word ézeriuycevy, and appears 
to have derived from Mark the detail of falling some- 
times into the fire, sometimes into the water. 

I cannot help thinking that it was this narrative 
which inspired the Fourth Evangelist in his narration 
of the cure of the man who was born blind. I consider 
that this last Evangelist had a strong sense of dramatic 
propriety which I do not believe to have existed in St 
Mark to such a degree as to make him capable of 
inventing a story. 


THE CAUSE OF THE DISCIPLES’ ILL 
SUCCESS 


MARK ix. 28, 29. 


Kat eicedOdvros atrod eis otxov ol 
padnrat avrod Kar’ idlay érnpwrov 
abrév, “Ore yuets odk Hdvv_Onuev Ex- 
Badewv avré; Kai elev avrois, Totro 
Td yévos év ovdert Sivarar efedOew ef 
ph ev mporerxy [kat ynorelg). 


MATT. xvii. 19-21. 


Tére mpocedOdvres of pabnrai TH 
*Inood cat’ lotav elmav, Ara rl mets 
obk HiuvrjOnuev éxBarew avrd; 6 de 
héyer avrots, Aca rHv Sdvyoriorlay 
byav duh yap dAéyw du, av 
éxynre tmlorw ws KéKkov owdtews, 


épetre TH Spec ToUTW, MerdBa Erber 
éxel, Kal peraBhoerat, Kat ovdéev ddv- 
varnoe wiv, [rotro dé 7d *yévos 
ovK éxopeverat, el wh ev mporevxy 
kai vnorela. | 


This question and its answer are absent from Luke ; 
and it is plain also that they were derived by St Matthew 
from Mark. In fact St Matthew closes his history of 
the miracle with the words ¢e@epavevOy 6 ais amo Tis 
épas exetvys, and immediately before, the complaint of 
the applicant to our Lord is J brought him to thy 
disciples, and they could not avrev Oeparetca. We should 
therefore expect the question of the disciples to have 
been, Why could not we Oeparvetoa? but although St 
Matthew had not until verse 18 made any mention of 
a demon, the question now 1s, Why could not we cast 
zt out? It seems to me that the evidence here is 
irresistible of St Matthew’s use of a double source, 
namely, the authority which I call Q, in which there 
was no mention of demoniac possession, and St Mark’s 
Gospel, which ascribes the whole illness to the work 
of a demon. 

In my opinion there is evidence of conflation in St 
Matthew’s version of our Lord’s answer when asked to 
explain the ill success of His disciples, who had been 
given by Him authority to cast out demons and had 
been taught by His example how to do so. I take it 
that St Matthew has reported to us the answer given 


by Q, namely, that it was because of their weakness of — 


belief that they could not cure the disease, though 
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I am bound to acknowledge the possibility that the 
Evangelists might have fitted into this place an answer 
which we know our Lord to have given on other 
occasions, see Matt. xxi. 21; Luke xvii. 6. 

Mark ix. 29 has great difficulties, both of criticism and 
of exegesis, which cannot be separated from each other ; 
and both are so closely connected with the subject of 
this essay, namely, the investigation of the sources used 
by the Evangelists, that I cannot turn aside from the 
discussion of them. 

A very brief statement will suffice as to the critical 
questions at issue. First as to the reading of Mark. Our 
Lord’s answer is given by the overpowering majority 
of the MSS. in the words, Thzs kind can come out by 
nothing, save by prayer and fasting; but the words and 
fasting are omitted by two Greek MSS. and also by 
one Latin one of high authority. So feebly supported 
dissent might be easily set aside if it were not that the 
two Greek MSS. referred to are the oldest that we have, 
viz., the Vatican and the Sinaitic. Still we cannot 
permit any authority so to tyrannise over us as to compel 
us to accept any reading which, when we try to interpret 
it, will not yield some tolerable sense. But before we 
proceed to internal evidence we have to ask, What light 
is thrown on the question at issue by Matthew, this 
verse being found in the majority of the copies of the 
First as well as of the Second Gospel? And to this 
question we get an answer with unexpected unanimity. 
Every MS. of Matthew which contains this verse at all 
includes the words kai vycreia. It cannot plausibly be 
maintained that the insertion of cai vycre(a was made 
from Matthew into Mark, because those witnesses which 
do not acknowledge the words as genuine do not admit 
this verse into Matthew at all. It remains then that 
these words came into Matthew from Mark. But why 
should we suppose that they were inserted only by the 
transcribers of the First Gospel? for now that we have 
learnt what use the Evangelist himself made of Mark 
there is nothing to forbid us to believe that this 
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Evangelist already found the words in his copy of the 
Second Gospel; and if so the date of their insertion 
must have been very early. 

But the strongest reason for adhering to the Received 
Text here is that the omission of the words cat yyoreta 
leads to most unnatural exegesis. 

Of those critics who reject the words cai vyereia, 
the majority suppose that by ¢hzs kind, in our Lord’s 
answer, He is making a distinction between the casting 
out of demons and the treatment of ordinary diseases ; 
certain conditions being demanded in the former case 
which are not needed for other cures. But in the whole 
story there is no mention of any kind of disease but 
the one; and both the disciples question Why could not 
we cast tt out ? and our Lord’s answer, This kind goeth not 
Sorth or ts not cast out, clearly refers only to the expulsion 
of a demon. It is violent forcing to interpret the words 
this kind in any other way than ¢hzs kind of demon, a 
sense which precisely fits the context. For the symptoms 
in this case were totally different from what was mani- 
fested in ordinary cases of demoniac possession, namely, 
inarticulate convulsive struggles such as show them- 
selves in cases of what we now call epilepsy. The 
demon which excited them was aGdadov kai Kxwor, 
apparently incapable of hearing the voice of command 
or of making any reply. It might well be that con- 
ditions of treatment were demanded for demons of this 
kind which were not needful in ordinary cases. But 
by whom were these conditions to be fulfilled? By 
the exorcists? or by the patient? Considering that it 
was the same patient whom our Lord had cured and the 
disciples could not, it would be natural to think that the 
difference lay in the qualifications of the exorciser, and 
the disciples must acknowledge that however closely 
they had imitated the proceedings of their Master, they 
had not imitated His training. Though He did not 
make fasting obligatory on them, He had practised it 
Himself, and had commenced His ministry with a fast of 
forty days; and He could spend whole nights in prayer. 
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Those, however, who do not retain the words «ai 
vysreca in Mark’s text find it difficult to explain the 
saying Thzs kind can come out by nothing, save by prayer. 
The Pharisees had complained that our Lord’s disciples 
did not fast; but could it be said, they did not pray? 
and was their failure to cure this demoniac to be 
accounted for by their not having prayed long or 
earnestly enough? In order to get over this difficulty 
the conditions are interpreted as needing to be fulfilled, 
not by the exorcist, but by the patient. The explana- 
tion given of this requirement is that the applicant for 
help must show the faith which in other passages is 
described as essential to a cure, by believing prayer for 
assistance. In short, though prayer is what is expressed, 
it is really only faith that is meant. But here we have 
to return to the words ¢hzs kind, which seem to make the 
prayer here spoken of as only necessary in the case of 
one kind of need. Was it only for the casting out of 
devils that such faith was demanded? Our Lord did 
try to elicit it in the case of the father of this demoniac. 
But so He did in other cases too. In the first place 
in which St Matthew records such a demand, it was 
not in the case of the expulsion of a demon, but of a 
cure of blindness, that our Lord put the question Belzeve 
ye that I am able to do this ? (Matt. ix. 28). It is evident 
that if cat vyoreta was read in the text, this condition 
could not be understood as applying to the patient. 
It is not specified what length of fasting was required, 
nor is enquiry ever said to have been made whether 
the sufferer had fasted. In the case of a child such 
fasting would not be expected ; and even the condition 
of faith was not required of the child, but of the parents 
who solicited the Saviour’s help. That such vicarious 
faith would be accepted it is reasonable to believe, but it 
. is not so easy to believe in the efficacy of vicarious 
fasting. 

I have already said that cat vyoreca must have been 
very early in the text of Mark; for the author, or editor, 
of St Matthew’s Gospel, as it appears in the great 
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majority of copies, must have found it in his text of 
Mark. I must now add that the omission of the words 
must have been very early too; for the agreement of 
B and 8 is enough to prove that this was a case of 
deliberate omission. And whose interest was it to 
leave it out? The Christian Church practised fasting 
from the very time of their Master’s departure. We 
may conclude, then, that hesitation to acknowledge fast- 
ing as conferring any special powers or privileges 
indicates a time or place when controversy with the 
Pharisees on this subject was still alive. We can 
understand, then, why the saying which St Mark has 
preserved for us found no place in that earlier attempt 
to record such sayings which I have called QO. 


THE CONTINUED ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
PASSION 


MARK ix. 30-32. MATT xvii. 22, 23. LUKE ix. 436-45. 


In my first draft of these notes I had followed the 
example of some preceding commentators in entitling 
this section ‘‘Our Lord’s second announcement of His 
Passion.” It is no doubt the second announcement that 
St Mark records; but there is no reason to suppose that 
St Mark meant to record all, nor have we reason to 
think that the announcement here recorded was only 
the second. What the Evangelists agree in telling us 
is that our Lord’s first announcement of His Passion 
was made at the time when He saw fit to assure His 
disciples that they were right in judging Him to be 
the promised Messiah. Then He found it necessary 
to teach them that His Messiahship was not to be one 
of victory, and possession of temporal power, but of 
suffering and humiliation. Both St Matthew and St 
Mark say that He then Jdegan to teach them these 
things; and we need not doubt that from that time it 
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came to be a frequent topic in His conversation. St 
Luke tells us that His Passion was the subject on 
which He conversed with Moses and Elijah on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Either our Lord must have 
Himself told this to His disciples, or the tradition got 
into circulation among them because this subject had 
at the time become so prominent a topic of His dis- 
courses with them that they judged He must have 
spoken of it then. 

As for the scene of the Transfiguration, St Mark 
consistently places it outside Galilee, and now (verse 30) 
makes our Lord return through Galilee, and continue 
His journey till He arrives at Capernaum. St Matthew 
says nothing to contradict this inference from Mark, 
though it is not so distinctly suggested by his own 
account. All through this part of our Lord’s course 
He seems desirous to avoid attracting the notice of 
the authorities, a concealment which would have been 
impossible in a place where He was so well known 
as Capernaum. He fully knew the desire of His 
enemies to put Him to death, but He knew also that 
Jerusalem, not Galilee, must be the scene of His 
sufferings (Luke xiii. 33). 

In the passages now under consideration, all agree 
in declaring that our Lord should be delivered up into 
the hands of men. 1 understand the vapadidora here 
as denoting the Father’s giving up His Son into the 
hands of men. In this section Luke differs from the 
other two in making no mention of our Lord’s resur- 
rection. We must here give the preference to the story 
as told by St Matthew and St Mark; for a belief in the 
resurrection could scarcely have been so quickly and 
so easily established if our Lord had not predicted it 
in His lifetime. St Luke’s silence here raises a doubt 
whether he could have used St Mark’s account (ix. 10) 
that it was the mention of the resurrection which the 
disciples found most difficult to understand. However 
contrary to their expectation it might be that our Lord 
should be made prisoner and slain, yet a prediction to 
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that purpose would be perfectly intelligible. The 
hypothesis then suggests itself that St Luke is using, 
not Mark, but Q, which had concluded the prediction 
with the words common to all the Evangelists, delzvered 
up into the hands of men, and that O had also then stated 
that the disciples were afraid to ask the meaning of the 
saying. St Matthew would seem unable to explain 
how they could fail to understand, and merely says 
that they were much grieved. St Luke explains their 
inability to understand as the result of a divine hiding 
from them of the meaning of the prophecy. Both 
here and in the history of the Transfiguration, O 
gives me the idea of having been written by an eye- 
witness, but not by one of the favoured three who 
had been admitted to intimate knowledge of our Lord’s 
sayings. 


THE DISPUTE ABOUT PRECEDENCE 


MARK ix. 33-37. MATT xviii. I-5. LUKE ix. 46-48 ; xxii. 24-26. 


We must notice here the continuity of St Mark’s 
narrative. He had placed the scene of the Trans- 
figuration in the North; he tells what teaching our 
Lord gave His disciples on their return to the lake 
of Gennesaret; now he records their arrival at 
Capernaum ; then, when our Lord has His disciples 
in private, he takes notice of disputes between them, 
which had occurred on their journey. 

There is every reason to suppose that the dispute took 
place between the three disciples who had been present 
at the Transfiguration, and who had been the most 
intimate companions of Jesus on the journey. The 
subsequent history of the Church proves that Peter had 
some reason to think himself the chief of the Apostles. 
The incident which St Mark presently relates makes us _ 
aware of the rival claims of James and John, who had ~ 
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been joined with Peter on more than one occasion 
when three disciples were admitted to be present at 
scenes from which the other Apostles were excluded. 

It appears from St Mark’s narrative that our Lord’s 
question concerning the subject which His disciples had 
been discussing among themselves was not addressed 
to the whole body of them; for the Evangelist, having 
recorded what our Lord said to the parties in the dispute, 
goes on to relate that He then seated Himself in the 
attitude of a teacher, and summoned the rest of the 
Twelve to hear the lesson which the incident drew forth. 

We may gather from St Matthew’s Gospel that 
nothing was said to the other Apostles about the dispute 
on the road; for St Matthew does not mention it, but 
only tells that a question had been asked our Lord, 
Who ts greatest in the kingdom of Heaven? This 
harmonises well with the tradition that the author of the 
earliest account of our Lord’s life was an Apostle who 
was not one of the favoured three. The incident of our 
Lord’s setting a child before them was one which could 
not fail to impress itself on the memory of all who were 
present ; but St Matthew need have known nothing of 
the disputes of the Three among themselves. I conclude 
that this story was told in Q, as it appears in our First 
Gospel. 

The placing of a child before the disciples took 
place in the house at which our Lord was staying in 
Capernaum, probably the house of Andrew and Peter. 
The child was in all probability one of the children of 
that house ; and probably this was not the first time he 
had been taken into our Lord’s arms. 


THE INDEPENDENT EXORCIST 


MARK ix. 38-40. LUKE ix. 49, 50. 


This story illustrates the special reputation Jesus 
had gained as having power over demons; this being 
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the one of His supernatural powers which seems to have 
earliest, and most, impressed His countrymen. Those 
whom our Lord sent out were authorised to use that 
Name before which the demons trembled, and they gave 
their commands in the name of their Master. Thus 
when the Seventy returned from their mission they were 
able to report (Luke x. 17), Even the demons are subject 
unto us in thy name. It was the general belief at the 
time that the success of an exorcist depended altogether 
on his using the right form of adjuration ; and we learn 
here that one who had observed the success of the 
adjuration used by our Lord’s envoys, / command thee tn 
the name of Jesus to come out of him, conceived that the 
same formula used by himself would have like efficacy. 
We find that he used it with success, notwithstanding 
the repeated attempts (éxwAvouev) to prevent him made 
by those who had real authority to use that Name. 
Our Lord, while He does not over-rate the value of the 
recognition implied by the use of His name, yet does 
not sympathise with the jealousy of the disciples. Az 
least, He tells them, ove who works a mtracle in my name 
well not lightly speak evil of me. And certainly such a 
one could not join in the Pharisaic theory of our Lord’s 
success aS an exorcist. One who, in casting out a 
demon, uses the name of Jesus, will not be apt to attri- 
bute his own success as due to his having joined in an 
alliance between Jesus and Beelzebub. 

We have in the Acts (xix. 13) an excellent illustra- 
tion of the incident now under consideration; for it 
there appears that Jewish professional exorcists, some 
time after the death of Jesus, were still using the form 
of adjuration in His name, the success of which when 
used by Christians they had often witnessed. Both 
St Mark and St Luke were members of St Paul’s 
company ; and as such must have frequently heard the 
story of the disaster which befell the sons of Sceva, 
and therefore had more interest than St Matthew in ~ 
recording that this idea of borrowing Christian forms 
of adjuration had been started in our Lord’s lifetime. 
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St Luke’s account is here clearly abridged from 
St Mark’s. He reduces our Lord’s answer to the 
general maxim with which it concludes, He that zs not 
agaenst us 1s for us. This may seem in opposition to 
another saying of our Lord’s recorded in Q (Matt. 
xii. 30; Luke xi. 23), 6 uy ay eT euou KaT mou early. 
It is not without reason that the remark has been made 
that there is a difference between agazust us and against 
me. John’s complaint was, He followed not us; that 1s 
to say, He is not one of our society, or, as St Luke puts 
it, He followeth not with us; that is to say, He is nota 
follower of Thee, as we are. But though neutrality 
may suffice for the success of the cause, it does not 
suffice for determining whether the man himself is, or 
is not, to be counted as ranging himself on the side of 
our Lord’s enemies. In the days of persecution, the 
services of a compassionate heathen might receive such 
recompense as Christ promised to those who give a cup 
of cold water to one of His disciples; but yet these 
services would not suffice to make the donor a Christian, 
though in some cases they have led to that result. 


THE REWARD OF IMPERFECT FAITH 


MARK ix. 4I. MATT. x. 42. _ 

Os yap av morion buds mornprov Kai és av orton éva toy wixpov 
Udaros év dvéuare bret Xpworov éoré, ToUTWwY ToThpioy Wuxpov pdvoy eis 
apnv rAéyw vuiv Bre ov ph amodéon dvoua pabnrod, aunv rNéyw dpiv,- ov 
Tov picBdov avrod. py arodéon Tov micOdy avdrov. 


This verse which I have just quoted has, undoubtedly, 
a certain connexion with what St Mark has recorded 
immediately before ; namely, with the maxim enunciated 
by our Lord, He that is not against us is for us; for He 
might naturally go on to speak of the acknowledgment 
He was willing to give for even slight services to His 
cause. Yet I believe that the real connexion is with 
what our Lord had been saying before John’s inter- 
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ruption. In fact, if the whole of the little section which 
relates the unauthorised exorcism were cut out, our 
Lord’s discourse would read quite coherently. The 
impression on my mind is that this whole discourse had 
been contained in Q; and that St Mark, when he made 
use of it, inserted from independent information the 
little anecdote of our Lord’s answer to His disciple 
John, an answer quite in harmony with this discourse. 

The passage in Matthew which I have set by the 
side of Mark ix. 41, as its closest parallel, is found in a 
different section of Matthew itself; that section being, 
no doubt, also derived from Q. It is the section in 
which is recorded the instruction given by our Lord 
to the Twelve when He was sending them out. It 
is in a later chapter of Matthew (xviii.) that he uses 
this section of Mark; but he there omits the verse 
corresponding to Mark ix. 41, which he had used 
already. Yet the phrase ¢hese Uittle ones common to 
Matt. x. 42 and xviii. 6, 10, gives us reason to think 
that both verses belong to the same discourse which 
had been recorded in Q, and of which we have a fuller 
account in Matthew than that with which St Mark has 
contented himself. 

But the verse in Mark (ix. 41) presents a difficulty, 
at least if we adopt the reading attested by the authorities 
which in other cases I regard as best entitled to con- 
fidence. The rival readings are— 

Textus Receptus, év vo ovouati pov, 671 Xpirrov éore. 

Westcott and Hort, ey ovouate 671 Xpicrov éoré. 

Matt. x. 42, efs dvoua pmabyrov. 

Here the first reading is condemned not only by the 
absence of 7 and of mov from the oldest copies, but also 
by the fact that it is too clear to give occasion for the 
use of any rival reading; whereas éy ovouate certainly 
seems to require some supplement to make it intelligible, 
though we can easily conceive that the author himself 
did not think it necessary to repeat at full length the ewi 
T@ ovo“aTi ov, Which he had used in his account of our 
Lord’s discourse immediately before John’s interruption. 
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But the chief difficulty is in the phrase 67: Xpicrod 
exré, the genuineness of which is not disputed, but which 
varies in its wording from St Mark’s ordinary practice. 
To ourselves the name Chvzs¢ has become as much a 
proper name as Jesus, so that few modern readers notice 
the anomaly on which | am now obliged to comment. 
The context seems to require the sense to be that our 
Lord is willing to acknowledge and requite the very 
smallest service, even though no more than giving a 
cup of cold water, if done for His sake. There would 
have been no difficulty if the Evangelist had written, 
[f any give you to drink a cup of cold water because you 
belong to ME; but when he says, Jdecause you belong to 
CHRIST, he seems to make our Lord demand an 
acknowledgment of His Messiahship, for which at the 
time the Apostles themselves were scarcely ripe. Thus 
the idea suggests itself that the introduction here of the 
name Cfvzs¢ is an anachronism, and that the Evangelist 
is expressing himself in his own language, and not 
repeating the words actually used by Jesus. 

The use of the word Christ as a proper name came in 
so very early that there would be nothing surprising in 
St Mark’s form of expression if it were not that this 
Evangelist has ordinarily taken special pains to speak 
with strict propriety of language. It was at a com- 
paratively early stage of the Church’s progress that a 
prophet taught the Church of Antioch the name 
Christian, which assumes the habitual use of the 
name Christ. Such a use inevitably followed the 
formation of Gentile churches. The new converts 
would naturally call the Founder of the religion they 
were joining by the name which the earlier disciples 
had used. But untouched as they were by the associa- 
tions which in Jewish minds were connected with the 
title Messiah, or its Greek equivalent, Christ, they would 
be satisfied to know that this was the name by which 
their Master was to be called, and would not trouble 
themselves much about its derivation. In fact, being 
pronounced Chrestiani, it was generally supposed in 
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Gentile circles to have some affinity with the adjective 
xpnaros. It may be believed that St Mark habitually 
used the same language as St Paul; and so it is 
conceivable that though on the grounds of literary pro- 
priety he was postponing the introduction of the title 
Christ, he might, when not on his guard to prevent it, 
drop back into the use of C#r7st as a proper name, since 
it conveyed exactly the same idea to most of his readers 
whether he wrote, because ye belong to Christ, or because 
ye belong to me. However, on consideration, and 
remembering that St Mark had related only a little 
before that our Lord had authorised His disciples to 
regard Him as the Christ, I believe that he has made 
no slip, and that he here uses the name Christ in its 
highest official sense. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the parallel discourse in Matt. x. Although our 
Lord was willing to reward the smallest service done 
Him, He evidently has not in view such services as 
men give to their equals in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, but services rendered in acknowledgment of His 
own divine character. Matthew (x. 41) has reported His 
saying that, He that receiveth a prophet in the name of 
a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward; and he that 
recetueth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man 
shall recetve a righteous man’s reward; and St Mark here 
supplies the climax, that those who receive the followers 
of Christ shall be regarded as having received Himself, 
and shall receive the appropriate reward. 
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MARK ix. 42. 


Kai és av cxaviartoy 
éva TOY pikp@v TovTwY 
Tov mioTevévToV, Kaddv 
éorw avr@ waddor ef repl- 
Ketrat pvdos ovikds tepi 
rév tpdxndov avrod xal 
BéBAnrae eis THY Oddac- 


gay, 


MATT. xviii. 6. 


Os & dy oxavdarloy 
éva Tv pikpav TovTwr 
Tv miorevdvTwy eis épué, 
ouppéper aire iva kKpe- 
pac8n pwvros dvixds tepl 
Tov Tpdxnrov avrov Kai 
KararovricOy évy TY WENG- 
yet THS Oardoons. 






LUKE xvii. 2. 


Avotrendet adres el XlAos 
MudKos = eplkerrae epi 
Tov Tpdxndov abrod Kal 
éppirrat els THY Oddacoav 
) wa cravdarion Tov 
Mkp@v rovrwy eva, 
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This verse of Mark is a fitting complement to the 
preceding verse, ix. 41; for it was natural that our Lord 
having spoken of the rewards due to those who for His 
sake did His disciples a service, should go on to speak 
of the penalties to those who did them an injury. St 
Matthew’s version and St Mark’s have no variations 
greater than might arise in different translations of the 
same original; but St Luke, though retaining some of 
Mark’s words, yet has evidently recast the sentence for 
himself. The verbal differences are not sufficient to 
disprove the supposition that all three Evangelists used 
a discourse which had previously been recorded by Q. 
Instead of Matthew’s cuudéper, St Mark has his favourite 
kadov err. St Luke, who in his use of Q often gives 
me the impression of one not copying what he has read, 
but of one repeating from memory what he has heard, 
here has AvovreAe?, and has other verbal variations from 
Mark. Mark’s pwvAos omxos, the upper millstone, is 
probably original, for which St Luke substitutes the 
more generally intelligible A/@0¢ muAxKos. 

St Mark now proceeds with verses 43-50, which 
seem to have little connexion with the previous discourse, 
and might be thought to have been suggested to the 
Evangelist by the occurrence of the verb cravdadiéw in 
what precedes. But if, as I have suggested, the 
previous words are taken from Q, we need not be 
surprised if St Mark makes still further use of the same 
source. We cannot doubt that St Mark found in QO 
the section next following, for the words with which 
St Matthew introduces it have corresponding words in 
Luke. 


_ MATT. xviii. 7. LUKE xvii. I. 
Oval 7H Koo Mp ard TOV cKavdd- Himev 6€ rpés rovs padnras avrou, 
Awv* avdeyKn yap éNOew ra oxdvoaha, “Avévdexréy €or TOU Ta oxdvdada 
ary oval TO dvOpwrw Ov ob TO oKdy- un éOetv, tAIv odal dv ob épxerac* 


darov Epxerat. 


St Luke does not use the word cxavéada except when 
there is reason to think he is copying QO. 
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MARK ix. 43-48. 

Kai cay oxavdarion ce 4 xelp cou, 
améxopor avriy’ xkandv é€oTly oe KuUA- 
dav eloeAOeiv els THY Cwhy 7 Tas dvo 
xelpas ExovrTa amehOew els THY yeev- 
vay, els TO Tup Td doBeoToy. Kat Ear 
6 movs cov oxavoanl{n ce, amdxoyor 
avrév: xaddv éorly ce eloehOew eis 
rip why xwrdov 7) Tovs dvo mddas 
éxovTa BrAnO7vat els THY “yeevvar. 
cat ey 6 6pOaruds cov cKxavdadl fy 
ge, éxBare avrdv" kandv oé €oTW 


MATT. xviii. 8, 9. 

Ei 6€ 7 xelp cov H 6 movs cov oKay- 
darifer oe, éxxoWov avtrov Kal Bade 
amo cou’ kaddv col éorw eloedOetv 
els THY San KUAAOY 7 XwWAdY, 7) Svo 
xelpas 7) dvo mwddas €xovra BAnAHvax 
els TO up TO alwviov. Kal el 6 d¢- 
Oaduds cou oKxavdarife. ce, efede 
avrov kal Bde dd cov: Kaddv col 
éorw povdpbadpov eis Thy Swnv elo- 
ebeiv, % Sto dpOaruols exovTa 
BrAnOjvae eis THY yéevvay Tov tupds. 


uovdpbarpoy eloeNGely els THY Bact- 
Nelay tov Oeod Sto dpOahpovs 
Zyovra BAnOva eis yéevvay, 8arou 
6 oxodyt abrGv ov reheuTg Kai 7d 
mop ov oBévyuTat® 

In this it is impossible to doubt that St Matthew has 
copied Mark. He has abridged Mark by compressing 
into one verse what in Mark had occupied two, but 
preserving several of Mark’s words such as xvAdov, 
xwArov, wovopOaduov, and even St Mark’s favourite cadov 
eovwv- But that St Matthew is here a copyist is made 
more clear by the fact that the result is a doublet. In 
chapter xviii. St Matthew has copied Mark, but in the 
passage from the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 29-30), 
on which I have already commented, there is, no doubt, 
a direct use of Q, which we may accept as giving the 
original. form of the saying from which St Mark’s 
version was developed. I own I have my doubts 
whether the saying about the right eye or the right 
hand has any proper place in this connexion. In the 
Sermon on the Mount it has an intelligible connexion 
with the preceding verse about looking on a woman to 
lust after her. Here I do not see any connexion, unless 
St Mark, who has cut out the eunuch verse from Matt. 
xix., wished to give a non-ascetic sense to this passage. 
(See supra, pp. 125-127.) 


MARK ix. 49, 50. 


Ilas yap mupt adwoOnoerat [kal maoa Ouvoia ari aduo- 
Onoerat]. Kaddov roddas: dav 6¢ 76 ddas dvadov yévynrat, 
ev rive avTo apricere ; éxere év Eavrois dda, Kai elpnvedere 
év adAHos. 


1 am glad that my plan does not oblige me to treat 
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of the exegesis of the last three verses; for if I must 
speak the honest truth, the connexion between them 
seems to be rather of words than of thoughts. The 
word wip in verse 48 seems to suggest the ras yap zup! 
adicOjcera of verse 49, and that again the precept of the 
law (Lev. ii. 13), aca Ovcia art aducPjicera (see Ezek. 
xlili. 24), and then again a precept of our Lord’s in 
which salt is mentioned (elsewhere recorded, Matt. v. 13; 
Luke xiv. 34). But whatever difficulties there may be 
in tracing the connexion of verse 49, the admonition 
(verse 50), Have salt in yourselves, and be at peace one with 
another, comes as a fitting conclusion of words spoken by 
the Master on the occasion of a dispute concerning pre- 
cedence between His disciples. He had said, Ve ave the 
salt of the earth. But what if the salt had lost its salt- 
ness? That work in the world which they were intended 
to fulfil could not be accomplished if they failed to 
preserve their own purity, or allowed their minds to 
be tainted with earthly ambition. 

The connexion in Matthew leads us to think of the 
offence as given through the discussion on the question 
of precedence. What our Lord says seems to suggest 
that the dispute was not confined to the more dis- 
tinguished apostles, such as Peter, James, and John, 
who might justly expect to play the leading part, but 
that some also of those who might be called of MLK POL 
asserted their rights in what might seem an arrogant 
way, and perhaps used insulting words concerning the 
pretensions of more prominent members of their body. 
Thus our Lord would be led to speak of the duty of 
forgiving offences, and of not despising the humbler 
brethren, who though assigned a lower place on account 
of irregularities in their previous life, yet by their con- 
version excited more rejoicing in heaven than was 
afforded by the gathering in of those who had never 
gone much astray. It is not a very hard lesson to be 
taught the duty of forgiving one offence ; but the lesson 
becomes a hard one if the offence is repeated after for- 
giveness, so that it occurs again and again. This was 
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where Peter felt the difficulty ; and St Matthew’s report 
is confirmed by St Luke, who immediately after the two 
verses on offences, xvii. 1, 2, records the injunction, 
Tf thy brother sin . . . against thee seven times in the day, 
and seven times turn again to thee, saying, I repent; thou 
shalt forgive him (Luke xvii. 3, 4). 

In Matthew, the key words which run through the 
whole of this section are c¢hese little ones, so that the 
whole discourse fitly hangs together if made, as St 
Matthew represents it, on the occasion when our Lord 
set a little child as a pattern to His disciples. Matthew’s 
opening words are (xviii. 10), See that ye despise not one 
of these little ones. 

The critical editors cast out the next verse (Matt. 
xviii. 11), which certainly lacks the attestation of the 
oldest authorities. Yet the case for omission does not 
seem to me to be quite adequately established. It was 
a genuine utterance of our Lord (see Luke xix. 10), and 
is quite of the character of the sayings recorded in this 
context ; but if this saying were included in a document 
used both by St Matthew and by St Luke, why should 
St Matthew neglect to utilise it? I think it is easier to 
explain omission than insertion. The passage was not 
inserted in Matthew from Luke, who gives the words 
differently, adding zo seek. But the connexion here is so 
little obvious that the verse might easily have been left 
out as irrelevant by acritical editor. Yet 1 think there 
is a real connexion. We are imperfectly informed as 
to the circumstances in which Q records that the words 
now under consideration were spoken. But clearly 
of wxpol, of whom our Lord speaks, were persons whom 
their brethren were tempted to despise and thus to find 
in them occasion for stumbling. The person whom our 
Lord had chiefly in view must have been one who had 
trespassed against his brethren ; for what He proceeds 
to speak of is as to the treatment of such offenders, and 
as to the extent to which forgiveness might be accorded 


them. It is not improbable that St Matthew, following - 


Mark in relating here the contest about precedence 
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between the leading Apostles, has combined with it 
a section of Q which related what our Lord said when 
His disciples were unwilling to receive some one whose 
conduct had given just offence. In this connexion, the 
verse (Matt. xviii. 11) would be natural and appropriate. 
If I may indulge in a conjecture, Peter certainly appears 
to have held the foremost place among the Apostles, and 
perhaps the rival claims of James and John were first 
put forward, when the rebuke Get thee behind me, Satan 
was given to Peter in the presence of all the Apostles. 
Then probably the topic of tenderness to a penitent 
offender naturally presented itself; and on this supposi- 
tion the parable of the Unmerciful Servant addressed 
to Peter gains considerably in force. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that we have 
here reports by two different hearers of what our Lord 
said on the occasion of this dispute between the 
disciples: one by St Matthew, who was one of the 
outside circle of the Apostles, who had been called in 
to hear our Lord’s words; the other by St Peter, one 
of the inner circle in which the dispute arose. But St 
Matthew’s account in the Greek Gospel as we have it, 
may perhaps have been a little coloured in language by 
what he knew of Peter’s account reported by St Mark. 





THE DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE 


MARK x. I. MATT. xix. I, 2. 

Kai éxeidev dvacras épxerac eis Kai éyévero dre érédecev 6 "Inoois 
Ta Spia THs "lovdatas kal mépay Tov Tous Aéyous ToUTOUS, meTHpEev ard Ths 
*Topddvov, Kat ouvmopevovrar madw Taduatas Kal 7dGev eis Ta Spa THS 
BxAoe mwpds avréy, Kal ws elwOer wdruy ’Tovdalas mépay Tob Iopddvov. Kat 
édldacKev avrous, HKorovncay avr@ xo moddol, Kat 


éOepdrevoev abrovs éxet. 


We have here the beginning of the account of what 
proved to be our Lord’s final departure from Galilee. 
It would seem that for some time previously His 
enemies had been so threatening that He shrank from 
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publicity ; for He Himself had said that it could not 
be that a prophet should perish out of Jerusalem. And 
certainly it seems to us that, in the natural course of 
events, His death could not have produced the same 
results if He had allowed Himself to be cut off in an 
obscure corner.! 

We here part company with St Luke who has 
obtained from other sources a fuller account of our 
Lord’s journey to Jerusalem. It commences with Luke 
XVii. II. 
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MARK x. 2. MATT, xix. 3. 
Kai [wpocedOdvres Papicator] éry- Kai mpocpd\@av air@ Papicaio 
pwrwy avrov et €EeaTiv avdpi yuvatka meipagovres avrov kal éyorTes, Hi 
amohdoat, meipagovres avrov. éfecTw aroNtcat THY yuvaixa avrov 


kata macav airiay ; 


The dependence of St Matthew on Mark in this 
passage is unmistakable. We have common the words 
tpoce\Oorvres, Papicaio, wepatovres avtov and there is 
some unskilful copying, as when éxypoérov ef terrw iS 
altered into Aéyovtes cf Lect, and where ry yuvarKa 
avtoo is used without the antecedent dydpi for avroo 
which might have been found in Mark. But the most 
important difference is that whereas according to St 
Mark, the Pharisees’ question is whether it is lawful 
for a man to put away his wife, St Matthew adds 
Jor every cause. If the question had been as St Matthew 
reports it, the words ve:paovres a’roy can hardly be 
translated ¢empiing him; and must rather be rendered 
proving him; for it could scarcely be made a ground 
of accusation against Jesus that He held a view of 

1 I confess that, on consideration, I am disposed to favour the idea that 
what St Mark here describes is not the first stage of an intended journey to 
Jerusalem, but a change, for the time, of our Lord’s headquarters from 


Capernaum to a place beyond Jordan, which I take to be Bethsaida, the 
city of Andrew and Peter. 
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the indissolubility of marriage no more rigid than 
teachers of recognised repute had held before Him. 

It is impossible to settle the question of this 
difference in the form of making the enquiry without 
taking into account the subsequent difference made 
by the insertion of the words pi éwt ropveta in Matt. 
xix. 9, and the corresponding addition of zapexrds 
Aoyou Topvetas in Matt. v. 32. There is no reasonable 
doubt that if these words form part of our Lord’s 
precept, then the prohibition against putting away a 
wife except on account of fornication gives a tacit 
permission to put away a wife if there had been 
fornication. This is a good illustration of the maxim 
Exceptio probat regulam. 

Omitting the words TUpPEKTOS Aoyou Topvelas in 
Matt. v. 32, it appears to forbid absolutely the putting 
away a wife no matter how unfaithful; and this, in 
confessed opposition to the ordinance of Moses. It 
is because the object of those who put the question 
to our Lord was to elicit from Him teaching opposed 
to that of Moses that we can understand in its strictest 
sense the words applied to them, ¢empizng him. They 
did not ask for information, but in order to draw from 
Him utterances on which they could found an accusa- 
tion, or at least excite a prejudice against Him. 

I incline to the belief that we ought to accept St 
Mark’s account here as the most literal report of what 
our Lord said, viz., that He uttered His precept against 
dissolution of marriage in the most general terms, and 
without allowance for possible exceptions, that conse- 
quently the Pharisees had not asked, May a man put 
away his wife for any reason he likes? but, Is it lawful 
for a man ever to put away his wife? and I believe 
that St Matthew’s addition was made in order to bring 
the precept into conformity with the usage of the Church 
at the time his Gospel was written (see pp. 130, 131). 
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MARK x. 3-9. 

‘O &é dmoxpibels elev avrois, Th 
ipiv éveretkaro Mwvo7s ; ol dé elrar, 
*"Exérpevev Mwvojjs BiBAlov azogra- 
clov ypdwar xal dmoddoa 06 € 
*Incots elev avrots, Ipds rhy oxdn- 
poxapdlay vudv eypayev vtyiv rh 
évrodhy ratrnv’ dd dé dpxijs xri- 
cews dpoev kal Opdv érolynoer [avrovs]" 
évexev rovrov KaTradelWer dv@pwiros 
rov warépa avrov Kal Thy pnrépa., 
kat €covrat olf Sto eis odpxa play’ 
wore ovxére elaly Sto ada pla odps- 
3 oty 6 Geds ocuvéfevéey dvOpwros pH 
xwpuveTur. 


OF DIVORCE 


MATT. xix. 4-8. 


‘O 6¢ aroxpiOels elev, Ovx avéy- 
vwre rt 6 KTloas am dpxjs dpoev 
kat @7drv érolnoev atrovs Kai elev, 


“Evexa rovrov katadelWer &vOpwros 


Tov worépa Kat Thy pnrépa Kai Kod- 
AnOjoerar TH ‘yuvarkt avrov, Kai 
écovrat ot Sto els cdpxa play; wore 
ovxért eloly 500 GANG odp— pla 8 
oty 6 Oeds cuvéfevéev dv 6pwrros LN 
xupiférw. éyouow airy, Tl oir 
Mwvofs éverethato Sotvar BiBAlov 
amocraciov Kal dmodtoor; déyer 
abrois 8rt, Mwvofs mpdbs Thy oxXnypo- 
Kapdlav buev érérpepev byiv drond- 


cat Tas yuvaikas buoy, am’ apxjs dé 
ot yéyovev ovTws. 

It is clear from the Old Testament quotation that the 
breach of the marriage does not so much consist in the 
marrying again as in the separation by man of those 
whom God had joined together; consequently the sin 
is as much committed when man ordains a separation 
from bed and board as when a new marriage is 
sanctioned. 

We are at once struck with a difference of order 
between Matthew and Mark in the arrangement of the 
clauses of our Lord’s answer. We might suppose 
that the case merely was that St Matthew, in copying 
Mark, made variations which for some reason seemed 
to him to be improvements; but the use of a different 
source is suggested by the fact that in the next section 
there is new matter not derived from Mark; and I 
know no reason against supposing that source to have 
been Q. It may then remain open to consideration 
whether the coincidences between Matthew and Mark 
in their reports of the Pharisees’ question do not arise 
from both Evangelists having been under a common 
obligation to Q. But it seems necessary to acknowledge 
that this section had been part of Q, and was used by St 
Mark. St Matthew’s version appears to me to have 
the air of greater originality; but I am aware how 
very precarious are any conclusions founded on a 
judgment of the kind. 
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MARK x. 10-12. 


Kai els ry olkiav wdédw of wabyral 
mept Tovrov émynpwrwv avrév. Kal 
héyer avrois, “Os by dmrodvon THV 
yuvaika avrod Kai yauyon a&AdAqv 
poxarac ém atrnv, Kal éay avry 
drodicaca Tov dvipa avris yauhoy 
G&ANov Mox Gras, 


MATT. xix. 9-12. 


Aéyw d@ ipiv dri Ss av arrodvon 
THY yuvaika abrov yn éml mopveig Kai 
yaphon &AAnv porxaGra. éyourw 
avrg ol pabnral, El otrws éorly 7 
alria rod dvOpwmrov pera THs “yuvat- 
Kés, o0 cuudeper yaujoa. 6 de 
elrev avrois, OU mavres Xwpotor Tov 


Adyov, GAN ols dédorar. elo yap 
evvodxor olrives éx Koidlas pnTpos 
eyevviOnoav ovrws, Kal eioly edvoi- 
xot olrives edvovxlaOnoay brd Ta 
avOpoirwyv, kat elaly evvodxor olrwes 
etvovxicay éavrovs dia THY Bacidelav 
Tov ovpayav. 6 Suvdmevos xwpelv 
Xwpelrw. 


I confess this is a section where the old idea that 
St Mark was but an abridger most suggests itself. 
St Matthew’s relation of what our Lord said to His 
disciples is much fuller than St Mark’s, and it is easier 
to believe that St Mark shortened it than that St 
Matthew enlarged it. St Mark, however, gives the 
explanation of one detail which St Matthew’s report 
would only have enabled us to guess at. The subject 
of divorce was introduced by the Pharisees; the words 
recorded in these verses tell of a difficulty raised by the 
disciples. According to Mark, this was because there 
took place now, what this Evangelist records as having 
occurred on other occasions, retirement of our Lord to 
a house, in which His disciples asked for fuller explana- 
tions of what they had not sufficiently understood in 
His public teaching. This would be perfectly plain if 
the discourse had been represented as taking place at 
Capernaum ; for then v7 ofkiay would mean the same 
house as that in which He had on previous occasions 
conversed with His disciples (ix. 33). If we suppose 
the Pharisees’ question to have been put after our 
Lord had commenced His journey, we are reduced 
to explain the house as merely a general phrase in 
opposition to ¢he street. 1 prefer to think that our 
Lord, being now about to depart, resumed His public 
teaching, which, in the circumstances, would not be 
dangerous; and that we may understand the definite 
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article in the strictest sense. At least, this was the 
explanation with which I at first satished myself; but 
I am now rather disposed to lay the scene of this 
discourse at Bethsaida Julias. 

According to the common text of verse 12, it would 
seem that our Lord having dealt with the case of a man 
who divorced his wife, proceeded to consider the case 
of a woman who divorced her husband. But no such 
divorce was permitted by Jewish law; and though 
among the later Romans such things were done, yet 
even on the supposition that St Mark wrote his Gospel 
in Rome, it is not likely that the Christian Church at 
Rome would have occasion, in the Evangelist’s lifetime, 
to consider such a case. We need not doubt that the 
precept here has reference to a second marriage of a 
divorced wife, which is regarded as adultery, both on 
the part of the man who marries her, and on hers. 
According to the words of the Mosaic law, as interpreted 
by some Jewish doctors, a man might put away his 
wife without any other reason than that she did not 
find favour in his eyes. In such a case our Lord 
teaches that the violation of the marriage tie by her 
husband does not loose her obligation to observe it. 

The verse, Matt. xix. 12, seems to me one not likely 
to have been added, if not originally in Q, but it is one 
which, on account of its difficulty, might easily have 
been passed over by an Evangelist who was drawing 
his materials from that source. I do not understand 
what relevance the saying about eunuchs has, unless 
we understand the answer to mean: perhaps it is ot 
good to marry; but that is a saying which all men 
cannot receive. 

It seems now to me plain that the disciples under- 
stood our Lord to say, that it was not lawful to put 
away one’s wife, even in the case of adultery. Surely 
it would be unreasonable for them to say that it was 
not good for a man to marry, unless he had the power 
of unlimited divorce. : 





THE BLESSING OF THE LITTLE CHILDREN 
MARK x, 13-16, MATT. xix. 13-15. LUKE xviii. 15-17. 


This incident has the same place in Matthew and 
Mark, namely as an interruption to our Lord’s teaching 
on the subject of divorce; and therefore we have every 
reason to suppose that St Matthew is still following 
Mark. St Luke had been using materials drawn from 
another source, and has here no connexion with what 
goes before. But he agrees with the other two Evan- 
gelists in making this story immediately precede that 
of the rich young man. Whether the present incident 
had been related in Q or not, there is reason to think 
that St Mark had the fullest information as to the 
circumstances. We gather from Mark that the incident 
took place zz the house. Immediately after (verse 17) 
we are told that the next thing related took place 
on the road or street (exzopevouevov avrov ets odov). It 
follows that it was in the house that children were 
brought to our Lord to receive His blessing. 

The question arises whether it was strange children 
that were then brought into the house, or whether they 
were children of the house in which our Lord was 
then teaching, and who, we may imagine, were brought 
to Him to say good-night, and receive His blessing 
before being sent to bed. The latter supposition seems 
to me the more probable. I have already made this 
suggestion in reference to the child of which Mark tells 
in the preceding chapter (ix. 36), that on the occasion 
of a dispute between the Apostles about precedence, our 
Lord took it into His arms and made it an example to 
His disciples. This occurrence also took place zx the 
house; and we can hardly hesitate between the supposi- 
tions that our Lord sent out to fetch a child, or that 
He found one close at hand. It may be added that if 
it had merely been told that our Lord set the child in 
the midst, we might easily imagine it to have been a 
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strange child, but when the Evangelist goes on to tell 
that our Lord fondled it, taking it into His arms, the 
impression is produced that it was a child He had 
known and loved already. We shall not think it a 
trait unworthy of His divine character, if we learn that 
He made pets of the children of the house in which He 
lodged, with the natural consequence that they became 
much attached to Him. 

This question assumes a different aspect, according 
to our decision on the question that last came before 
us, namely, whether the house there referred to is the 
same house in which our Lord had been lodging in 
Capernaum, and whether, therefore, the incidents here 
recorded took place before He started on His journey, 
or whether what is here related took place at some 
house at which He lodged on the way. There certainly 
seems great continuity of thought between what our 
Lord said on the former occasion when He placed a 
child as a model to His disciples, and on this occasion 
when He took children into His arms. I incline to 
the belief that the house was the same as before, and 
probably was that which belonged to Simon and 
Andrew, and that the children belonged to the house. 
It would appear that our Lord and His disciples were 
about to set out on a journey, and it is very conceivable 
that the mothers of the children should desire to obtain 
for them their Master’s blessing before His departure. 
It is conceivable also that the intrusion of those children 
might have appeared to the disciples as an unseemly 
interruption of our Lord’s teaching, and that the 
women who brought them in might be rebuked by 
their husbands. 
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MARK x. 17-22, MATT. xix. 16-22, LUKE xviii, 18-23. 






There is so much of coincidence, and even of verbal 
agreement, between these accounts as to leave no doubt 
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of their having had a common original. Note, for 
example, the cat devpo axoXovSe wor Common to all. 
These words I do not understand as a mere summons 
to the applicant to become a disciple, which in some 
senses he probably already was; but as a call to 
him to forsake all other business, and to go about 
with Jesus in His little company of personal attend- 
ants. St Mark’s account might well be accepted as 
the original of the other two versions. 

The person who asked our Lord this question is 
very commonly described as ¢he young ruler. It may 
be mentioned, however, that St Mark does not say that 
he was either young or a ruler. It is only St Luke 
who says that he was a ruler; but there seems no 
reason to suppose that Luke was in possession of any 
independent information beyond what he might have 
learnt from the other two accounts that have come 
down to us. We may conclude that he uses the word 
dpxwv to denote, not official rank, but social position. 
The man is described as one of great wealth, and 
no doubt enjoyed high consideration among his 
countrymen. 

It is St Matthew alone who describes this man 
as young, for he uses with respect to him the word 
veavicxos, Which he did not find in Mark, and probably 
got from some other source of information. There is 
no real contradiction between the use of this word and 
the saying of the man, A// these things have I observed 
ex veorytros gov. These words are attested both by 
Mark and Luke; and we may infer were found in the 
Aramaic Gospel. They are also found in St Matthew 
in early Latin versions and in other ancient authorities, 
but they are absent from those MSS. which have 
preserved for us what may be regarded as the oldest 
text. The word veavicxos might be used of one in 
early middle life; and such a man could without 
impropriety refer to the days of his youth. Yet there 
is an apparent inconsistency, which might be felt by 
transcribers, and cause them to omit the words ék 
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veornros wove And I do not reject the solution that 
this inconsistency might have been felt by the trans- 
lator of the Aramaic Gospel into Greek; in which case 
we must believe that the presence of the words in the 
majority of MSS. arose from an assimilation of the 
one Gospel to the other two. I must own that it is 
in this part of Matthew that I find most to justify the 
hypothesis that a translation of the Aramaic Gospel 
earlier than St Mark’s had gained some currency—an 
opinion which we have scarcely evidence enough to 
warrant our adopting, but which we cannot summarily 
set aside as inadmissible. I find, however, so many 
coincidences with Mark as to lead me to think that 
St Matthew, in using a common source, availed himself 
of his knowledge of the form in which St Mark had 
previously presented the same story. 

We come now to the most striking difference between 
St Mark’s version of a Gospel saying and that of St 
Matthew, at least as his text is given by the oldest 
witnesses. Did the rich man say A:dacxaXe or AivdackaXe 
wya0é? the importance of the difference being that the 
latter form harmonises with our Lord’s question, Why 
callest thou me good? the other form places the word 
good in the latter part of the question, viz., What good 
thing shall I do? our Lord’s reply then being, Why askest 
thou me concerning that which ts good ? 

There are two questions to which we are not 
warranted in assuming that the same answer must be 
given, viz., What words on any particular occasion 
our Lord is most likely to have spoken? and, What 
words this or that Evangelist is most likely to have 
recorded ? 

In judging of the relative antiquity of two versions 
of a saying of our Lord, we may reasonably pronounce 
that to be the earlier which seems less likely to have 
been altered into the other; and, on these grounds, we 
may in this instance give preference to the form in 
which St Mark records our Lord’s words over that 
which they have in the text accepted as Matthew’s 
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by critical editors. Every commentator has found it 
a difficulty that our Lord should seem to decline the 
title good when addressed to Him. I need not discuss 
the well-known explanation that our Lord’s question 
Why callest thou me good? is not to be understood as 
meaning You ought not to call me good, but only as Ox 
what grounds do you ascribe goodness to me? J think it 
will not be disputed that to His followers generally 
that version of His words would be most agreeable 
which did not need explanation to reconcile it with 
their conviction that He was, in the highest sense of 
the word, good. 

But even though we decide to accept St Mark’s 
report as giving the most accurate representation of 
the words spoken by our Lord, it by no means follows 
that the correct text of Matthew must agree with Mark. 
In fact we have the testimony of Origen (Comm. in 
Matt., tom. xv. 10) that in his time it did not; and in 
addition, we must take into account the fact that the 
earliest Latin translations afford proof that this form 
of Matthew’s text was not confined to Alexandria. We 
need not enquire whether this was because the manu- 
scripts from which the translation was made had been 
derived from that centre of learned Christianity, or 
because MSS. of the same type had reached the West 
independently. 

I have already indicated my opinion that St Matthew’s 
Gospel is a later authority than St Mark’s; so that we 
need not wonder if some things in which a difficulty 
might be felt have been smoothed away. I attribute 
this smoothing to the editor of St Matthew’s Gospel 
himself, and not to his transcribers. In the latter case, 
why should we not find the same variation of reading 
in the Gospels of St Mark and St Luke? If an orthodox 
editor or transcriber had introduced a change into his 
text of Matthew in order to make it, as he supposed, 
more consistent with the honour due to our Lord, he 
would have been likely to make the same change in 
the parallel passages in the other two Gospels. 
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Now any one who recognises the authority of the 
Evangelists must believe, on the unquestioned testimony 
of St Mark, that our Lord on this occasion uttered the 
words, Why callest thou me good? none ts good save one, 
even God. If we ask why the Antioch critics did not 
remove a ‘‘seeming contradiction” in their Gospels 
by altering the words in Mark, we need not hesitate 
to reply, It was because these words had been so estab- 
lished in the unbroken tradition of their Church, that 
it was hopeless to attempt to change them. We can 
have no better witness to the tradition of the Church 
of Antioch than St Luke. Whether he merely copied 
Mark, or is to be regarded as an independent witness 
to our Lord’s words, in either case he gives us reason 
to believe that the Gospel as read at Antioch recorded 
our Lord’s answer in the form, Why callest thou me good ? 

It had occurred to me as possible that Mark’s im- 
perfect (érnpwra) might be understood to imply that 
the rich man had put his question more than once, 
and that thus there would be no contradiction between 
Evangelists who recorded different forms in which the 
question had been put. But I am now disposed rather 
to think that the imperfect tense indicates that the young 
man puts a question which he had asked before, and 
that now, learning our Lord’s approaching departure, 
he runs up to ask it once more before our Lord goes 
away. For the rest of the story is, in each of its forms, 
too consistent with itself to allow us to believe that 
the diversity alleged to exist between two Evangelists 
had an accidental origin. If St Mark has truly stated 
that our Lord uttered the words Why callest thou me 
good? it necessarily follows that His questioner had 
called Him ood; in other words, that the address 
didacxare ayabé is distinctly vouched by St Mark, and 
that a report which omits the, epithet adya0é cannot be 
accepted as faithful. Thus, then, it is not surprising 


if several of the authorities which support & B in giving | 
our Lord’s answer as Why askest thou me concerning 


goodness? do not venture to omit the epithet aya6é. 
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With regard to the question, I must pronounce these 
authorities to have made a conflation between the only 
two admissible forms, viz., either Good Master, followed 
by Why callest thou me good ? or else What good thing shall 
I do? followed by Why askest thou me concerning goodness ? 

In respect of probability, St Mark’s version has a 
manifest superiority. According to his account, a 
natural question receives a completely appropriate 
answer. The other version presents the difficulties— 
(1) that the form of question, What good thing shall I 
do? instead of What shall I do? is not a natural one, 
and gives us the impression that the adjective good 
was thrust in, in order to make occasion for the 
answer about goodness; (St Luke, who (x. 25) records 
the same question as put by a lawyer, reports it in 
the natural form, What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?); (2) that the answer is by no means relevant, 
seeing that the question asked was not concerning 
goodness in the abstract, but concerning the condi- 
tions of obtaining eternal life; and (3) that the state- 
ment that God only is good, which is quite appropriate 
when used to exclude the application of the title 
good to any other, does not by any means exclude 
the performance by another of at least one good 
deed. The conclusion at which | arrive is that 
if we want to know what our Lord said we must 
accept St Mark’s account as the original report; but that 
if the posteriority of Matthew is frankly acknowledged, 
we need not be surprised if we find in his Gospel a 
less accurate report. 

The account of this incident given in the Alex- 
andrian! form of Matthew is greatly lacking in inde- 
pendent confirmation. Justin Martyr twice refers to 
the incident (Afol. i., c. 16; Trypho, 101), and both 
times according to St Mark’s form. The testimony of 
Irenzeus, as far as it can be counted on either side, 
is against the Alexandrian form. 


' For brevity I give this name to the text of St Matthew which has the 
earliest attestations, the witnesses being for the most part Alexandrian. 
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We have also to take into consideration that the 
same phenomenon presents itself in the Clementine 
Homilies (xviii. 3). The presumption always is that 
a Gospel quotation in the Clementine Homilies comes 
from St Matthew’s Gospel, from which there are more 
than twice as many quotations as from Mark and 
Luke put together. In this case, however, there is no 
room for doubt. The Clementine version agrees in 
substance with Mark, but in form with Matthew. 
The question is not, What good thing shall I do? but 
What shall I do? Our Lord is reported as saying, 
Do not call me good, for there 1s One good, the Father 
zn Heaven, and then as going on to say, [ff thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments. ‘Thereupon the 
querist replies, Which? I willingly concede that the 
Clementine writer is quite capable of altering a Gospel 
citation in order to make it more suitable to his purpose ; 
but I cannot see that he had any motive for doing so in 
this case. No doubt we must admit the possibility that 
he might have mixed up in his memory the statements 
of two Gospels. Still the fact remains that we fail 


to find any confirmation of the Alexandrian form of | 


Matthew, and that what we must regard as the most 
striking peculiarity of that form seems altogether to 
have escaped the notice, or the memory, of those who 
we have reason to think held St Matthew’s Gospel 
in special honour. I consider then that there is no 
sufficient ground for asserting that the Antioch critics 
who refused to adopt the Alexandrian reading were 
actuated by mistaken critical principles, and not by 
unwillingness to alter the ancient tradition of their 
Church. 

There is, however, very early evidence for the form, 
What good thing shall I do? in a story purporting to 
be taken from the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
reported by a Latin translator of Origen in a passage 
the Greek of which is lost. Comm. in Matt., tom. 


XV. 14, vetus <znterpretatco, quoted Jntrod. N.T., 


p. 165. 
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But there is a question which cannot be evaded 
by a candid investigator: Is it not possible that the 
Alexandrian critics may have rightly preserved for us 
the true text as written by the author of our Greek 
First Gospel, only that that author was not St Matthew? 
And I frankly confess that something of that kind is 
the conclusion at which I have arrived myself. What 
we now call St Matthew’s Gospel contains a quantity 
of matter presenting such marks of antiquity and 
authenticity that I cannot reject the tradition that it 
came direct from an Apostle. In fact, I count St 
Matthew’s report of our Lord’s discourses as the 
most accurate. But, on the other hand, there are 
passages which, in my judgment, exhibit clear signs 
of dependence on St Mark’s Gospel. It seems to me 
that the best way of reconciling these phenomena is 
to accept what is also an ancient tradition, viz., that 
St Matthew wrote his Gospel in Aramaic, and that 
what we now know as St Matthew’s Gospel is a 
Greek Gospel of later date, but founded on the 
original Aramaic. 

But if we have St Matthew’s work only in the form 
given it by an unknown editor, why preserve with 
painful accuracy blunders which we do not regard as 
part of the original? Why should we blame the 
Antioch critics if they occasionally removed a state- 
ment which they felt must be erroneous because 
contradicting something that had come to them on 
higher authority? They were not doing a work of 
literary curiosity, such as is done when the first edition 
of an old book is reprinted with all its misprints and 
errata. ‘Their object was not literary, but theological 
and historical. They desired to have a truthful record 
of our Lord’s earthly life, to be periodically read in 
their Church assemblies for the edification of their 
people. The assent we give to our Gospels mainly 
rests on the fact that all over the Christian world 
they were used for this purpose from the earliest 
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times; and it rests in a much lower degree on the 
credit due to their authors, of whom, apart from this 
work of theirs, we know extremely little. 

Believing then, as I do, that the first publication 
of the Gospel was oral, not literary, I count it to be 
as unreasonable to ask for the Apostolic autograph of 
St Matthew’s Gospel as it would be to demand the 
original MS. of Shakespeare’s plays, the first publica- 
tion of which was made, not by printed books, but 
by public recitation. Though I ascribe extremely 
high authority to the readings of that ancient MS. 
which was a common ancestor of the Vatican and 
Sinaitic, yet I do not rate that authority higher than 
that possessed by the First Folio of Shakespeare, or 
the first editions of separate plays, the readings of 
which we do not scruple to reject, because we have 
no reason to believe that the press had been corrected 
by the poet himself. 

Applying now these general remarks to the criticism 
of the First Gospel, no reader of that Gospel can help 
feeling that we have in it a most precious and most 
authentic record of our Lord’s teaching; and if we 
had no other Gospel, we should scarcely have ventured 
on a task so precarious as to attempt to discriminate 
between the antiquity of its various parts. But we 
have two other Gospels showing in many places such 
close affinity with St Matthew’s that we cannot help 
concluding that either these two made use of St 
Matthew’s Gospel, or else that all three drew from a 
common source. The latter was the conclusion to 
which I found myself forced to give the preference. 
I provisionally called that source Q, not wishing to 
anticipate any conclusions to which more detailed 
study might lead me. Still, as there seemed to be 
indications that the source was Aramaic, I find it 
increasingly difficult to resist the conclusion that what 
I have called QO is no other than the Aramaic Matthew, 
to which tradition points as the earliest of the Gospel 
narratives. 
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The reasons for regarding the Aramaic Matthew 
as not the sole source of our Greek First Gospel are— 
(1) that there are some sections of the latter with which 
Mark and Luke show no signs of acquaintance, and 
with the statements in which they do not always even 
seem to agree ; (2) that in the places in which Matthew 
and Mark agree there is often more identity of language 
than a common Aramaic source will account for; (3) 
that, when we examine more closely, we more frequently 
find reason to think that the editor of the Greek Gospel 
borrowed his language from Mark than vice versd; (4) 
that duplicates occur in the narrative of our Greek 
Matthew which are best explained by the hypothesis 
that its editor used a double source. 

These results of criticism substantially agree with 
all that historical testimony enables us to assert; and 
if they be accepted as correct, we may place the Gospel 
records in chronological order as follows: First must 
have come the lost Aramaic by St Matthew, which is 
the basis of all three Synoptics; next would come 
Mark, whose Greek appears to have been used both by 
‘‘Matthew ’”’ and St Luke. As between the last two, the 
Greek Matthew seems to show more signs of posteriority ; 
but, until Iam shown more satisfactory proof of acquaint- 
ance by either with the work of the other, I must hold 
that the interval between their dates of composition 
was not so long as to allow time for the earlier of 
the two to pass from being the local form in which 
in a particular district the history of our Saviour’s 
life was told, to become the property of the whole 
Church, and thus arrive at such general circulation as 
necessarily to become known at a distance from its 
place of composition. 

It does not come within the scope of this essay to 
treat of the Fourth Gospel; but its Evangelist was 
clearly acquainted with St Luke’s Gospel; and I find 
no reason for being less confident about his knowledge 
of St Mark’s. He could hardly have been ignorant 
of the Aramaic Matthew, since he shews acquaintance 
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with that language; but as to his use of the Greek 
Matthew I have not yet been able to come toa positive 
conclusion. I find no chronological difficulty in believ- 
ing that he might have known it; for both the Greek 
Matthew and St John’s Gospel appear to me to 
have been products of the same age, which may be 
described either as late in the Apostolic age, or early 
in the sub-Apostolic. I suspend my judgment on the 
question whether some points of coincidence between 
these two documents, if more than casual, are best 
explained by assuming the Greek editor’s acquaintance 
with the Fourth Gospel, or vzce versd.' 


1 [ add here a few notes bearing on the question whether the Fourth 
Evangelist was acquainted with the Greek Matthew. I use the abbreviation 
G in referring to things related in our present Matthew, but which, as not 
having been utilised by St Mark, seem more likely to have been added by 
the Greek translator. I must not be accused of unwarranted assumption of 
the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, if I find it convenient to 
refer to its author as J. 

i. According to G, John the Baptist had discerned the dignity of Jesus 
before he baptized Him, and was on that account unwilling to perform 
that ministration; according to J, it was not until the Baptist saw the 
Holy Ghost descending on Jesus after His baptism that he knew by this 
appointed sign that Jesus was the destined successor who was to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost. Twice the Baptist (John i. 31, 33) is made to say 
I knew Him not. No doubt the contradiction may be only apparent. 
The Baptist may have felt that he had rightly discerned the dignity of 
this candidate for his baptism, but yet that he was not warranted to 
proclaim that this was He who was to baptize with the Holy Ghost, 
until the appointed sign had been given. But even though there is no 
real contradiction between G and J, the question arises whether the latter 
would not have avoided even the appearance of contradiction if he had 
known the work of the former. This argument would be more conclusive 
if in other cases J followed carefully the statements of his predecessors ; 
but we cannot but be struck with the freedom with which he habitually 
follows a line of his own. Nor can we regard this as any disparagement 
of his trustworthiness. One who is dependent on second-hand information 
is bound to follow his authorities scrupulously, and not go beyond what 
his informants have told him. But one who writes from first hand 
knowledge of the facts is under no obligation to study how the story had 
been told by persons with no better means of knowledge than himself. 
The seeming discordance, then, between J and G is only a presumption, 
but not a proof that the former was unacquainted with the work of the 
latter. 

ii. An illustration of the difficulty of pressing the argument from apparent 
contradictions is afforded by another example. J represents the Baptist 
as answering 7 am mot to the question Art thou Elyah? This is quite 
reconcilable with what on other grounds we infer as to his use of Luke 
who speaks (i. 17) of the Baptist as coming i the spirit and power of Elijah. 
Still it would lead us to think that he had not read Matt. xi. 14, // ye 
ave willing to receive it, this is Elijah which is to come. Yet if he knew St 
Mark’s Gospel, of which I make no doubt, he might have read there (ix. 13) 
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It will have been seen that the question what is 
the true reading of Matthew xix. 17 has an important 
bearing on the question of the date of the current 
Greek version of St Matthew’s Gospel. If we had to 
decide whether on this occasion our Lord said, as 
Mark reports, ri we Aéyers ayaboy; or according to the 
Alexandrian text of Matthew, ti pe épwras wept Tov 
ayaSoev; we must pronounce that the latter account 
has clear marks of posteriority; for it is enough to 
say that if this had been the original reading there 
would have been no temptation to alter it; while it 
is quite intelligible that a difficulty should very early 
be felt in an account which represented our Lord as 
disclaiming a right to the attribute good. I say very 
early, for if we examine the conceptions of our Lord’s 
Person entertained by the Fourth Evangelist, or by 
St Paul, as for instance in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
we cannot doubt that in the first generation of Christians 
there must have existed that same reverent feeling which 
makes a Christian of the present day glad to be told 
some explanation or modification of the answer which 
St Mark represents our Lord as giving. 

If we desire to know the date of the Greek Matthew 
I think we can at least put a lower limit on it. In the 
first place, Justin Martyr was acquainted with it. I base 
this assertion on a comparison of Matt. xiii. 55 with 
Mark vi. 3, to my comments on which latter passage 
I refer my reader. I think that a comparison between 
the two passages leaves no doubt that both represent a 
common original. But there is the striking difference 
that in St Mark’s account Jesus is described as ¢he 
carpenter, in St Matthew’s as the carpenter's son. In my 
judgment, the latter report has strong marks of 
posteriority. If the common original had described 
Jesus as the carpenter's son, we can see no reason why 
St Mark should have altered it; on the other hand, I 


But I say unto you, that Elijah is come, and they have also done unto him 
whatsoever they listed, words which hardly need the commentary which 
St Matthew has added (xvii. 13), Zhen understood the disciples that He 
spake unto them of John the Baptist. 
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see no evidence that Jesus had worked asa réxrwy after 
He had left the town where He had been brought up, 
and devoted Himself to the work of public teaching. 
A considerable interval must have intervened between 
His departure as a young man from His native city, and 
His return to it, attended by a body of disciples, and 
already famous not only for His teaching, but for His 
miraculous cures, the like of which His fellow-townsmen 
expected to witness. It is quite conceivable that these 
disciples, or perhaps their successors of the next genera- 
tion, should have regarded carpenter’s work as beneath 
their Master’s dignity, and that in this reverential 
feeling the version ¢he carpenter's son had its origin. 
The relevance of this various reading to the question 
immediately before us is that Justin Martyr appears to 
have known both Matthew’s form and Mark’s. He 
describes our Lord (Z77ypho, 88) as counted the son of 
Joseph (rov réxrovos), and he also speaks of our Lord 
as having been Himself a vécrwy, and as having 
wrought recrouxa épya, of which he names the making 
of ploughs and yokes. I do not venture to count this 
statement of Justin’s as an authority independent of 
Mark, out of whose phrase 6 réxrwy a tradition might 
easily have been developed. 

But on this subject must be quoted another witness 
to St Mark’s report, namely, the opponent of Christianity, 
Celsus, who speaks (Origen, Cont. Cels. vi. 34-36) of 
the common mention among Christians of the tree of life 
and the resurrection of the flesh from the tree, which, he says, 
had its origin J suppose because their teacher had been 
nailed to the cross, and because he had been a réxrwv by trade. 
But the strangest thing about this objection of Celsus is 
Origen’s reply: Celsus has failed to take notice that Jesus 
is never described as a réxrov in the Gospels which are 
current in the Churches. There can be no doubt that 
6 Técroy is the true reading of Mark, and also that this 
Gospel was received and current in all the Churches. 
This reply, then, of Origen’s must be explained in 
one or other of two ways. There is evidence, chiefly 


a 
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Western, that copies of St Mark’s Gospel had a certain 
limited circulation in which Mark’s récrwy had been 
replaced by Matthew’s réxrovos vics. It may be that it 
was. a MS. of.this type that Origen was using when he 
was replying to Celsus. If we reject this explanation, 
we must simply believe that Origen’s memory here 
played him false, and that though he remembered 
having seen Jesus described as a récrwy he imagined 
that it was in an apocryphal Gospel he had seen it. 
There is, however, little need to elaborate a proof that 
the Greek Matthew was in circulation in the time of 
Justin, that is to say, in the middle of the second century, 
if 1 am right in believing that it was read by Ignatius 
in the beginning of that century. He says of our Lord 
(Smyrn. 1) BeBarricpéevoy i170 Iwavvov va tAnpwOy raca 
Otkatocvvy br avrov, Where there is a manifest reference to 
our Lord’s answer (Matt. iii. 15) when John scrupled 
to baptize Him, apéroy eoriy quiv wAnpoca Tacay 
Ouacoovv”ny. There are other signs of the use of the 
Greek Gospel by Ignatius; for instance (Polyc. 2), 
ppovimos yivov ws 0 Odis ev TaTW Kal aKépalos eicaEel ws 7 
mwepiatepa Which is in close verbal accordance with 
Matt. x. 16, a saying which has no parallel in Mark 
or Luke. There are other parallels between Ignatius 
and Matthew which I do not quote; either because the 
verbal similarity is less close, or because there is a 
possibility that Ignatius might have been using another 
Gospel as his authority. The passage of Ignatius, 
however, which I first quoted, viz., that founded on 
Matt. ili. 15, deserves attention, because we may infer 
from the silence of Mark and Luke that it was drawn 
from a source not used by them, and because it has 
what may be regarded as marks of posteriority. An 
Evangelist could not be expected to record every saying 
of our Lord; and therefore, though St Luke did not 
include in his work the saying Be ye wise as serpents, we 
could not infer that he did not find this saying in the 
source which he had in common with St Mark. But 
I cannot help thinking that if either St Mark or St 
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Luke had found in Q this account of the reluctance of 
John to baptize our Lord, he would have recorded it 
in his Gospel. The Baptist’s reluctance could only 
have arisen from divine inspiration; for as yet our 
Lord had done no public work which might have 
manifested His glory. The recording of this reluctance 
was a useful safeguard against a natural inference that 
He who sought baptism thereby owned inferiority to 
the baptizer; and so I think it unlikely that St Mark 
or St Luke would have omitted this safeguard, if he 
had found it in the Aramaic Matthew. 

Again, the need of some explanation must have been 
suggested by St Matthew’s statement that those who 
desired to be baptized by John came confessing their sins. 
The question then suggests itself, Why then was Jesus 
baptized? Whatsins had Hetoconfess? St Matthew’s 
solution of this difficulty received ornamentation in 
the Jewish section of the Church. See citations from 
The Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Pseudo 
Cyprian’s De Rebaptismate on p. 46. It appears to me 
the best explanation of the omission in Mark and Luke 
of a safeguard provided by St Matthew against a wrong 
inference from the fact of our Lord’s having been 
baptized by John, is that this inference resulted from 
a reflective meditation on the story, and had not been 
drawn at the time of composition of St Mark’s Gospel 
or St Luke’s. It certainly had been drawn in the time 
of Justin Martyr who, in a passage already referred to 
(Trypho, 88), describes our Lord as coming to be baptized 
ovxX ws evdea avrov Tov BarticOjva. We have the same 
idea in Clement of Alexandria (Eclog. Proph., 7), dra 
TovTO 6 Lwrip éBarricato wn xpycev avtos. The idea 
common to both passages, that Jesus had zot need to 
be baptized, seems to me to have been suggested by the 
Baptist’s confession reported in the Greek Matthew that 
he himself Zad need to be baptized, eyw xpéay éxw v0 
cov Barrio Oiva. 

In what precedes, I have chiefly occupied myself 
with a comparison of St Matthew’s account with St 
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THE ORDER OF THE COMMANDMENTS 11 


Mark’s. It is time now to consider the variations of 
Luke. 

One of the most striking differences between St 
Luke’s version of this story and St Matthew’s relates 
to the order in which the Ten Commandments are 
quoted. St Matthew’s order is that usual amongst our- 
selves, in which the commandment Zhou shalt do no 
murder precedes the command Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. St Luke, following Mark, reverses this order. 
This variation arises from a variation in then current 
texts of the Septuagint: Cod. B., in Deut. v., places 
the commandments in the order in which Luke has 
them ; Philo has the same order (De Decalogo, 24 and 
32), and founds an argument on it; and so likewise 
does Tertullian (De Pudic., 3), who builds his whole 
argument on the fact, that in the Decalogue the pro- 
hibition against adultery is placed before that against 
murder. This is also St Paul’s order (Rom. xiii. 9), 
and apparently it is likewise the order of St James 
(ii. 11). We need not wonder, then, if St Luke used 
the order common in Pauline circles. 

It is to be noted that all three Evangelists agree 
in placing the command Honour thy father and mother 
in a place by itself at the end. The explanation seems 
to be that our Lord had shortly before reproached the 
Pharisees with their neglect of this command of Moses 
(Mark vii. 10; Matt. xv. 4), and therefore if the citation 
of the Commandments had commenced with the first 
of the second table of the Law, it would be felt that this 
command ought not to be omitted from the recital. 

But the most remarkable of St Matthew’s additions 
is that, at the end, he places Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. He has this precept elsewhere in the same 
context as the other Synoptics ; but the placing it here 
is peculiar to Matthew. It was natural that a Christian 
should add to his list of Commandments this which 
our Lord had taught as the compendium of the whole 
second table of the Law; and so we find St Paul intro- 
ducing it in Romans xiii. 9; but I cannot think that the 
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original could have contained the precept in this place ; 
for if our Lord had quoted it so, the rich man would 
have scarcely been so ready with the answer Al/ these 
things have I observed. 

It ought to be noted how St Luke (xii. 33) converts 
into a general precept what had been uttered as a 
special command to this rich man, Sel that ye have, 
and give alms. St Luke has a special sympathy for the 
poor. In his Gospel the benediction which in Matthew 
appears as one on the poor zz sfzriz, seems to be on 
actual poverty; and the story of Dives and Lazarus 
brings out the irony of the contrast between the share of 
the rich in temporal and in eternal happiness respectively. 
What he tells in the Acts about the communism of 
Christians immediately after our Lord’s departure 
accounts for his recording sayings of our Lord which 
justified, if they did not suggest, that institution. 


OUR LORD’S REFLECTIONS ON THE RICH 
MAN’S REFUSAL 


MARK X, 23-27. MATT. xix. 23-26. LUKE XvViii. 24-27. 


The chief difference in this section between Mark 
and the other two Evangelists is that St Mark represents 
our Lord, when He saw the astonishment felt by the 
disciples at His declaration of the difficulty of a rich 
man’s entering the kingdom of God, as repeating 
the announcement in a more Startling form. Yet 
though St Matthew and St Luke each record only a 
single utterance of this declaration, there is nothing 
in either case to forbid our supposing that they drew 
their information from Mark. It is a sufficient explana- 
tion of St Luke’s version to say that it is only St 


Mark’s abbreviated. Matthew in a different way shows ~ 


traces of the influence of Mark. St Mark having told 
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of the amazement of the disciples at our Lord’s declara- 
tion, then introduces the saying about the camel and 
the needle’s eye with 6 dé “Iyoovs wadkw amoxpiSets Néeyet- 
St Matthew says nothing about the amazement of the 
disciples ; but he introduces the saying about the camel 
and the needle’s eye with wadw de Aéyw ipiv. I cannot 
but think that the wadw here indicates a use of St 
Mark’s Gospel. 

So far we might seem to be on firm ground; but 
when we proceed to the next verse in Mark, we come 
to a question by no means easy to answer. St Mark 
having told of the amazement of the disciples at the 
saying How hardly shall they that have riches enter tnto 
the kingdom of God! represents our Lord as repeating 
the saying in the form How hard its zt for them that 
TRUST IN riches to enter into the kingdom of God! Now 
if our Lord said the same thing twice over, it would 
be natural for the narrator to content himself, as St 
Luke does, with telling it once, unless the second 
time it was said with a variation. Here, according to 
St Mark, there was an important variation, mitigating 
greatly the harshness of the saying, by the explanation 
that the difficulty of entering the kingdom of God 
arises, not from the possession of riches, but from putting 
trust in them. It is strange then that so important 
a mitigation should not have been noticed by the other 
two Evangelists who tell the story. 

Yet St Mark’s own account would give the impres- 
sion that our Lord’s object in repeating His saying 
was not to soften it, but to strengthen it; for it is on 
the repetition that he states the difficulty in the harshest 
form, namely, with the addition about the camel and 
the needle’s eye. And it would appear that the hearers 
were unconscious of any mitigation; for if they had 
been astonished before, we are told now that they 
Tepisc@s e€eTARTGCOVTO, and said among themselves xcai 
zis Suvara cwOjva ; St Luke here verbally copies Mark. 
St Matthew has tis dpa dwara cwbjvac. 

This difficulty is smoothed away in our two oldest 
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extant MSS., Bx, which omit the words for them that 
trust in riches, but, however, are only supported by 
a couple of the witnesses that usually join in their 
attestation. Nevertheless, it is certain that the insertion 
of these words is extremely ancient; for they are 
quoted as Mark’s by Clement of Alexandria, whose 
tract Quzs dives salvetur is of the nature of a com- 
mentary on this story. Clement quotes it at length 
as from Mark; but two or three verbal alterations 
seemingly derived from Matthew make it probable 
that he is quoting from memory; still this does not 
throw any doubt on the fact that it is from St Mark’s 
Gospel that he derived these words, there being no 
other Gospel which contains them. 

My own judgment inclines to the paradoxical con- 
clusion that the evidence is in favour of the opinion 
that the words for them that trust in riches belong to 
the genuine text of Mark, but not in favour of the 
opinion that they were spoken by our Lord. It is 
difficult to think that if the longer form had not been 
in the original Mark it could have got into the received 
text so early as the time of Clement, and that the 
abridged form could have found such poor reception 
afterwards. Again, if the words had been inserted by 
scribes or editors in order to diminish the startling effect 
of our Lord’s saying, the insertion would have been 
made in all three Gospels. Therefore if these words 
were not written by St Mark, they must have been inserted 
at that early time when that Gospel circulated singly 
for the use of people acquainted with no other. Certainly 
my first impression was that the words for them that 
trust in viches belong to the genuine text of Mark, and 
that the omission of them in a small number of copies 
arose from the assimilation of Mark’s account to that 
of the other Gospels. Indeed the witnesses for the 
abridged text might possibly be reduced to a single 
MS. ; for B and » both came out of the same workshop, 


and the same MS. may have been used by both tran- 


scribers, only by the scribe of the Sinaitic with more 
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consultation of other MSS. than by the scribe of the 
Vatican. 

One is certainly not attracted by the form to which 
our Lord’s saying is reduced when the disputed words 
are struck out of St Mark’s report. It then becomes 
merely How hard zs it to enter into the kingdom of 
God! That is to say, the question whether riches are 
a hindrance to entering is lost sight of; and we are 
merely reminded how difficult it is for any one to enter 
the kingdom of God. Iam bound to give due weight 
to arguments against the view to which I am myself 
inclined ; and therefore I must not omit to notice that 
the disciples’ exclamation Then who can be saved? would 
come most naturally if our Lord’s saying had been 
Hlow difficult zt ts for any one to be saved! 

On the whole [I am inclined to accept St Luke’s 
report as that which approaches most nearly to what 
our Lord said. If some softening of its apparent harsh- 
ness were made, whether by St Mark himself, or by 
a very early transcriber, the case would be parallel with 
the insertion of ecxj in Matt. v. 22; of wapexros Noyou 
mopveias in Matt. v. 32; of uy emt wopveta in Matt. xix. 9; 
and of ti we epwras wept Tov ayaQouv in Matt. xix. 17. 
In like manner I am disposed to believe that our 
Lord gave no other softening of the apparent harsh- 
ness of the present saying than The things which are 
zmposstble with men are possible with God. 

Our decision about the present various reading 
strongly affects our decision on a point which is of 
importance in the investigations of this essay. Did 
St Matthew and St Luke know the Greek Q only 
through Mark’s translation? or had they the use of an 
independent version? Matthew and Luke have several 
striking coincidences with the Greek of Mark; and if 
they had no other authority than Mark for this story, 
they must be added to the list of witnesses for the 
shorter form of Mark, since it is not likely that if they 
had known the longer one, they would have preferred 
to tell the story in a way so much more likely to cause 
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perplexity to those who read it. On the other hand, 
it complicates the hypothesis very much if we postulate 
the existence of another translation from the Aramaic, 
from which St Mark must have borrowed much of his 
language. 


PETER’S CLAIM 


MARK x. 28-31. MATT. xix. 27-30. LUKE xviii. 28-30. 
Compare with Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 29, 30. 

On the question whether the other two Evangelists 
copied Mark must be taken into account the Marcan 
features in this section which do not appear in the 
other Gospels. In the first place, I note the phrase, 
Mark x. 29, for my sake, and for the gospel’s sake. Here 
Luke has for the kingdom of God’s sake; and Matthew jor 
my nane’s sake. This phrase for my sake and the gospel’s 
is especially Marcan. We had it (vili. 35) Whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s. ‘The saying 
is found twice in Matthew (x. 39; xvi. 25), but there the 
phrase is for my sake, and there is no mention of ¢he 
gospel. (See supra, p. 37-) 

I own that to me the surprising thing is, not that 
St Mark should have adopted the Pauline use of this 
word, but that St Luke should not have done so. 
Nevertheless, early though this use of the word Gospel 
to denote the whole subject of the Christian preaching 
undoubtedly is, yet there is not evidence that it was 
so used in the Aramaic Matthew, or in whatever work 
was the earliest attempt to record the work and teaching 
of our Lord. And therefore, on the ground of this 
phrase alone, I am disposed to believe that St Matthew 
and St Luke here used an authority earlier than Mark. 

I draw the same inference from the words pera 
suwynov in Mark x. 30, which are not found in the 
parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. I find it hard 
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to believe that if these Evangelists had found these 
words in the authority which they were using, they 
would have suppressed them, and have recorded the 
promise of a return even in this life for sacrifices made 
for Christ, without adding the warning which the 
Apostle has expressed in the form (2 Tim. iii. 12): AZ 
that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. 
St Paul, in writing to the Thessalonians, reminds them 
(1 Thess. iii. 4) how he had told them beforehand that 
they should suffer affliction; and our Lord Himself 
never omitted to warn those who desired to become 
His disciples to count the cost beforehand; and even 
if the authority which St Mark was using had made 
no mention in this place of the cautions which our Lord 
always joined to His promises, it would not surprise us 
that the Evangelist should supply this deficiency ; but 
the converse supposition, of the suppressing of a recorded 
warning is quite inadmissible. 

St Mark is here more cautious than St Matthew or 
St Luke; for he gives an enumeration showing that 
a wife is not included in the list of things to be parted 
with, and to be given back in this life a hundredfold. 
I have already noted the parallel between Matt. xix. 28 
and Luke xxii. 30 which is probably explained as an 
insertion in this place by St Matthew of words spoken 
by our Lord at a later time. 

St Matthew records the parable of the Labourers in 
the Vineyard as spoken on this occasion ; and his report 
is amply confirmed by its special appropriateness. St 
Peter had attempted to stipulate for a reward for the 
sacrifices which he and his brethren had made; and 
he is taught by this parable that while every promise 
made would be amply fulfilled, yet that they who had 
made no stipulation might receive a greater reward. 
St Mark’s silence about this parable is sufficiently 
accounted for by the limitations of his plan, which 
left him room for but few specimens of our Lord’s 
method of teaching by parables. 

2D 
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MARK x. 32-34. 


*"Hoap 5é év rH 60 dva- 
Balvorres els Tepoo ddupa, 
kal Fv mpodywv avrovs 6 
*Inoovs, Kal é@apBodvro, 
of dé dxoXovBovvres épo- 
Botyro. Kal mapadraBov 
addrw Tovs dwoexa Hpsaro 
avrots éyew TA peéNovra. 
avr cupPalvew Gre, "Ld0v 
dvaBalvouer els "Tepood- 
Auua, Kal 6 vids TOO av- 
Opwmou mapadodnoeTat 
Tots dpxvepetow Kal Tots 
ypupparevow, kal Kara- 
Kpwovow atrov @avary 
kal mwapadwoovow avrov 
rots eOverw Kat éutral- 
fovew aire kat eumre- 


PETER’S CLAIM 


MATT, xx. 17-19. 


Méd\Awy dé avaBalvey 
"Inoods els "Iepooddvpya 
mapédaBev Tovs dwoexa 
[ua@nras] kar’ lilav, Kal 
év TH 60m elrev adrois, 
*Idod dvaBalvouer els ’le- 
pocdduua, Kal o vids TO 
avOpwrov mapadobjoerat 
Tois apxlepevow Kal ypap- 
paredow, Kal KaTaKxpwvod- 
ow avrov [Oavdrw], Kai 
Tapadwoovow avTov Tots 
Oveow eis TO éurratzae 
Kal paoriy@oat Kal orav- 
paca, kal rH Tplryn Hepa 
eyepOnoerat. 


LUKE xviii. 31-34. 

TlapadaBow dé rods du- 
dexa elev mpds avrous, 
*Idod dvaBatvouer eis ’Te- 
povoadnt, Kal TeAEoOjoe- 
TOL TAVTO TH YEYPAHMEV 
dua T&v mpopynrav TH vig 
Tov dvOpwrov' mapadoby- 
ceTat yap Tots €Bvecw Kal 
éuTrarxOnoerar kal vBpic- 
Ojcerac Kal éumrvab7- 
CeETAl, KaL paoTiywoarTes 
amoxrevovow avtrév, Kat 
TH Huepa TH Tplrn dvac- 
THhoeTaL, Kar avroi ovdév 
TOUTWY gUVAKaY, Kal jp 
TO phua TovTo Kexpuppeé- 
vov am avrav, Kai ovn 
éyivwoKov Ta Aeyoueva, 


covew atre Kat paoreye- 
covew avrov Kat droKTe- 
vooow, «at pera Tpels 
neépas dvaornoerat, 


These three accounts are plainly copies of the same 
original. St Luke’s dependence on Mark is very 
manifest, for he copies Mark’s relation of the prophecy 
of the spitting and the scourging, though in his own 
account of the Crucifixion he does not mention either. 
St Luke here adds a reference to the fulfilment of 
prophecy in the ill-treatment of our Lord, and at the 
end he mentions, as he had done before, ix. 45, the 
failure of the disciples to understand predictions of 
their Master’s rejection. I should gather from these 
accounts that our Lord had not previously announced 
His intention of going up to Jerusalem, a place where 
they had reason to know from His own warnings, if 
not otherwise, that His life would be in danger; and 
it would seem that they became aware of His intentions 
by His joining Himself with others bound on the same 
journey. Then, when He saw their alarm, He took 
the Twelve aside, and privately made them understand 
that He was fully aware of the consequences of the step 
He was taking. 

There is a certain ambiguity in St Mark’s form of 
expression: are we to understand of dxoXovOoivres of 
the Twelve? or of the crowds which accompanied Jesus? 
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St Mark afterwards records the literal fulfilment of all 
the particulars here predicted. Thus the zrapado@joera 
of verse 33 appears again in xiv. 41, 42, 44; for it is 
the same word which is translated delivered in chap, x. 
which is rendered Jetrayed in chap. xiv. They into 
whose hands our Lord was to be delivered are here 
described as of apxepeis Kai of ypayparteis, to whom are 
added in xiv. 43 Kat of mpecBuvTepox. This last word, 
though not found in this place, had been introduced in 
the previous prediction viii. 31. We might translate 
it Sezators, for it is a general word including all the 
members of the Sanhedrin. We find it so used, Acts 
Xxli. 5; see also Luke xxii. 66. Again, we have in 
Mark xiv. 64 the historical account of the fulfilment of 
the prediction xcaraxpiwovew avrov Savarw; and in xv. 1 
that of rapaswcovew avtov trois @verw, and in xv. 19 
that of eumaigovew avT@ Kat éunticovow avto, the verbal 
correspondence in all these passage being very striking. 


THE REQUEST OF THE SONS OF ZEBEDEE 


MARK x. 35-40. MATT. xx. 20-23. 


The identity of the two narratives is manifest; the 
only question is whether St Matthew is here using Mark 
as his authority, or whether he drew from an independent 
source. On the side of Matthew’s independence of 
Mark may be urged the great probability that the two 
disciples made their mother their mouthpiece, a detail 
which St Matthew did not learn from Mark. St Matthew 
might easily have learnt the fact of her presence from 
some other source than Mark. Admitting this, I still 
believe that St Matthew borrowed his account from 
Mark with some trivial alterations of his own. 

Whether the disciples used their mother’s mediation 
or not, it is to them and not to her that our Lord 
addresses His answer, Ye know not what ye ask, ete. 
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There is, of course, the possibility that at the time when 
St Matthew’s Gospel was published, the consideration 
in the Church of James and John was so high that there 
was a desire to throw some of the responsibility for this 
demand from the Apostles on their mother. 

But the most important difference is that St Matthew, 
according to his oldest text, omits in verse 38 of Mark 
the words 3} ro Barticua 0 éyw Barrifoua, as well as the 
corresponding words in verse 39. I do not know what 
account is to be given of this omission except that the 
editor of the Greek Matthew did not understand the 
metaphor used. But that the expression was really 
used by our Lord on this occasion is made probable by 
independent testimony to the use of the same metaphor 
by our Lord on another occasion, / have a baptism to be 
baptized with; and how am I strattened until wt be accom- 
plished! (Luke xii. 50). This testimony from Luke is 
the more important as that Evangelist does not record 
the incident now under consideration. 


THE MUTUAL JEALOUSIES OF THE 
APOSTLES 


MARK x. 41-45. 


Kai dxotoavres of déxa ipEavro 
dyavaxreiy mept "IaxdéBov Kal *Iwd- 
vou. kal mpooxadeoduevos avrovs 
6 ’Inaods Néyer abrois, Oldare Gre ot 
Soxovvres Gpxew Tay éOvGyv Kara- 
kuptevouow atT@v Kat of peyddoe 
atrGv Karekovoidfoucw attav. ovxX 
otrws 5€ éorw év tbyiv' add bs ay 
Oédn péyas yevécOar ev tyuiv, Eoras 
bua dudkovos, kal ds dv Ody ev buy 
elvat mp@ros, éorac mdvrwy dovdos* 
kal yap 6 vids Tov dvOpwmrou ovK 
HdOev StaxovnPjvat adrAG daxovijtae 
kal Sodvac THY WuxXy avrov AUTpov 
avrTt mo\Ov. 


MATT. xx. 24-28. 


Kat dxovoavres of déxa 7yyavdKTn- 
cav tept Tov Sto dbehpGy. O Oe 
*Incovs mpooxareodmevos avTovs 
elrev, Oidare dre ol dpxovres TOV 
éOvav Katakuptevovow atrav Kal ol 
peyddor Kare~ovordfovow avTOv. ovx 
otrws dorlv év tpivy Gd ds dv OéAH 
év buiv péyas yevéoOar éorar vpay 
Sidxovos, Kat ds dv OéAy ev duty elvat 
mparos tora vyuev Sovdos* womep 6 
vids Tov dvOpwrov ovK HAVEv OLaKkory- 
Ofvat GAA StakorvFoas kal Sovvac Thy 
Puxhy adrov AiTpov dyTi moAh@r. 


We must note Mark’s degan to be moved with indigna- 


tion. It surely does not mean that the other Apostles 
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PRECEPTS OFMFUMILITY SUCCESSFUL gar 


were in a permanent state of indignation against James 
and John, which had its origin in the claim now made 
for them. We ought rather to note that St Mark 
habitually refuses to use the aorist where it is not a 
definite incident that is spoken of, but a continuous 
state of feeling. Inspeaking of such a state, he ordinarily 
uses the imperfect tense, except on the first occasion 
that he has to speak of it, when he usually has degan 
with the infinitive. 

The verbal coincidences between Matthew and Mark 
in this passage are such as to prove that we have here 
two versions of the same original ; and I believe the case 
to be that St Matthew copies Mark. 

These precepts of humility seem to have been given 
more than once. We hear first of the disputes which 
suggested them as arising immediately after our Lord’s 
rebuke to Peter. Then it is likely that the other two 
Apostles, who had been united with Peter in special 
companionship with their Master, conceived the idea of 
holding a higher place in the future kingdom than that 
Apostle. This would be all the more likely to occur if 
Jesus, as the Fourth Evangelist relates, exhibited special 
love to John. St Mark relates (ix. 35) how our Lord 
rebuked these disputes; but they were revived by this 
request of the sons of Zebedee, which elicited from our 
Lord a new declaration of the conditions for greatness in 
His kingdom. 

St Luke, who wrote at a time when probably the 
leading men in the Church wished that these ancient 
disputes should be forgotten, has not told of the ambition 
of the sons of Zebedee, and he has combined the rebukes 
with which our Lord more than once suppressed those 
seething rivalries, springing from the expectation of a 
temporal kingdom, into one discourse which he places 
on the night before our Lord’s apprehension. What is 
most astonishing is the perfect success of this teaching, 
and the complete absence of personal emulation among 
those who, after their Master’s death, governed His 
Church. The light cast by the Evangelists on the 
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contests which arose during the brief season of expected 
triumph, enables us to see how different the history of 
Christ’s kingdom might have been, if it had not been 
for that rejection and defeat, which seemed to the 
disciples shocking and incredible when their Master 
announced it to them. 


THE HEALING OF THE BLIND MAN AT 
JERICHO 


MARK x. 46-52. MATT. xx. 29-34. LUKE xviii. 35-43. 


There can be no doubt that St Luke’s narrative here 
is dependent on St Mark’s, with which it has close 
verbal resemblance. The first difference we find that is 
not merely verbal is that St Mark gives the name of the 
blind man, and that St Luke does not. But no explana- 
tion is necessary save that St Luke wrote for readers who 
would be interested in hearing how Jesus had restored a 
blind man to sight, without caring to know his name or 
his father’s; while we have no right to demand that 
St Mark should suppress a detail which he remembered, 
even if we do not make the quite credible hypothesis 
that this man, on being restored to sight, remained in the 
company of our Lord’s disciples, among whom his name 
became a familiar word. 

St Mark here gives a graphic narrative how Jesus 
stopped, ordered the blind man to be called ; and how 
the man at once jumped up, cast off his garment, and 
came. St Luke has substantially the same story to tell, 
only with less detail. It is only in the final clause that 
St Luke makes a substantial addition, telling that the 
blind man followed in the way glorifying God, and that 
all the people, when they saw zt, gave praise unto God. But 
these additions are not enough to establish the con- 
clusion that St Luke here used a different authority. 

St Luke has here deviated from Mark, in relating 
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this miracle as performed as our Lord was going into 
Jericho, not as He was coming out. St Luke has 
evidently some information independent of Mark ; for 
he goes on to tell of the reception of our Lord in Jericho 
by Zacchzeus, who may well have been, directly or 
indirectly, the source of St Luke’s information. I find no 
necessity for making a reconciliation between St Mark’s 
account and St Luke’s. Both accounts agree in placing 
the scene of the miracle in the neighbourhood of Jericho. 
St Matthew’s account, however, requires a closer examina- 
tion, because it presents what may perhaps be regarded 
asa ‘‘doublet”; that is to say, there is another account 
of the healing a blind man which has so many points of 
resemblance to that under consideration that the question 
arises whether both are not accounts of the same 
occurrence. I place first that the place of which in the 
narrative gives probability to the theory that St Matthew 
has derived his account from Mark. 


MATT. xx. 29-34. MATT. txt 27-32. 


a a: La a3 n 
Kal éxropevouévar airav amo ’Te- Kai mapdyovre éxeifev tm “Inood 


pecxe) NKoAOVEnTEV adT@ SxXos ToNvs. 
kai (dod dvo TudXol KaOyjmevor mapa 
Thy oddv, dKkovocayres Sri "Inoots 
mapayel, éxpatay éyovres, Kipie, 
EAénoov muds, vids Aaveld. 0 dé 
bxAos éreriunoev av’rois iva owwT7- 
gwow"* ol 5é wetfov Expatav NéyorTes, 
Kipre, éXénoov nuds, vios Aaveld. 
kat ords [6] Inoots épavnoev avrovs 
wal elrev, Ti Oé\eTE Troijow vu; 
Aéeyourw ait@, Kupie, va avoryaow 
oi 6d0arpol Hudy. omdayxvicdeis 
dé 6 *Inoots Haro Trav ouudTwy 
avriv, Kal ev0éws avéBrevay kal 


nKkorovOncav dvo tuddol KpdfovTes 
kal éyovres, “HAénoov uds, vie 
Aaveid. €dOdvTe 5é els Thy oikiay 
mpooHOay avr@ ol rupdol, Kal Never 
avrots 6 *Incots, Ilirevere dre duva- 
fiat TOUTO Tovfoat; Aéyoucw avTe, 
Nai, kvpee. rTére HYaro THY dpOad- 
pay airav A€Eywv, Kara tiv rior 
budv yernOirw tpiv. Kal qvewsxOn- 
cay alr&y of 6¢@arpol. Kail éveSpi- 
nen avrots 6 Incovs héyer, ‘Opare 
pndels ywwoxérw ol d€ e&eOdvTes 
duephmcay adirov ev SAN TH YF 
€xelvy. 


HKor\ovencay avr. 

The story in Matthew xx. is in close verbal identity 
with that told by St Mark. The chief difference is that 
St Matthew tells the story of two blind men; that he 
omits, as St Luke does, the relation of the encouraging 
tone in which our Lord’s call! was conveyed to the blind 
man, and of his then jumping up, throwing aside his 
garment and running to Jesus. St Matthew has the 
phrase that our eves may be opened, instead of Mark’s 


1 pwvew is not used by St Matthew except where copied from Mark. 
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that I may receive my sight, and the word omdayxuabeis 
is also Matthew’s. 

But the story in Matt. ix. must be referred, not 
to Mark, but to the Aramaic Matthew. It may be 
a question whether the Greek translator has not 
modified it. The story is told by St Matthew as 
immediately following the raising of Jairus’ daughter ; 
but if we take our chronology from Mark, we should 
place at a later date the ascription to our Lord of the 
title Son of David. The command also that no man 
should be told of the miracle appears to belong to a 
later period in our Lord’s life, though it must be owned 
that the argument is precarious. The Aramaic story 
no doubt related a miracle performed on two blind men, 
which may account for the duplication in St Matthew’s 
account of the miracle in chap. xx. There is no reason 
for rejecting St Mark’s account, which seems to rest 
on autoptic testimony, that there was only one, nor 
need we try to save St Matthew’s infallibility by the 
hypothesis that one man had been met when our Lord 
was going into Jericho, and another as He was coming 
out. 
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MARK xi. I-II. 


Kai ére éyytfovow eis 
*Tepord\upa eis BynOpayh 
kal BnOaviay mpos 7d 
"Opos T&v ’EXatBy, dsroc- 
TéAAEL SUO THY pmadnrav 
avrov kal éyer avrois, 
“Ymdyere eis Thy Keun 
Thy KarévayTe buov, Kal 
evOds elomopevduevor els 
aurny evpioere 7@Xov e- 
deuevor ep’ dv ovdels otrw 
avOpwrwv éxdOurev* v- 
care avrov Kal épere. 
kal édy ris tyuiy ely, Ti 
mo.etre Touro; elmare, ‘O 
KUptos avrov xpelav exer" 
kal evOvs atrov dirocré)- 
Aet wad Boe, K.T.A 


MATY. xx. 217, 


Kai é7re Hyyioav eis 
"Tepocd\upa Kat HAOovr eis 
ByApayh els Td “Opos Tar 
*EXacov, tére “Incots 
améoreinev Sto pmabnras 
A€ywr avrots, Ilopeverbe 
els THY Kwunv Thy KaTé- 
vavTe. wuav, Kat evOds 
evpjoere dvov Sedenéevny 
kat mwdov per’ auras’ 
AvVoavres arydyeTe mot. 
kai édv ris buiv ely Tt, 
épetre Ort, ‘O Kipros abrwv 
xpelav Exer evOds dé dtroc- 
Teel avrovs, K.T.A. 


LUKE xix. 28-40. 


Kal eiray ravra éro- 
pevero Eutrpocbevy avaBal- 
vow eis Lepood\uma. 

Kail éyévero ws #yyiev 
els BnOdayh kal BynOarvad 
mpos TO dpos TO KaNOUmEVOY 
"EXawwy, améoreirev vo 
Tov wabyrav rEeyur, ‘Trd- 
yere els Thy Karévarrt 
Kounv, €v % elomopeud- 
Mevot evphorere mwdov be- 
deuévor, éd’ dv ovddels 
wamrore avOpwrwv éxdbe- 
cev, Kai AUoavres adrov 
dydyere. Kal édy res 
buds épwra, Ad rt dvere ; 
obrws épetre dri, ‘O Kvptos 
avrou xpelay éxet, K.T.A. 
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Origen tells us in his Commentary on St Matthew 
(tom. xvi. 17) that St Matthew heré has ByOdayi, Mark 
BryOanas, Luke ByOgayy cat ByOands. This statement as 
regards the readings of Matthew and Luke agrees with 
the extant MSS.; but those of Mark, including B 
and &, give the same reading as Luke, ByOdayy Kat 
ByOana [vy]. Moreover Origen, in his Commentary on 
St John (tom. x. 15), copies this whole section of Mark 
in the form agreeing with the now Received Text. 
Having regard to the explicit statement of Origen just 
quoted, Tischendorf suspects that the MSS. of the 
Commentary on St John must be in error; but I rather 
think the true explanation to be that the Commentary 
on St John represents the text of Mark in the form 
accepted in Alexandria, and that the Commentary on 
St Matthew, written a dozen years later, when Origen 
was residing in Palestine, represents to us the Western 
MS. used by Origen at that later time. Holding as I 
do the opinion that St Luke made use of St Mark’s 
Gospel, I regard St Luke as attesting the more ancient 
reading of Mark. I think that the Aramaic Matthew 
had Sethphage; and that St Mark’s local knowledge 
added Bethany, which was the real scene of the incident. 

Another various reading deserves attention : in Mark 
X1. 3, Jesus instructs His two disciples, in case any one 
should ask them why they loosed the colt, to reply, Zhe 
Lord hath need of him, and then, according to the Received 
Text, He goes on to predict that this answer would obtain 
immediate compliance, and straightway he will send him 
iither. But B and the other witnesses to the older 
text instead of kai evOvs arooreNct avTov @de, have kat 
ev0us avTov amwoaTéA\Ae Tadw @de. That is to say, this 
clause becomes part of the reply put into the disciples’ 
mouths: Zhe Lord hath need of him, and will tmmediately 
send him back again hither. It certainly weakens the 
miraculous impression produced by the predicted success 
of the demand, when we learn that no more was asked 
for than a loan with the promise of immediate return. 
It is not surprising, then, that St Luke though, as I 
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believe, deriving his story from Mark, should omit this 
clause altogether. 

When we compare the forms with and without radu, 
I regard the former as having the claim to higher 
antiquity ; because if the wadw had not been in the 
original text, there appears no inducement for adding 
it; while, on the other hand, it is quite conceivable that 
though part of the original, it might have been left out 
on subsequent repetition of the story. My theory is 
that the form without zadw and with the future tense 
appeared first in the text of the Greek Matthew,! which 
I take to be some years later than Mark; and that 
subsequently copies of St Mark’s Gospel were altered 
into conformity with St Matthew’s text. 

We might suppose that the men who lent the colt 
were strangers to our Lord; but as the place was 
Bethany, where our Lord had friends with whom He 
afterwards went out to sleep, it may well be believed 
that they knew who 6 xipios was. A quite parallel case 


is that of our Lord’s sending two disciples to prepare 


a room for the Passover feast. {St Matthew tells the 
story as if the disciples were directed to go toa particular 
person. /St Mark, followed by St Luke, sends them 
to one apparently selected by chance. We need not 
anticipate the discussion as to which of these versions 
of the story is to be preferred, but the question is 
certainly raised in both cases as to the liability of a 
simple story to receive ornamental additions. 

A notable difference in St Matthew’s account is that 
whereas St Mark, St Luke, and St John tell of our 
Lord’s riding on a single animal (and indeed it is hard 
to understand how He could have ridden two, except 
in the sense that He rode one, and the other followed). 
“St Matthew tells that the ass and her foal were brought 


. \ to our Lord, and He is represented as sitting upon them. 
St Matthew’s language seems intended to bring the 
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narrative into closer verbal conformity with the prophecy 


1 It seems to me that St Matthew understood the passage in Mark in the 
same way that an ordinary reader understands our English version. 
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Upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.' ndeed 
St Mark’s account excludes the idea of our Lord’s 
riding on the mother ass; for he lays stress on the fact, 
which St Matthew omits, that the animal was one on 
which none before had sat; a thing likely to be true 
of the colt, but scarcely of the mother. ) eu 

The point deserves notice that St. Mark makesno_| 
mention of the prophecy..of.Zechariah. I suppose the 
explanation of this to be that St Mark wrote for Gentile 
readers in whom he could not assume acquaintance with 
the Jewish prophets. [Illustrations of the fulfilment of 
prophecy, such as St Matthew often notes, must have 
been dwelt on in Christian preaching from the earliest 
date of it; and though no doubt, as time went on, this 
topic was likely to be expanded, yet it is not likely to 
have been absent at any date however early. 

Now it seems to me that the reference to Zechariah 
in the present Matthew is likely to have been in the 
earliest form of that Gospel. It must surely have been 
in the mind of the disciples when they joined in the 
triumphal entry. We are expressly given to under-> Co 
stand that the colt on which our Lord rode had not; 
borne Him from the north, but was specially sine | 
for the express purpose of this entry. When it is sat 
that the Lord hath need of him, it cannot be supposed 
that it was for the mere purpose of carrying Him for 
the short remaining journey to Jerusalem, when He 
had come so much greater a distance without using 
its services; and therefore we are bound to ence Heat 
that the zeed was that of the fulfilment of prophecy. 
That St Luke has not here quoted the prophecy of 
Zechariah, leads, I think, to the inference that St Luke 
here uses no authority but Mark. The Fourth Evangelist 
certainly used both St Mark’s Gospel and St Luke’s; 
and I take it that it was their silence about the prophecy 
which elicited the remark (John xii. 16), that the disciples 
did not understand at the first what they were doing ; 


- a 


; 
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1 The R. V. of Zech. ix. 9 renders even upon a colt. 
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and that it was not till after Jesus was glorified that 
they observed the conformity of their actions with 
_ prophecy. 

~ ‘With regard to the conduct of the Pharisees on this 
occasion, we have to distinguish the statements of the 
different Evangelists. St Mark makes no mention of 
the presence of Pharisees in our Lord’s triumphant 
procession; and in fact we should not expect to find 
them there. The Pharisees of Jerusalem were not 
likely to have been previously informed of the intended 
arrival of the Galilean prophet and His retinue. St 
Matthew relates (xxi. 10), that the procession, when it 
reached the streets, took the people of Jerusalem by 
surprise, and set them enquiring Who zs this? Accord- 
ing to St Matthew, it was not on the roads, but in the 
Temple, to which our Lord paid His first visit, that 
offence was taken by the chief priests and scribes at 
the children who cried Hosanna to the Son of David, 
as well as at the casting of the traders out of the 
Temple. We _ should have concluded from St 
Matthew’s narrative that this took place on the very 
evening of His arrival. But St Mark places the cast- 
ing out of the traffickers on the next day; and seems to 
imply that on the first evening He had only looked 
round, and that His official visit was not made until 
the following day. As St Luke tells the story, the 
Pharisees would seem to have been members of the 
crowd in the procession; but St Luke has certainly 
compressed the story as told by St Mark, making no 
mention of the acclamations of the children in the 
Temple. The conclusion I draw from these facts is that 
the Aramaic Gospel had contained an account substan- 
tially in the form given in the Greek Matthew: that is 
to say, in which the Pharisees were mentioned, not as 
members of the triumphal procession, but as scandalised 
by the acclamations of the children, and our Lord as 
replying to them in the words of the eighth Psalm. St 


Mark’s account does not contradict this; and St Luke ~ 
seems to have but made a literary compression of — 


en ee ae 
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Matthew and Mark, and does not show possession of 
fuller historical information. 

I habitually confine my discussion to the Synoptic 
Gospels, because however useful the Fourth Gospel is 
aS a commentary, written by one with special sources 
of information, it is certainly of later date than the 
Synoptics, and represents the story believed at a some- 
what later time. Whenever that Gospel relates any- 
thing not contained in the Synoptics, the credibility of 
additions to the original story requires separate examina- 
tion. In the present case, St John adopts St Luke’s 
account that Pharisees were present at the triumphal 
procession ; which, however, according to him consisted 
exclusively of Galileans. His solution is that the 
miracle of the raising of Lazarus had made such a 
sensation that a great number of those who had come 
up for the feast, hearing that our Lord was coming in 
from Bethany went out to meet Him. 

St Matthew and St Mark had stated that it was at 
the village at the foot of the Mount of Olives that our 
Lord mounted the ass; and St Luke here states that it } 
was at the descent of the Mount of Olives that the | 
acclamations were raised. 


THE BARREN FIG TREE 


MARK xi, 12-14. MATT. xxi. 18, 19. 


The incident of the fig tree is omitted by St Luke, 
but copied by St Matthew. ) According to Matthew 
and Luke, our Lord’s cleansing of the Temple might 
be attributed to an outburst of indignation at seeing 
the house of prayer wearing the aspect of a market in 
which a stirring traffic was carried on. I attribute it 
to St Peter’s accurate recollection that St Mark is able 
to tell that our Lord, on His first visit, only looked 
round and observed the state of the holy place, but 
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that next morning He came in, resolved to use the 

authority which the multitude were willing to 

acknowledge in setting things right.| And St Mark 
 circumstantially relates that it was only on His way _ 

into the city that the incident of the barren fig tree 
__ took place. 

The Evangelist John tells that the disciples did not 
understand at the time all that was meant by the 
triumphal entry. Still less were they likely to appre- 
hend the lesson taught by this incident. Afterwards 
when so many loud professions of allegiance failed in 
the hour of trial, they must have been struck by the 
contrast between leaves and fruit. Probably another 
lesson may be taught by the fact, that since we are 
told that it is the nature of the fig tree to produce the 
fruit before the leaves, this fig tree may have been 
one which already had had fruit, though it had none 
now. It is easy to see that a lesson may be drawn 
from the fact that the tree was cursed, whose only 
merit was that it omce had fruit. Perhaps I sani have 
been wrong in supposing that it was last season’s figs 
which it was expected might be still remaining on the 
tree. It may have been a tree brought forward too 
early by a mild season, and which, if in leaf, might 

_be supposed to have fruit. The abnormal thing about 
' this tree was the presence of leaves, not the absence 
of fruit. The symbolic force of the parable remains 
the same, representing the contrast between the pro- 
-~fessed piety of the nation n and its practical irreligion ; 
' and no doubt the thought must have been present of 
__ the contrast between the eager allegiance of our Lord’s 
followers, and_what was foreseen of their desertion. 

I am disposed to think thatthe story of the barren 
fig tree was no part of the original Gospel, which I 
take to be the Aramaic Matthew. I consider that 
we have in Mark the story as it was circumstantially 
told by St Peter, who relates the casting out of the 
traffickers as not taking place till the following day ; 
but who tells, in order, how the barrenness of the 
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tree was noticed as our Lord was going in to the 
city in the morning, and its withering not until the 
next morning. St Matthew, following the order of 
his original, places the cleansing of the Temple on 
the first evening; and then, taking up St Mark’s 
narrative, is obliged to deviate from St Mark’s order. 


THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE 


MARK xi. 15-18. MATT, xxi. 12-17. LUKE xix. 45-48. 


Though I do not treat of the Fourth Gospel, I cannot 
help taking notice of the fact that that Gospel places 
this incident at the very commencement of our Lord’s 
ministry, while the Synoptics place it at the very 
close. This puts a testing strain on our belief in the 
infallibility of the Gospels. In this and in some other 
cases, even those who do not profess to maintain their 
infallibility, would much dislike to have to say boldly 
that the Synoptics are right and St John wrong. Yet 
the only other way of maintaining the absolute accuracy 
of both accounts, viz., that there had been two cleansings, 
does not commend itself to me; though I readily admit 
that if our Lord on a second visit found the same 
improprieties which had shocked Him before, He 
would naturally express His indignation in the same 
way. We are therefore not entitled to regard the 
present case as one of real contradiction between John 
and the Synoptics. If, however, there was only one 
cleansing, the Synoptics clearly place it at the right 
time. Gus Lord had come up to Jerusalem accom- 
panied by enthusiastic adherents, with whom His 

reputation was well established, not ie aha ae, | 
course of public teaching, but .by.many. mig ty works.) abe 
“It might have been no easy matter then to dispute 
His authority, especially when the feelings of pious 

men would readily sympathise with His righteous 
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indignation. But an unknown teacher coming up for 
the first time would not find his interference so easily 
acquiesced in. 
™ This then, is a branch of the wider difference 
between St John and the Synoptics, that the latter 
tell only of our Lord’s presence at that Passover during 
which His life was taken ; whereas the Fourth Gospel 
would lead us to believe that our Lord habitually 
attended the feasts in Jerusalem, and consequently 
was well known there as a teacher. We cannot speak 
very positively on this point without more informa- 
tion than we now possess as to whether it was at 
this period practically felt to be a matter of obligation 
that every Jew should attend the Jerusalem feasts. We 
need no other authority than the Acts to know that 
these annual feasts were times of gathering of Jews 
from all parts of the world; but it is not credible that 
every Jew went up to Jerusalem three times in the 
year; and it may well be believed that, in most 
individual cases, these visits to Jerusalem, instead of 
being paid annually, were made at irregular intervals. 
Our first idea would be that our Lord would set an 
example of punctilious observance of all the require- 
ments of the Mosaic law; yet we have no distinct 
evidence that He did; and it is quite possible that 
He may have judged that this was not the direction 
in which people needed to be urged, who were so 
constantly apt to satisfy themselves with the external 
and the trivial, while neglecting the inward and the 
important. So that we cannot tell whether One who 
was deemed by strict Jews to be lax in respect of 
Sabbath observance may not also have come short of 
their requirements in respect of attendance at feasts. 
Postponing the question whether St John is not right 
in representing our Lord as no stranger in Jerusalem, 
or whether St Matthew (xxi. 10) would not lead us to 
think that the inhabitants of Jerusalem were unacquainted 
with Him, and needed to be taught by the acclaiming 
multitude that He was she prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth 
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of Galilee, there still remains a minor difference between 
St John and the Synoptics. The latter represent the 
triumphal procession as but an incident in our Lord’s 
journey from the north, whereas St John would lead 
us to think of our Lord as having come up some time 
before to Bethany for the sake of Lazarus, and as having 
after that gone no further off than a city called Ephraim. 
In short, St John makes Bethany the starting-point of 
the triumphal procession, instead of its being merely 
a place at which our Lord arrived on His way to 


_ Jerusalem. 


It is an interesting question how long our Lord 
was teaching in the Temple on His last visit to the 


(city. St Mark’s imperfect tenses would lead us to think 


of some tolerable length of time. With respect to the 
expulsion from the Temple of the traffickers, instead 
of e€éBarev, he has ypéato éxBadrAexv, in which he is 
copied by St Luke. The cleansing of the Temple, 
then, as related by St Mark, was not a single act, 
but an ordinance enforced by our Lord on those who 
submitted to His authority, as long as they did so. 
We have the imperfects j¢iev, edidackev, €Xeyev, that 
is to say, He habitually did not permit vessels to be 


__ carried through the Temple; it was not merely once that 


He said, My house shall be called a house of prayer, but 


this was the Scripture authority by which He enforced 
His ordinance. It is a plain sign of posteriority in St 


| eee 


Matthew that he turns all these imperfects into aorists, 
and makes the history one merely of a single act of 
authority. St Luke retains much of St Mark’s language ; 
but while he leaves it undetermined whether there was 
more than a single expulsion of buyers and sellers, 
he makes the interpretation of édidacxey unmistakable, 
substituting for this imperfect tense jv didackwy To Kal’ 
nmepay ev TH ep. We are not bound to believe that this 
continuous course of action lasted only four or five days. 
Weare at liberty to accept St John’s account, that our 
Lord made His first protest against Temple profanation 
on an earlier visit to the sacred House, and to believe that 
2E 
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after an absence of a year or more, coming back with a 
number of Galilean disciples, He enforced His require- 
ments more vigorously. There is thus no harmonistic 
difficulty in reconciling John and Mark. 
r As to the duration of the last visit to Jerusalem, the 
fixing of the triumphal entry for the Sunday before the 
Crucifixion seems to me to depend rather on ecclesiastical 
than on Scripture authority, save that no doubt the 
ecclesiastical dates exhibit the way in which the Scriptures 
were understood at the time that dates for commemoration 
were fixed. In the Synoptic Gospels, the only date 
specified is the time that the Sanhedrim resolved on 
the death of Jesus, which is stated to have been ¢wo 
days before the Passover (Matt. xxvi. 2; Mark xiv. 1). 
There must have been some days of public teaching 
previously (whether on this or on a former visit) such as 
to convince the Jewish authorities that this Galilean 
prophet was a dangerous person who had gained so 
much influence among the people already, and was 
likely to gain so much more, that it was to be appre- 
hended that He might raise an insurrection which might 
endanger the existence of the nation. How many days 
of public teaching there were the Evangelists have not 
told us. We should certainly suppose that the Galilean 
pilgrims did not commence their journey so early as 
to make it necessary for them to spend a long time in 
Jerusalem before the feast. When St Mark has told of 
our Lord’s arrival in Jerusalem, and of His teaching 
in the Temple, he goes on to say (xii. 1) that He 
began to speak unto them in parables. But we can 
lay no stress on this word degan, it being, as I have 
already pointed out, St Mark’s usual formula when a 
continuous course of action is mentioned for the first 
time. St Luke merely tells us that the challenge of 
_the scribes to our Lord, to tell them by what authority 
He acted, was made oz one of the days, as He was 
teaching in the Temple. St Matthew is equally indefinite, 
though he confirms St Mark’s account that it was not 
merely one parable that was spoken on this occasion ; 
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and he has preserved for us the parable of the 
man who directed his two sons to work in his 
_vineyard. 

_ The Jewish rulers must be acknowledged to have 


/ had good grounds for apprehension as to the disposi- 
as 


tion of our Lord’s followers. It was evident that, 
in the view of these disciples, a crisis had aiicad. 
They evidently meant nothing less than a proclama- 
tion of His sovereignty when they brought Him in, 
riding in the manner in which it had been predicted 


_that the King should arrive, and hailing Him with 


/ acclamations of =MHosauna.to the Sonof.David, which 


/ 


~resounded in the Temple itself. Unless the rulers \ 


were prepared to accept Him as their King, and 
under His command to embark in a rebellion against 
Rome, in the success of which they had no belief, 
these treasonable cries could not be permitted. } 
Jesus was then asked whether His disciples had 
His sanction for claiming the honours which théy 
were ascribing to Him; and when He fully accepted) 
them, it became, in the minds of the rulers, a political 
necessity to destroy Him. The Fourth Evangelist very 
clearly describes (xi. 48) what must have been the 
natural feelings of a prudent magistrate: Jf we let \ 
him thus alone, all men will believe on him; and the 
Romans will come and take away both our ae and our / By 
nation. The only difference is that St John describes 
these sentiments as excited by the raising of Lazarus 
some weeks earlier, a fact with which the Synoptic 
Evangelists show no acquaintance. Regarding, as I 
do, our written Gospels as but records of the narratives 
delivered wzva voce by the first witnesses, I feel no 
distress at ordinary omissions, or discrepancies, which 
are sufficiently accounted for by the necessarily frag- 
mentary character of the records of the narratives 
which have been preserved. Yet I do feel that the 
absence from the Synoptics of any mention of the 
raising of Lazarus is a great stumbling-block. This is 
an event which, according to St John’s account, made 
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a great sensation, and which we should imagine nobody 
who knew of it would omit. 

The Fourth Evangelist seems to me to have known 
the localities, and to have had some trustworthy sources 
of information. Yet all agree that his account is later 
than that of the Synoptics, and I have not always 
confidence in accepting additions which he makes to 
the previously published story. The best theory I 
can make about him is that he was the Apostle John’s 
‘‘hermeneutes”’ and assistant, with whom that Apostle 
could not dispense, even if he knew Greek, as he 
probably did. For an Eastern might be able to under- 
stand Greek, and even to speak it well enough for 
commercial purposes, and yet not feel himself competent 
to address an audience in that language. It remains 
for enquiry whether this assistant was not capable of 
ornamenting or making additions to the stories he heard 
from the Apostle. But in the present case, the Fourth 
Evangelist gives no countenance to an idea which had 
suggested itself to me, that our Lord might have been 
on this occasion some days in Jerusalem teaching those 
who had come up to purify themselves for the Feast. 
And, on reflection, I see that such a supposition must 
be rejected ; for the whole effect of the triumphal entry 
would have been lost if Jesus had been publicly in 
Jerusalem for any time before. And after the entry, 
things would proceed very rapidly : the enthusiasm of 
His adherents, the cries of Hosanna, the apprehensions 
of the rulers, and the resolve to deliver this pretender 
to the Romans. 

It is from the Fourth Evangelist that the received 
ecclesiastical dates have been derived. St John dates 
our Lord’s coming to Bethany as szx days before the 
Passover. It is not likely that He would travel on the 
Sabbath, so that Sunday is the earliest available date 
for His coming to Bethany; and as this Evangelist 
makes Friday the day of the Passover, we have the six 
days made out, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday. One passage in St John’s Gospel 
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seems to me to have been overlooked in this calculation, 
z.e., John xii. 12, which places the triumphal entry ox 
the morrow after the arrival at Bethany, that is to say, 
only on the Monday. I have no time to examine how 
this statement of St John’s is explained away, beyond 
saying that it seems to me that those who fixed this 
day for ecclesiastical purposes did not accept this state- 
ment, but followed the Synoptic Evangelists in placing 
it before the supper at Bethany. I think that the account 
of this supper, of which I shall have presently to speak, 
formed part of the ‘‘ primitive Gospel” which, as | take 
it, was the Aramaic Matthew. 

St Mark describes those who were offended at our 
Lord’s citation of Psalm viii. 2 as of dpyvepets Kat ot 
ypaupareis. St Luke in the parallel passage (xix. 47) 
plainly copied from Mark, adds cat of atpwro Tov 
Aaov. We are told here, for the first time in the 
Synoptic Gospels, of the hostility of the chief priests 
to our Lord, but His interference where the Temple 
was concerned might well provoke their opposition. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF THE FIG TREE. 
MARK xi. 19-25 (26, A.V.). MATT. xxi. 20-22. 


Compare also the reason given for the ill-success of 
the disciples in dealing with the epileptic, Matt. xvii. 20, 
a passage not given in the corresponding section of 
Mark. Compare also our Lord’s answer, Luke xvii. 6, 
to the disciples’ prayer, /ucrease our Faith. 


MARK xi. 19. MATT. xxi. 17. 
Kal drav dé éyévero, éEeropevovTo Kal xaradurwv avrovs €&fOev Ew 
éfw THs moews. Tis Toews els Bybaviav, Kat nidicAn 


e€xel. 

St Matthew here alters Mark’s imperfect e€ezopevovro 
into aorists. St Mark clearly means us to understand 
that our Lord’s regular custom on those days was to 
teach in the Temple by day, and go out of the city 
in the evening. 

None of the other Evangelists states so emphatically 
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the doctrine that you can get anything by prayer, if 
you only ask with full confidence that your prayer 
will be granted. Disappointments must have occurred 
so often that we can well believe that those who 
reported our Lord’s sayings viva voce, or in writing, 
would be tempted to soften down so strong a saying. 

The principle incorporated in the Lord’s prayer, 
as we have it now, that we have no right to ask for 
forgiveness from God, if we do not ourselves forgive 
those who have offended against us, is implied also 
in Matt. xviii. 21 and the following verses. But 
the connexion here is less obvious. Yet both here 
and in the passage in Matthew, just referred to, the 
same account can be given. hen our Lord teaches 
the omnipotence of prayer, He feels it necessary to 
give a caution, lest the disciples should use prayer 
to avenge their own wrongs es invoking a curse on 
those who had offended them.; So on this solitary 
occasion of our Lord’s invoking a curse, He cautions 
His disciples that the spirit which-would seek vengeance 
on.another is incompatible with the obtaining forgive- 
ness of the punishment. to which our own sins had 
made us liable. 





THE CHALLENGE OF OUR LORD'S 
AUTHORITY 


LUKE =x. I, 2, 


MARK xi. 27, 28. 


Kai épxovrar madw els 
"Tepoo dupa. Kal & TQ 
iep@ TéepiTaTovvTos avrod 
Epxovrat mpos avrov oi 
apxvepets Kal of ypauma- 
rets kat of mpecBurepo Kal 
é\eyov atrw, *Ev oia 
éfovola Tatra movets; i 
tis gor €OwKkev THY €&oU- 
ciavy talrnv wa Taira 
TOLTS 5 


MATT. xxi. 23. 


Kai é\@6vros avrov eis 
To lepoy mpoopOay abr 
diddoKovTe of apxeepels Kal 
oi mpecBitrepo Tov aod 
Aéyovtes, "Ev rola éovcig 
TavUTa moveis; Kat Tis cot 
Zdwkey Thy efovolay Tav- 
THY 5 


Kat éyévero év mig Tov 
huepGv dvddoKovTos avrou 
Tov dady év TH lep@ kat 
evaryyehtfopevou éméoTn- 
cay ob dpxvepets kat ot 
ypappmarets ody Tots Tpeo- 
Burépos, Kat elmay 2e- 
yovTes mpos avrév, Himdy 
ju év toig é£ovelg Tatra 
moveis, 7) Ths éoTw O dovs 
co. Thy é£ovclay TavTyny. 


“Tt is evident here that St Matthew and St Luke have 


‘a common authority independent of Mark. St Mark 
tells that this challenge was made to our Lord when He 
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was walking in the Temple, St Matthew and St Luke 
agree in saying that it was while He was teaching there, 
and Luke adds kai evayyeArGouevov. Matthew and Luke 
also agree in using a simpler form of question than 
Mark’s pleonastic, By what authority doest thou these 


things ? or who gave thee this authority to do these things? — 


It is no doubt possible that the other two Evangelists 
might, if both used fia 4 have independently simplified 
whole section that comiliences here was to be found 
in an authority older than Mark, used by all three 
Synoptics. 

It cannot be said that this challenge of our Lord’s 
authority was quite unprovoked, for it was rather He 
and His disciples who had challenged the constituted_ 
authorities. That He did exercise authority is evident ; 


and it was natural that He should be asked in whats 
capacity He claimed it. Those who put the question / 
were not casual witnesses of His acts; but a formal 


deputation from the chief. priests, the scribes, and the 
elders of the people. 

Weare not right in regarding this question as one 
put by captious opponents anxious to puzzle Him ; such 
as that put by the Sadducees, as to whom a man, who 
had married more wives than one, would have as his 
wife in the resurrection. The present was a question 
which prudent rulers were well justified in putting. 
If it was only as a prophet that He exercised His 
authority, ecclesiastical tribunals might investigate His 
claim ; but undoubtedly it was as King that many of 
His followers were paying Him homage; and if He 
accepted it in that capacity, a collision with the 
Roman Government would be inevitable if the Jewish 
magistrates permitted such an agitation to go on 
unchecked. Yet the question, if only intended to 
embarrass our Lord, was well calculated to produce 
that effect, obliging Him either to throw cold water 
on the enthusiasm of His followers, or else to encourage 
a zeal which threatened to be dangerous. 


\ Nae 0 


Aas 
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LORDS REPERY 


| OUR LORD’S REPLY TO THE CHALLENGE 
| OF HIS AUTHORITY 


MARK Xi. 29, 30. 

‘O 5é "Inoobs eirev av- 
rots, “Emepwricw vpds 
éva Ndyov, Kal amoxplOnré 
pot, Kal épw duty év tole 
éfovela Tatra mow’ Td 
Bdrriopa Td *"Iwdvou é& 
ovpavod qv  é€& avOpw- 
mov; amoKxplOnré mot. 


MATT. xxi. 24, 25a. 

"AroxpiOels [dé] 6 *I7- 
gods eimev avrois, "Epw- 
Thow vpuads Kayw Ndyov 
éva, Ov édv eimnré poe 
Kayo tuiv épw ev mola 
éfovola Tatra mow" Td 
Barricua 7d “Iwdvov o- 
Oev fv; €& ovpavov 7 €& 
avOpwrwy 5 


Thus far we may notice two 
Matthew and Luke agree against 
important, but which still must be taken notice of as 
confirming the conclusion at which we had already 
arrived, that in this section the other two Evangelists 
are not dependent on Mark, but that all are following a 
common authority. The two points are, the beginning 
of our Lord’s reply with azoxp:8eis, and the cayo. 


MARK Xi. 31-33. 


Kal dvedoyifovro mpos 
éaurods déyovres, "Hav 
elwpev, “HE ovpavod, pei, 
Awa rb [ody] otk émiorev- 
care avT@; adda eiTw- 
bev, "HE avOpwrwv s—égo- 
Bovuvro Tov dxdov, dmravres 
yap elxov rov “Iwdvny 
dvrws bri mpopyrys Hv. 
kal dmoxpibévres TH *In- 
cov Aéyovow, OvK oida- 
per. 
avrots, Ovdé éyw byw 
buiv év mola ééovela Tavra 
TOW. 


In this, as in other instances; the 


kal 6’Inoous déye. 


MATT. xxi. 250-27. 


Oi dé dtedoyifovro ev 
éaurois )éyovres, Hav 
elrwuev, “HE ovpavod, épet 
new, A Ti odv ovK émto- 
revoate atT@m; édv dé 
elmmpev, “HE dvOpwrwr, 
poBovueba Tov dor, 
TwavTes yap ws mpopyrny 
éxovoew Tov "Iwdvnv' Kat 
dmoxpibévres 7H *Inood 
elrav, Ovx oldapev. Edy 
avrots kal avrés, OVdE éyw 
héyw duty év rola éEovcia 
TAUTO TOL, 


LUKE xx. 3, 4. 


’ArroxpiOels Se elirev 
mpos avrovs, *Epwricw 
buas Kayo Ddyor, kat 


elmaTé pot, Td Bamriopa 
*"Iwavou €& ovpavod jv 7 
€& avOpwrwr ; 


points in which 
Mark, 


not very 


LUKE xx. 5-8. 


Oi dé cuvedoyicavrTo 
mpos €aurovs AévyorTes Ort, 
"Hav eimwpev, "HE ovpa- 
vow, €pet, Aca Tt ovx ét- 
otevoate alt@; éav o€ 
elmwpev, “EE dvOpwrwr, 
6 ads das KaradiOdoer 
Neds, mwemewpévos yap 
éoTtw "Iwavynv mpopyrnv 
elvac’ Kal amexplOnoay uy 
eldévar ré0ev. Kal 6’In- 
cous elev avrots, Ovde 
eyo éyw tulvy é&v ola 
éfovela Tatra mow. 


relation between 


Matthew and Mark is one of simple copying, whiie 
St Luke has attempted to tell the story in his own words. 

Mark xi. 32.—There is here an anacoluthon in Mark ; 
and the other two Evangelists seem to show their 
dependence on Mark by correcting this: St Matthew 
somewhat unskilfully, St Luke in an abler manner ; 
St Mark has But should we say, From men—they feared 
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the multitude. St Matthew removes the grammatical 
awkwardness, Jf we shall say, From men, we fear the 
multztude; yet was it likely that they should make 
such frank confession of their cowardice? St Luke 
puts it in a form which they might conceivably have 
used, A// the people will stone us. 

A careless reader might imagine that Jesus here 
avoided, by a clumsy evasion, to answer the question 
put to Him, namely, by asking another irrelevant 
question. But His question was not irrelevant. We 
know from St John’s Gospel that our Lord’s first 
disciples were led to join Him in consequence of the 
testimony borne Him by John the Baptist; and to 
this the same Evangelist represents our Lord as Him- 
self referring (John v. 33-36). The testimony borne 
by John to our Lord is related in the earliest record 
of the preaching of John (Matt. iii. 11; Mark i. 7; Luke 
iii. 16). One mightier than himself was to come after 
him. The present passage shows that the Baptist’s 
testimony was known not only to the disciples, but to 
the Jewish rulers, for they were well aware of the retort 
to which they would be liable if they acknowledged the 
authority of the Baptist. 

Our Lord’s mode of dealing with the challenge made 
Him, must have completely satisfied His immediate 
hearers, the majority of whom had long recognised 
John as a prophet, who knew that our Lord’s opponents 
would alienate general sympathy if they did not 
recognise it too, and who did not need that the topic 
should be developed at length, that the acceptance of 
John necessarily involved the acknowledgment of the 
authority of Jesus. But if our Lord thus gained a 
logical victory, His opponents obtained a_ political 
success. The report brought back by the deputation 
must have convinced the rulers of the necessity of 
putting a check on teaching which threatened to be 
dangerous. This new prophet, who was exercising 
semi-royal authority, was loudly hailed as King by 
enthusiastic followers, and He did not decline their 
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homage; when asked to silence the children who 
announced His regal dignity, He refused; now when 
given the opportunity of saying whether He put on 
any lower grounds the authority which He exercised, 
He evaded the question. What other judgment could 
they form than that a rebellion against Roman rule 
was contemplated, of which Jesus was to be the head, 
but which sober judgment condemned as doomed to 
failure, disastrous not only to the ringleaders, but to 
the nation? 


THE PARABLE OF THE WICKED 


HUSBANDMEN 
MARK Xil. Ia. MATT. xxi. 33a. LUKE xx. 9a. 
Kal #péaro avrots év "A\Anv tapaSorny "Hpéaro 6€ mpds Tov 
mapaBorats Nader. aKkovoarte. adv A€yerv THY mapaBo- 


Any ravrny. 


St Matthew has just related the parable of the man 
who bade his two sons work in his vineyard, a parable 
not recorded by St Mark. He therefore could not use 
Mark’s jpéaro. St Luke copies the 7p€aro; but, if it is 
not too audacious a thing to say, I do not think he 
understood St Mark’s use of this formula. There is no 
precedent in Mark for He began to speak THIS parable. 
Luke tempts us to ask, If He only began to speak this 
parable, how did He go on? St Mark here only gives 
one parable, and St Luke copies that one. But St 
Matthew here gives three; viz., he prefixes the story 
of the man who had two sons—the one obedient in word, 
the other in deed—and he adds the story of the king 
who made the marriage feast. The question arises, 
Were the three parables in the common source of 
Matthew and Mark? or did St Matthew, in copying 
Mark, fill up his bare outline with details which he 
found elsewhere, and which he thought could be 
advantageously placed here? We have a parallel case 
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in Matt. xiii., where St Matthew records several 
parables, only two of which are given at length by 
St Mark, though he intimates that other parables were 
spoken at the same time. Was St Mark here the 
abridger? or St Matthew the amplifier? It may be 
said, on the one hand, that St Matthew elsewhere seems 
to use his liberty in putting together sayings closely 
related to each other. On the other hand, it is quite 
plain that St Mark habitually contented himself with 
giving specimens of his Master’s discourses, and did not 
attempt to preserve everything. 


MARK xii. 10. 


"AutedGva  dvOpwros 
epvrevoev, Kai TrepréOnKev 
ppaynov Kat dpvéev wrro- 
Anvioy Kal wKoddunoev 
mupyov, Kat €£édero avrov 
yewpyots, Kal dredjunoev. 


MATT. xxi. 330. 


"AvOpwiros jv oixodec- 
woTnS GoTis Epvrevoev 
aumedGva Kal payknov 
avr@ mepieOnkev Kal dputev 
év alt@ Anvoy kal wKod6- 
pnoev tupyov, Kal é&édeTo 
avrov yewpryots, Kal drre- 
Onunocev. 


LUKE xx. 96. 


"AvOpwros  épirevoev 
dumehwva, Kat €é£édero 
avrov yewpyots, Kal arre- 
Onunoev xpdvous ixavous, 


We must here contrast the almost slavish fidelity 
with which either St Matthew copies Mark, or both 
their original, with the freedom exercised by St Luke, 
who cuts out the details which are not essential to the 
story. It is probable that St Matthew copies Mark; 
but I have already expressed my belief that St Mark 
himself used an earlier document, and it may be some 
confirmation of this that Matthew and Luke both begin 
with an ayOpw7rog not found in Mark. 


LUKE xx. 10-12. 
Kal xaipy deéorethev 


MATT. xxi. 34-36. 
"Ore dé Hyyiwev 6 Katpds 


MARK Xil. 2-5. 


Kat daéorei\ev mpods 


Tods yewpyous TH Kaipw 
dodAov, Wa mapa Toev 
yewpyav AdByn amd Trav 
kapT@v Tod dumedwvos* 
kat NaBdrTes avrov édetpav 
kal dwéorewWay Kevov, Kal 
wadw améoreev pos 
avrovs dANov Sovdov: Ka- 
Kelvoy éxepariwoay Kal 
nTiwacav. Kat &dAXov 
admwéorethev’ KaKEtvor 
amwéxTewav, Kat mo\)ovs 
GdXous, ods pev dépovtes 
ods 6€ droxrévyurtes. 


Tov KapTwv, améoreev 
rods dovAous avrov mpos 
Tous yewpyovs AaBew Tovs 
Kapmovs avrov. Kal da- 
Bovres oi ~yewpyot Tovs 
SovAous avrov dy wev edet- 
pay, dv dé déxrewav, dv 
dé éAGoBdrAncay, mary 
dméaretdev Adous Sovdous 
mrelovas TOY Tpwrwv, Kal 
éroingay avrois woavTws. 


xpos TOvs ‘yewpyovs dov- 
Nov, twa dd Tov Kapmov 
Tou dumedwvos Swaovow 
avr@* of dé yewpyol éé- 
amécréikavy §=avrov  ei- 
payres xevév. Kal mpocé- 
Gero érepov mépuwat Sovdov* 
oi dé KdKeivov Jdeipaytes 
kal drydoavres éfamé- 
arethay Kevdv. kal mpo- 
aéGero Tplrov mépwat* ob 
dé xal rovrov tpavuarl- 
gavres €£éBador. 
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St Matthew’s version is a real abridgment of St 
Mark’s, but gives no idea that he is drawing from any 
different source. St Luke is drawing directly from 
Mark; like him, he mentions the successive sending of 
three servants, but does not narrate the subsequent 
sending of many others. According to St Mark’s 
account, it would seem that it was only the third 
messenger who was killed; those sent previously 
having been only wounded. St Luke does not tell of 
the killing of any before the Master’s own Son. I 
attribute this to St Luke’s freedom of narration, and 
not to the use of a different source. 


MARK xii. 6-11. 


"Ere éva etxev, viov 
dyarnrov’ améotet\ev 


aitov oxarov mpos avrovs 
Néywy Ort, "Evtpamjoov- 
Tat Tov vidy mov. €KELVOL 
dé of yewpryol mpos Eauvrovs 
elmav é7t, Otros éoTw Oo 
KAnpovémos* OevTE a7roK- 
Telvwpev avTév, Kal nu 
éorat  KAnpovomia. Kat 
AaBdvres améxTeway av- 
Tov, Kal é&éBadov avrov 
éiw Tod dumeh@vos. Ti 
mwownoet O KUptos TOU ap- 
meA@vos 3 é€NevoeTAL Kal 
amohéoer Tovs yewpyous, 
Kal Owoer TOY auTedova 
Gros. Ovde THY ypapny 
TavTny avéyvwre, Alfov 
dv amedokivacay ot oixko- 
douovvres, otros éyeviOn 
els kepadyy ywrias* mapa 
Kupiov éyéveto atin, Kal 
éorw OavpactTiy év dpbadh- 
Mots NMA ; 


St Luke and St Mark here agree in adding to vier 
St Luke, I think, has Mark 
for his sole authority, but St Matthew also makes 
use of an authority independent of Mark. 


the adjective ayaryrov. 


MATT. xxi. 37-42. 


Yorepov dé améorethev 
mpos avtovs Tov viov av- 
Tov éywy, “Evrpamijoov- 
Tat Tov vidv pov. ot dé 
yewpyol iddvres Toy vidv 
eirov é€v éavTois, Otros 
é€oTw 0 KAnpovomos* deiTe 
amoKTelywuev avTov Kal 
oxapev Thy KAnpovowiav 
avrov" Kat AaBdvTes ad- 
Tov €£€Badov Ew Tod ap- 
weA@vos Kal améKTeway. 
drav obv EON 6 KUptos TOD 
adume@vos, Tl mowjoet Tots 
yewpryots éxelvois ; éyou- 
cw att@, Kaxods kaxws 
dmonece. avrovs, Kat 
Toy dpmTedwva eEKOWoeTaL 
GXos + ~yewpryots, olrives 
amrobwcovew avT@ Tovs 
Kapmovs €v Tos Katpois 
avrwv. ever avrots 6’1n- 
gods, Ovdémrore avéyvwre 
év rais ypagats, Al@ov dy 
admedokiwacay ot OoiKkodo- 
poovres ovTos éyev7On eis 
Kepadiy ywrias’ mapa 
Kupiov éyéveto atiryn, Kai 
éorw Oavpacth év opGand- 


Mots Hav ; 


er 


LUKE xx. 13-17. 

Hivev 6€ 0 kvptos Tob 
dumenwvos, Ti mounow ; 
méuyw Tov vidy wou Tov 
dyamrnrév' isws rTovrov 
EVTPATHTOVTAL. iddvTes 
d€ avrov ot yewpyol dte- 
hoylfovro mpds a&dAjdovs 
éyorvres, Otrés éoTw 6 
KAnpovduos* dmroKxrelywuev 
avrév, wa huwy yévnrat 
7 KAnpovopias Kat éxBad- 
évTes alrov €&w Tod ap- 
jTeAwvos améxrewav. Ti 
obv moujoet avrois 6 KUpLos 
Tod dumeNwvos 3 ENeUoETAL 
kal dmokéoer Tovs yewp- 
yous tovrous, kat dwoer 
TOV Gumedwva 4dXous. 
dxovoavtes dé elrav, My 
yévoro. 6 6€ éuBdéWas 
avrots elev, Ti ovv éoriv 


TO yeypappévov Tovro, 
Al@ov év dedoxivacay 
oi oixodomovrvTes, ovTos 


éyevnOn els Kepadyny yw- 
vlas ; 


All the 
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same, St Matthew verbally follows Mark with wonderful 
closeness. The ayamyros seems to have been suggested 
by Isaiah v. 1. St Luke’s use of Isaiah is made still 
plainer by the continuation ti zouow (Isaiah v. 4). 
St Mark speaks of the husbandmen without expression 
of censure ; St Matthew cannot restrain his indignation : 
the husbandmen are yewpyois exeivois, and again, KaKOUS 
Kak@s amoNécer avTovs, and they are contrasted with the 
other husbandmen, who will render the fruits in their 
season. It may be doubted whether the rovrovus in 
Luke’s rovs yewpyous TovTous represents some word corre- 
sponding to Matthew’s éxeivors in the common original, 
or whether the addition of some such word is but a 
natural literary improvement. ‘The éy rots Katpois avTa@v 
in Matthew takes up the xca:pos, with which, in all three 
Evangelists, the parable begins. 

We note also the difference that according to Mark, 
the answer to the question ti rowjoe is given by our 
Lord Himself; in Matthew by the hearers. The 
explanation seems to be that the +i zoujoe in Mark is 
merely rhetorical, and that St Matthew regarded it as 
a question put to the Pharisees, their answer to which 
must be recorded. St Luke agrees with St Matthew 
in representing the quotation from the Psalms as elicited 
by something said by the hearers, but he represents 
them as at once catching the meaning of our Lord’s 
words, and interrupting with uy yévorro. In St Matthew’s 
account, our Lord Himself is represented as bringing out 
the full meaning of the parable. 


MATT. xxi. 43. 


Awd Tobro Néyw bylv dri dpOjceTac dd’ buwv | Bacirela 
ToD Oeod Kal SoOjcerar Over WovotyTe Tos Kaptrovs avTjs. 


We have every reason to adhere to St Mark’s simple 
narrative, leaving out this addition of St Matthew’s, and 
also the uy yévorro, for the introduction of which St Luke 
has no support from the other two Evangelists. St Luke, 
however, makes another addition at the end. 
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LUKE xx. 18. 
Ilds 6 meow ém éxelvov Tov NiPov auvOX\acOjoeTae 
ép’ dv & ay wéog, AcKuHoet adror. 

It is a very nice question of textual criticism whether 
this addition has not also the support of Matthew. An 
overwhelming amount of the Greek testimony, including 
Bx, adds Matt. xxi. 44, which verbally agrees with Luke 
xx. 18, except that for éz’ éxeivoy Tov \i0ov Matthew 
has éxt tov AlQov rovrov. The case for omission in 
Matthew rests mainly on D and on Old Latin versions. 
References by Origen leave it doubtful whether he is 
quoting Matthew or Luke; but Origen sometimes used 
Western MSS., and if the disputed words are not 
genuine, they must be counted as among what Westcott 
and Hort call ‘‘ Western non-interpolations.” Without 
any theory, the fact may be admitted that a text of 
Matthew which did not contain the words in question 
was at one time in circulation, though it would seem 
not in extensive circulation. We may safely conclude 
that they were not in the Aramaic Matthew. It seems 
to me probable that the verse in dispute came from 
Luke; but, even if it were so, that we know too little 
of the comparative dates to be certain, even on that 
supposition, that it could not have been part of the 
Greek Gospel from the first. 


MARK xii. 12. 


Kal éfjrovy avrov Kpa- 
Thoat, Kat époBnOncay 
Tov dxdov, eyywoav yap 
drt mpos avrovs THY Tapa- 
Bodny elrev. Kai apévTes 
atrov amr7nr@av. 


MATT. xxi. 45, 46. 


Kai dxovoavtes oi ap- 
Xlepets Kal of Papicator 
Tas mapaBodas avrov éy- 
vwooay ore wept avrav 
héyer* Kat (nrodvTes av- 
Tov Kparjoa éepoBHOncav 
Tovs OxXous, Emel eis Tpo- 
pyrnv avrov etxov. 


LUKE xx. 19. 


Kai éfjrnoay of ypap- 
Marets Kal olf dpxvepeis 
émiBarely ém adrov ras 
xXeipas év airy TH dpa, 
Kal €poBynOnoay Tov adv, 
éyvaoay yap ort mpos av- 
Tovs elmev THY TapaBorny 
TAUTNV. 


Note St Mark’s care of his imperfects in e&jrovy, and 
St Luke’s indifference in eGjrycav. 
certainly a continuous act. 

There appeared now no reason to doubt the seditious 
designs of our Lord’s followers, and no reason to expect 
that He would Himself disclaim the dangerous title of 
King, which they were offering Him. 


They sought was 


On the contrary, 
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He braved the hostility of the rulers; for the only inter- 
pretation of His parable was that in anticipation of their 
designs against Himself, He was charging them with 
being the habitual murderers of God’s messengers. 
They decided, therefore, that it was a political necessity 
to remove Him; and now they were seeking how to lay 
hold on Him without raising a popular tumult. Either 
they must elicit some utterance from Him which would 
alienate from Him the sympathy of the people; or else 
they must find means to apprehend Him in the absence 
of the people. The former plan they first tried, and 
they failed; in the latter they succeeded. 


THE, TRIBUTE’ MONEY 


MARK xii. 13-17. MATT. “xii, 15-22, LUKE xx. 20-26. 


In place of St Mark’s déperé wor dyvapiov, St Matthew 
and St Luke substitute for dépere, which is scarcely suit- 
able, ewidetEare and dei£are respectively. But possibly 
St Mark represents the testimony of an eye-witness 
who had seen that the denarius had to be sought and 
brought. 

It must be pointed out, in the first place, that this 
question about the tribute money had no connexion 
with that previously put as to our Lord’s claim to the 
authority which He was exercising. The questions 
were put by different persons and at different times. 
The question about our Lord’s authority was put 
officially, viz., by the chief priests and the elders, or 
members of the ruling body; it was only after He had 
evaded answering it that the Pharisees took counsel 
how they might destroy Him, and got the Herodians 
to join them in putting to Him, as private men, a still 
more embarrassing question. The reason for calling 
attention to the fact that one of these interviews was 
quite distinct from the other is that light is here cast 
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on St Matthew’s method of working, in putting different 
anecdotes together, and on his probable dependence on 
Mark. St Matthew copies verbally the words with 
which St Mark closes his account of the first interview 
(kat agpevres avtov ammdOay), and puts them at the end 
of the second, viz., this one about the tribute money. 

That the question was really put, not for the purpose 
of obtaining information, but of ensnaring our Lord, 
is assumed by all the Evangelists, who relate it as so 
understood by our Lord Himself. But the subject was 
one on which they were well entitled to ask Him to 
give a ruling, the matter being one in debate between 
Jewish teachers at the time, and as to which one who 
was honoured as a rabbi was properly consulted. In 
practice, no doubt, the tribute had to be paid; but 
could it be theoretically justified for men who were 
proud to be still living under a theocracy? I can 
remember how, when I was a boy, theory and practice 
were reconciled on a similar question. It was against 
the Quaker conscience to pay Church rates; and these 
it was the duty of the churchwardens to collect. They 
used to go into the Quakers’ shops, and when the 
owner pleaded a conscientious objection to paying, 
they used to go to the tills and take out the right sum ; 
and, on the Quaker principle of non-resistance, the 
robbery was quietly submitted to. 

The question put by the rulers had failed of effect 
because our Lord’s answer was capable of a double 
interpretation. He clearly claimed to exercise authority 
such as that to which the Baptist had been entitled ; 
and this answer was the more forcible if I am right 
in thinking that the claim of Jesus to be John’s 
successor was more generally recognised than modern 
readers admit. But about John there was a double 
opinion: in popular belief he was undoubtedly a 
prophet, entitled to speak with divine authority; in 
the opinion of Herod’s partisans, who no doubt had 
sympathisers in Jerusalem, he was one who had been 
justly put to death for seditious utterances against 
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constituted authority. The question about tribute 
money was one most skilfully devised to bring about 
a crisis, having the most innocent aspect, yet with 
deep political tendencies. 

We need not be surprised if the Pharisees and the 
Herodians, though at opposite poles of theological 
Opinion, were united by their common hostility to 
Jesus, whose influence with the multitude both felt to 
be dangerous. Though St Luke does not mention the 
co-operation of Herod’s party in the present attempt to 
ensnare our Lord, yet the whole of St Mark’s narrative 
shows that during the last year of the life of Jesus He had 
not felt Himself safe in Herod’s jurisdiction. He could 
no longer make Capernaum His headquarters; and 
wherever He went He tried to conceal His presence, 
and discouraged the publication of His miraculous 
acts. It could not have been acceptable news at 
Herod’s court that John’s work was being still actively 
carried on. 

In our Lord’s reply to this attempt to ensnare Him, 
the general question of submission to a foreign yoke, 
which had not been formally raised, was put aside, and 
the question of paying taxes was treated as a case of 
the general principle that every one is entitled to get his 
own. Modern casuists have raised doubts whether this 
principle was applicable to the present case; but this 
point must be determined by the general feeling of men 
at the time, and not by our modern rules. We ourselves 
might hold that the denarius was the property of the 
man who held it, no doubt in return for value given ; 
and not the property of the state which coined it. Yet 
no one denies the right of the state to make a profit on 
its coinage. Our own state makes a large profit on 
its silver coinage, the intrinsic value of these coins 
being much below the nominal value. The result, then, 
of our Lord’s answer was that instead of His forfeiting 
the allegiance of His followers, they were filled with 
admiration of Him. They all understood the treachery 
of the question, and the difficulty of answering it with- 
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out offence, and they greatly admired their Master’s 
tact. It is evident that the answer which the questioners 
expected and hoped to elicit was one which would 
bring Him into collision with the Roman Government. 
This is plain from their flattering address: ‘‘If you 
evade our question it can only be that you are afraid 
to speak your mind openly. If you fear the face of 
man no more than the Baptist did, do not shrink 
from telling us openly if we are wrong in paying 
tribute.” 

Mark xii. 14, éz’ dAnOeias.—St Matthew understands 
the clause as describing the manner in which Jesus 
taught the way of God, but removes all ambiguity by 
a transposition, tyv ddov tov Oeouv ev adyPeia didackess. 
The R.V. of Mark reduces the saying to, Of a@ truth 
thou teachest the way of God. If the passage stood alone, 
it might well be maintained that this was the correct 
translation of St Mark’s Greek words; but I cannot 
reject the commentary given by St Matthew, who was 
more likely than any modern to know what meaning 
St Mark wished to convey. 

In place of eidws tyy vroxpiow, St Luke has xara- 
voncas Tv Tavovpyiay, Which does not exceed the 
freedom with which St Luke habitually uses his 
authorities ; but St Matthew in this section varies from 
Mark to a greater degree than is common with him, 
so as to suggest that he is also using another authority. 
He has here yvovs r7v wovypiay, yet he shows his acquaint- 
ance with Mark by immediately introducing the word 
iqroxpitai in our Lord’s reply to His interrogators, 
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THE SABDUCEES’ OURSTION 
MARK xii. 18-23. MATT. xxil. 23-28. LUKE xx. 27-33. 


It having been agreed by our Lord’s adversaries 
in consultation that the best way of putting a stop to 
His teaching was to elicit from Him some utterance 
on which a charge damaging to His reputation could 
be founded, the question concerning the tribute money 
was devised;. and none could be better suited to its 
intended purpose. But the Sadducean members of the 
Council could not decently pretend that they had any 
scruples on the subject. ‘The Sadducees were much 
looser than the Pharisees in their interpretation of the 
Mosaic Law and having as rulers enforced the obliga- 
tion of paying tribute, they could scarcely submit the 
propriety of their action to the judgment of a popular 
leader. Andif I rightly understand St Mark’s imperfect 
tense ewypwrwv, we have no reason to think that the 
Sadducees came to Him in a body or by their repre- 
sentatives, but rather that individual Sadducees succes- 
sively tried to perplex Him with what no doubt was 
one of their stock difficulties on the subject of the 
Resurrection. 

The language of St Matthew here shows more 
difference from Mark than is customary with him, not 
only by the introduction of a different word, such as 
emvyauBpevcer, but in the structure of many of the 
sentences. I am therefore confirmed in my opinion 
that, in this section at least, St Matthew used a Greek 
translation different from St Mark’s. And it is worth 
remarking that one awkwardness of expression in which 
St Luke blindly follows Mark is avoided by St Matthew. 
St Mark recites the law of Moses in the form, /f a man’s 
brother die, and leave a wife behind him, and leave no 
child, that hts brother should take his wife, and ratse up 
seed unto his brother. Of course the brother who is to 
marry her is the man himself; and St Matthew makes 
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a necessary correction in writing /f a man die. There 
is one point in which Matthew and Luke agree against 
Mark, namely, that in last of all the woman also died, 
they have iorepoy instead of Mark’s écyaTrov; and 
verepov is not a Lucan word. If any stress is to be 
laid on this, it would follow that St Luke also knew 
the same Greek translation as that used by St Matthew, 
though he uses Mark so much as to make me doubtful 
whether he had any other Greek authority. On the 
other hand, St Luke follows Mark’s Mavojs éypaWev 
instead of Matthew’s Mwvojs efrev. Again, Matthew’s 
apoomAOov avtTw Laddoveaioe éeyorTes my eivar avarraciy 
would lead one to think that they said so on this 
occasion; and therefore he changed for the worse if 
he knew Mark’s oftuwes Aéyovow. Both the other 
Evangelists saw the need of somewhat abridging Mark’s 
account of the successive deaths of the brothers. 


OUR LORD’S ANSWER 


MARK Xii. 24-27. MATT. xxli. 29-33. LUKE xx. 34-40. 


It is plain from what has been said that our Lord’s 
adversaries would have been ill advised if they had 
as a body made themselves responsible for the question 
which some individuals among them rashly put to 
Him. For the subject was one on which they were 
themselves divided; and our Lord’s answer received 
sympathy and approval from the Pharisaic members 
of the Council. 

The present question could not well have been 
raised as to the case of a man having two wives; for 
polygamy not having been then expressly forbidden, 
it might be ruled that in the resurrection he should 
keep them both. That a woman should have two 
husbands, even consecutively, was then counted so 
discreditable that it was felt to be necessary to produce 
a case where such an arrangement was contemplated 
by the Mosaic Law, But the Sadducees spoiled their 
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case by over-elaboration. As they put it, it would 
be natural to decide that she should be the wife of the 
first husband. If we believed in resurrection wives, 
and had no inspired guidance, we should be puzzled 
to decide whom a twice married woman could claim 
as her husband in the resurrection life. I think that 
we should have to say that she ought to be given her 
choice ; for much might depend on the length of time 
she had lived with each. She might decide in favour 
of the husband of her youth, if his successor had not 
had time to supplant him in her affections. But after 
a certain time, if the latter had been good to her, he 
would be fresher in her memory. And cases have 
occurred when the second husband would have been 
her original choice, if the pressure of friends or 
prudential reasons had not compelled her to take 
another. The knot of all these difficulties has been 
cut by our Lord’s ruling that in the resurrection life 
there shall be no marrying; and the acceptance of 
this ruling is made all the easier by St Paul’s remark 
that there is no ground for assuming that the resurrec- 
tion body may not differ as much from that of this life, 
as a stalk of wheat differs from the little grain out of 
which it has sprung. 

St Luke seems not to have in view the general 
resurrection ; the resurrection of which he speaks being 
taken as a privilege of which only the just are deemed 
worthy. This seems to agree with Revelation xx. 5, 6. 

St Luke does not give in this place the question 
concerning the Great Commandment, of which he had 
made use already (x. 25). St Luke, however, shows 
his obligation to Mark by placing at the end of this 
Sadducean question the note which Mark has at the 
end of the question which Luke omits, ovdeis ovxéri 
ETOAMA aUTOV EeTEpwTicat. 


THE GREAT COMMANDMENT 


MARK xii. 28-34. 


Kai rpocedOuy eis TOV ypayparéwvy 
dkovoas a’Ttav cuvfynrotvTwr, eldws 
Ort Kad@s amexplOn avrois, émnpwrn- 
gev avtov, Iloia éoriv évrohkn mpwrn 
mdvrwv; amexplOn 0 “Inootds srt, 
IIpérn éoriv, “Axove, *"Iopand, Kv- 


MATT. xxii. 34-40. 


Oi d€ Papicaioe dkovoavres drt 
éepiuwoev trois LaddovKalovs ouv7- 
XOnoav eri To avré. Kal émnpwrncev 
eis €€ avT@v voutxds meipdfwy avrdv, 
Avdarkane, twola evr on peyadn év 
T@ vous; 6 d€epn ara, ’"Ayarhoes 


ptos 0 Geds nua KUpios eis éorly, Kai 
dyamrijcess Kipiov tov Beov cov é& 
éAns Kapdias cov kat €& Ons THs 
Wux7s gov Kat €& SAns THS diavolas 
cov kal €& 6Ans THS ioxVos gov. dev- 
Tépa arn, ’Ayamrjoes Tov mAnotov 
gouws ceavTov. uelfwv TovUTwy &AAH 
€vTo\n ovK éorw. Himev airy 6 
ypaupmareds, Kadd@s, dddoxade, én’ 
GAnbeias eles Ore Eis EoTiv Kal ovK 
éorw G&ddos wAHVY adv’rov' Kal TO 
ayarav avrov é ddns Kapdlas kal é£ 
dAns THS ouvécews Kal €& Gdns THs 
icxtos cal 7d dyamav Tov mryolov 
ws €auTov wepioodrepoy EoTW TaVTWY 
TOV OAOKaUTMMATWY Kal Buoy. Kal 
6 “Incots iday atrév dtt vovvexds 
amexplOn etrev air@, Ov waxpay [el] 
amo THs Baoelas Tov Geov. Kai 
ovdels ovKeTe Erdd\ua avrov érepw- 
THTAL. 


K vptoy Tov Gedy cov év dn Kapdla 

gov kai &v d\n TH YuxT cov kal év 

An TH Otavola gov arn éorly 7 
Ul ‘ ts Ul 

MeyaAn Kal mpwrn évTrodn. SevTépa 

ouola atrn, ’“Ayamrnoes Tov myoiov 

gov ws geavTov. €év tatvras Tails 


e 


ducly évToNais OOS O VOMOS KpémaTat 
Kal ol mpopyrat, 


In this section we have so much difference between 
St Matthew’s account and St Mark’s as to make it 
probable that St Matthew had obtained information 
also from another authority. According to St Mark, 
the questioner is not actuated by any malignant motive 
in his enquiry ; and he heartily approves of our Lord’s 
answer, According to St Matthew, the questioner was 
an emissary of the Pharisees, who, having heard of 
the failure of the Sadducees, hoped to be more success- 
ful if they made trial themselves. St Mark’s account 
seems to be more probable; and if it were not for 
‘St Matthew’s preamble we could even accept his 
qtepatey avrov aS not inconsistent with it, if we 
‘understand the verb as only meaning proving or 
making trial of Him, viz., by testing His ability 
to deal with a question disputed among the doctors 
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of the law. No political use could be made of His 
answer, whatever it might have been; and by the 
answers to the previous questions they had already 
got materials enough on which to found an indictment 
before the Roman Governor. 

Luke has not the story of the ‘‘Great Command- 
ment”; but the reason may be that he has already 
told one in such affinity with it, that he does not 
choose to tell both, and the earlier may well be 
considered here. 


LUEE x; 25-20. 


Kai (dod vourkds vis dvéorn éxmeipdgwy adrov éyov, 
Avddoxare, Th mojoas Swiv aldviov KAnpovountw; 6 dé 
elev pos atrév, “Hv T@ vouw Ti yéyparra; Os dvarye- 
vwooKers; 0 O€ amoxpiOels eirev, “Ayamnoes Kiprov tov 
Bedv cov €& bdys Kapdias cov kal ev AQ TH WuxT cou Kal 
év d\n TH loxve cov Kal év An TH Stavola cov, Kat Tov 
tAnalov gov ws ceauTdv. elev dé adr@, "OpOds azrexpl- 
Oyns* Tovro mote: kal (yoy. “O 6é OdXwv SikatHoat EauTov 
elev mpos Tov "Iynoobdv, Kai ris éoriv wou mAnoiov ; 


This story has an affinity with the story we are now 
considering, and also a still closer one with the story 
of the rich young man, who puts the same question 
to our Lord as that which the ‘‘lawyer” puts here. 
And it may be asked why the Evangelist should twice 
tell of this question without mentioning on the second 
occasion that it had been asked before. I have already 
said that a doublet often arises when a writer uses two 
different authorities. St Luke probably obtained these 
two anecdotes from independent sources; and the 
beginning of this one with «cai idov suggests, though 
it does not prove, that the source was Aramaic. This 
story and that of the rich young man are like each other, 
in that both contain a recital of the Commandments ; 
and I have already noted as a peculiarity of Matthew, 
which I count as a mark of later date, that it sums up 
the second table of the Decalogue in the precept Thou 
shalt love thy nerghbour as thyself; a summary which was 
not natural to a Jew, and which St Luke informs us 
was made by our Lord on a different occasion. 


456 THE GREAT COMMANDMENT 


It is to be noted that the command Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself is not one of the ‘Ten Words” ; 
and is not found when these are recorded in Exodus 
or Deuteronomy; but as a separate command, Lev. 
xix. 18. Toa modern reader the questioner’s demand 
when, willing to justify himself, he asked Who zs my 
neighbour ? sounds captious or irrelevant. Yet this very 
question is one that we are bound to ask. Whom did 
the Mosaic legislator mean, when he directed each of 
his people to love his neighbour? I think that if we 
read the verse in Leviticus in connexion with its context, 
we must consider that the legislator was not there 
extending his view beyond the house of Israel: Thou 
shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. The precepts against usury, Exod. xxii. 25, 
Lev. xxv. 36, are given their justification in the brotherly 
relation between descendants of the same patriarch ; 
and in Deut. xxiii. 19 it is expressly laid down that a 
Jew may take interest from a stranger, though not from 
his brethren. Yet we should not be justified in putting 
this limitation uniformly on the word xezghbour where- 
ever it occurs in commands, as, for instance, in deducing 
from the command Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour the conclusion that we may bear 
false witness against a foreigner. A Jew, then, would 
not regard the second table of the Decalogue as ex- 
pressing his duty ¢o his neighbour. It was therefore a 
most natural question to put concerning the command 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, Does it mean 
that we must love a foreigner as ourself? and our 
Lord’s answer in the parable recorded only by St Luke 
practically means, Yes, even though the foreigner be a 
Samaritan, the kind of foreigner regarded with most 
rancorous hatred by the Jews. 

It may be asked, Why did St Luke repeat an 
account of a question so like one which he had recorded 
before? and I believe the answer to be on account of 
the different use to be made of the two stories. If St 
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Matthew seems to aim at throwing into a connected 
discourse sayings of our Lord which had been separately 
known as part of our Saviour’s teaching, St Luke seems 
to have set himself to learn concerning each saying 
the occasion on which it was delivered. Thus concern- 
ing the parable recorded by St Matthew in connexion 
with the Two Sons and the Wicked Husbandmen, 
z.¢., that of the Great Supper, St Luke tells us that it 
was elicited by the exclamation of a guest at a supper 
at which Jesus was present, Blessed zs he that shall eat 
bread tn the kingdom of God (xiv. 15). Now the story 
of the question put by the rich young man leads on 
to our Lord’s exclamation, How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God! On the other hand, 
the question of the vouxos leads up to the question, 
Who ts my netghbour? and-the-parable of the Good 
Samaritan. It was impossible to combine these two 
continuations into one story; and so St Luke, who 
did not choose to leave out either, had to tell them 
separately. — 


OUR LORD’S OWN QUESTION 
MARK Xil. 35-37. MatTT. xxii. 41-46. LUKE xx. 41-44. 


The first sight interpretation of this incident is that 
Jesus, having answered to the complete satisfaction of 
His hearers the question with which His adversaries 
had hoped to perplex Him, now, when they were 
silenced and did not venture to put any more questions 
to Him, turns the tables on them and asks them in 
turn to give Him a solution of a Scripture difficulty. 
Yet, notwithstanding the avoxpiGeis, the imperfect é\eyev 
makes it doubtful whether this question formed part 
of the same discourse. It would seem from St Mark’s 
account that our Lord’s avowed enemies had retired, 
and that He then resumed His work of teaching. The 
lawyer who put the question about the Great Command- 
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ment appears not so much an enemy as a candid 
enquirer. Therefore I think we ought not to assume 
that this question was put chiefly with the object of 
putting His adversaries to shame. It appears that His 
object went far beyond that of defeating them in the 
trial of wits to which they had challenged Him. He 
puts His own claims on a higher level than they had 
imagined. ‘They had thought that those who gave Him 
the title Sov of David ascribed to Him a dignity so far 
beyond His rights that He ought in modesty to have 
disclaimed it. He now brings out strongly that if He 
were the Messiah, this title does not adequately express 
His dignity. If He were no more than the Son of 
David, He were David’s inferior. But the Psalmist 
represents the Messiah as David’s superior. And, in 
fact, if He was Son of David, He was in a higher 
sense Son of God. 

It seems now to have come to open war between 
the Jewish council and the new prophet. They drop 
the affectation of respect by which they had hoped to 
elicit incriminating expressions from Him, and had fully 
made up their mind to destroy Him, as Jesus well 
knew. On the other hand, He had gained so much 
favour with the multitude that He would not be refused 
a hearing if He spoke His mind freely about the 
hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees. Accordingly 
St Matthew puts in this place (chap. xxiii.) a long 
invective against the ruling body. Very possibly St 
Matthew has brought together here sayings of like 
purport spoken on different occasions; but at the time 
we are now considering things had come to such a 
crisis, that the invective recorded by St Matthew is 
altogether suitable to the place which he assigns it. 
It does not reappear here in Luke (see Luke xi. 39-52), 
who shows his dependence on Mark by giving in this 
place parallels to what St Mark has given, and to none 
of the sayings preserved by St Matthew alone. 
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MARK xil. 38-40. 

Kai é€v rH didax7n adrod 
édevyev, BAéwere ad Tov 
ypamuarewy Tov GehdvTwr 
év oTo\ais TepiTarety Kal 
aomacmovs €v Tals ayopats 
kat mpwroxabedplas év Tats 
cuvaywyats Kal mpwroKXL- 
alas év rots deimvots, ob 
KaréoOovres Tas oikias TOV 
Xnpov kal mpoddce “aKpa 


PHARISEES 


LUKE xx. 45-47. 


’Axovovros O€ ‘mavTos 
ToU Aaov elev Tois “ua0n- 
tais, Ipooéxere ard Tw 
ypappmatéwy Twv OeddvTwv 
mepimareiv €v oTodais Kai 
piiovvTwy aoTacmovs év 
Tats dyopats Kal mpwro- 
Kkaedplas €v Talis ouva- 
ywyais Kat mpwrokNolas 
€v Tots delmvots, ot KaTEO- 


MATT. xxill. 6, 7. 


Pirover dé THY mpwTo- 
kNiclav év ois delmvots 
Kat Tas mpwroKkabedplas év 
Tals ouvaywyats Kai TOUS 
doracmovs év Tals ayopats 
Kat KadeloOar vd TwV 
avOporav ‘PaBBel. 


mpocevxduevor’ obTot  Olovow Tas oikias Tov 

AnuWovTar Wepicodrepoy x Xnpwv Kal mpopdce pak- 

Kplua. pa mpocevxovray odToL 
AnuWovrat  epioadrepov 
Kpiua. 


LUKE Xi. 43. 


Ovai duiv rots Papicaiocs, 
Ort ayamrare Thy mpwro- 
KaGedplay é€v Tais cuva- 
ywyais Kal Tovs daorac- 
fuovs €v Tals ayopais. 


This passage of Mark is closely connected with the 
section last considered, concerning the relations of the 
Messiah to David. That section begins édeyer didackwy 
ev Tw (ep@. The present is clearly a continuation, begin- 
ning as it does cai ev Ty didaxn avTov édeyev ; from which 
we may conclude that both sections report parts of our 
Lord’s teaching on the same occasion. 

I do not hesitate to decide that St Mark is here the 
abridger, and not St Matthew the expander. In fact 
St Mark’s omission of the greater part of the discourse 
is no proof of his unacquaintance with it; since it is 
St Mark’s custom to omit long discourses. The doublet 
in St Luke’s eleventh chapter may indicate that St Luke 
found the verse which he cites also in a source different 
from Mark, though we certainly must admit the 
possibility that our Lord used the same striking words 


on more occasions than one. 
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St Luke in copying Mark makes a couple of verbal 
alterations. Instead of Bréere, he has rpocéxere ; and 
he corrects the grammatical awkwardness of Mark, 
whose dovacuovs has no verb to govern it, by supply- 
ing g¢AovwTwy. Still I must notice as an indication of 
the use of a common document by St Matthew and 
St Luke, that St Luke tells that the warning against 
the scribes was addressed by our Lord Zo hes disciples 
in the hearing of the multitude. St Mark has made 
no mention of the disciples. But they appear in the 
opening of Matt. xxiii.,/ Zhen spake Jesus to the multitudes 
and to his discipless) . 


THE WIDOW’S MITE 


MARK Xii. 41-44. LUKE xxi. I-4. 


St Luke’s account is a mere compression of St Mark’s, 
with a few stylistic improvements. The Hebrew word 
"Apjy is translated ad7nOas; instead of ia xypa, he has 
twa xjypav. Our Lord and His disciples saw the poor 
people casting their coppers into the treasury; for the 
smallest donations were accepted. It was possible to 
see this woman’s gift—two of the smallest coins. I 
dare say it is too fanciful of me to infer from rrwy7 that 
the woman was a beggar, and that the error limited 
the generosity of one or two of her benefactors. Un- 
fortunately St Luke gives no countenance to this idea ; 
for in place of zrwy7 he has wrevxpay. 


as ae 
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MARK xiii. I, 2. 


Kai éxmopevouévou av- 
Tou éxk Tov tepod éyer 
atr@ els Tv padnrav 
avrov, AtddoxaXe, ide 1ro- 
Tamot iGo. Kal moraral 
oixodouai. Kal 6 "Inoods 
elev alTw, Bréreis Tav- 
Tas Tas peydAas olkodo- 
ds; ov un adeby Bde 
AlOos éri NiPov bs od wh 
KaTadvO7. 


MATT. xxiv. I, 2. 


Kal éfehOav o *Inoods 
aird Tov iepod ézropevero, 
Kat mpoonrdov of pabnrai 
avrov émidettar alr@ Tas 
oikodoudas Tov iepod* oO dé 
amoxptGels elmev avrots, 
Ov Brérete Tatra TayTa ; 
aunv héyw vulvy, ov pH 
apedn Gde AiBos emi ALOov 
ds od KaTadvOjoeET aL. 


LUKE xxi. 5, 6. 


Kai tiwov Xeydrrwv 
wept TOU lepov, dre ALAos 
KaAdots Kal dvaéjuacw 
Kexdopunrat, elev, Tatra 
& Oewpeire, €devoovTar 
nuépar év als ovx apeb7- 
cetat AiBos emi LOW Bde 
ds o} KaTadvOjoerat, 


St Mark’s account is closely connected with what 
has preceded. Our Lord, having finished His discourse, 
is leaving the Temple, when one of the disciples who 
accompanied Him, himself no doubt a Galilean to whom 
this great piece of architecture was not too familiar, 
being struck with admiration at the size of the stones 
and the magnificence of the buildings, calls our Lord’s 
attention to them; and receives in reply the startling 
prediction of the approaching ruin of all that they are 
now so proud of. Nothing more passes on the instant ; 
but soon afterwards, when our Lord has seated Himself 
on the opposite hill, other disciples to whom this 
terrible prediction had been communicated gather round 
their Master and ask for further explanations. The 
story loses much of its sharpness in St Matthew’s 
version. He represents the disciples as coming to our 
Lord to shew Him the buildings of the Temple; and 
what was quite natural when reported as the remark 
of a single disciple on the structures by which they 
passed, loses much of its credibility when represented 
as a common attempt of the disciples to skew Him the 
Temple in which He had been teaching. And had He 
never visited it before? St Luke here too is very vague. 
He tells the story as if it merely was that our Lord was 
present when they were speaking about the Temple. 
This might as well have happened in Galilee. But 


St Luke shews his knowledge of the particular occasion 
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of this prophecy of doom; for he goes on, ravta 4 


Oewpetre. 


MARK Xiill. 3, 4. 

Kal xadypévov avrov 
els TO “Opos Tav "EXuev 
KarévayTe To iepov em7- 
pwra avrov Kar’ ldlay 
Tlérpos kat *IdkwBos kal 
*Iwdrns xal’Avdpéas, Hi- 
mov hiv WOTe TAUTA EOTAL, 
kal TL TO onmelov Srav 


MATT. xxiv. 3. 


Kaénpévou 6é avrov él 
Tod “Opovs trav *Hady 
mpooHrOov air@ ol uaby- 
tat kar idlav éyorres, 
Kirov jpiv mére Taira 
éorat, Kat Ti TO onmeELov 
Ths o7s mapovolas Kal 
guyTerelas Tov al@vos. 


LUKE xxi. 7. 


"Ernpwerncav dé av’rov 
dévyovres, Avddoxane, dre 
oly Tatra éorat, Kai TL TO 
onuetov bray wéddy Tatra 
ylver Oat ; 


merry Tadra cvvredetoBat 
TAVTO. 


St Mark here gives the information that the discourse 
here recorded was addressed only to four of the chief 
disciples, viz., the four whose call is related in St Mark’s 
first chapter. This is the explanation of the car’ idiav 
which St Matthew has copied from Mark. It is easy 
to understand that a prediction concerning the end of 
the Roman dominion could not be safely addressed to 
the multitude; but it was not even addressed to all the 
Twelve. St Mark and St Luke, who follows him, 
represent these disciples as only enquiring when the 
things should take place of which our Lord had already 
spoken, viz., the destruction of the Temple. St Matthew 
makes them also enquire concerning the szgn of our Lord’s 
parousia—a word peculiar, in the Gospels, to Matthew— 
and of the end of the dispensation. 1 count this addition 
by St Matthew as an indication of the posteriority of 
his Gospel, as we have it. Our Lord had spoken about 
the destruction of the Temple; and it was natural that 
His hearers should ask when and how that was to take 
place ; but He had said nothing about His going away, 
or about the end of the world. At the time this question 
was put, the disciples had not grasped the idea that their 
Master was to leave them; and therefore it was not 
likely that they should ask about His coming again. 

All the Evangelists tell us that the disciples asked 
about ¢he szgu of the fulfilment of His predictions—a 
question to which none of them reports a direct answer. 


THE ORIGINAL RECORD 
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But the general drift of our Lord’s teaching is that no 
sign was necessary ; the coming was to be quite sudden ; 
and, when it did take place, it was not to be local, but 
like the lightning which cometh out of the East and 


shineth even to the West. 


In short, our Lord’s answer 


does not tell the sign, but rather warns the disciples 
against being misled by accepting as signs what were 


not so. 


The conclusion to which my own judgment inclines 
is that the discourse beginning with Mark xiii. 5 
belongs to the older record, but that the account of 
the circumstances in which it was spoken is St Mark’s, 
probably derived by him from St Peter; and that this 
was copied from Mark by the other 


little introduction 


Evangelists. 


MARK xiii. 5-8. 

O 6€ ‘Inoots Hptaro 
Aéyew avrois, BXérere uy 
Tis Duds wAavyioy’ modXol 
éXevoovTar Eri TO dvduari 
pov éyovtes Stt, "Ey 
e(ut, Kal moAXovs mAav7- 
govow. drav d€ axovonre 
mo\éu“ous Kai axoas modé- 
wv, pn Opoeiabe* det 
yevécOat, adr’ orw Td 
TéXos. €yephjcerar yap 
€Ovos éx’ €Ovos Kat Bact- 
ela éi Bacireiar, Ecov- 
Tal ceicpol KaTa TéTroOUS, 
€covrat Aipol- apxh wdl- 
vey TavrTa. 


THE FIRST STAGE 


MATT. xxiv. 4-8. 


Kat diroxpifels 6 ’Inoods 
elev avrois, BXérere wu} 
Tis Uuas TAaVHTH* woddol 
yap édevcovrac éerl Te 
évéuarti wou hévyorTes, ’Eyas 
elut 0 xpioTdés, Kai Tod- 
Aovs wAavHcovew. ped- 
Ajoere O€ akoverv moné- 
fous Kal akoas mo\éuwr: 
opare, wn Opoetabe’ det 
yap yevécOat, GAN obrw 
€oTiv TO Téos. €yEpO7- 
cerat yap €Ovos émi E@vos 
katiBaodeia éri Bacideiar, 
Kal €covrat Aipol Kai ceic- 
fol Kara Térous’ mdavTa 
dé Tatra appx) wdtvur, 


LUKE xxi. 8-11. 


‘O 6é elwev, Bdérere 
bn wravnbjre* moddol 
yap é€devoovTar émi THe 
ovouati pov RéyorTes, 
"Hye elul, kal, “O Kacpos 
WyyeKce’ un tmopevd7nre 
origw attav. stray dé 
aKkovonre oNé“ovs Kat 
akaTaoctacias, nN mWrTon- 
Ojre* det yap Tatra ‘ye- 
véoOat mpatov, aN’ ovK 
evdéws Td Tédos. Tore 
éXeyev avrois, “EvyepOjce- 
Tat €Ovos ém’ éOvos Kat 
Baciweia emi Pacidelar, 
celowot Te peyddo. Kal 
Kata Témouvs Nomol Kal 
Aywot Ecovrat, PoBnOpd 
Te kal am’ ovpavod onueta 
peydnda ora. 


We cannot but be struck by the close relationship 
between Matthew and Mark; probably because both 


copy a common document. 


St Luke as usual employs 


his own phraseology, and does so even to a greater 


degree in the remainder of this discourse. 


In the 


persecutions which speedily followed, as predicted 
here, Christians must have been constantly consoled 
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and strengthened by hearing the prediction which 
our Lord had made of what they were enduring, and 
His directions for their behaviour under it. None of 
our Lord’s discourses therefore was more likely to be 
recited or referred to in the Christian assemblies, or 
to receive on repetition small additions or variations ; 
and St Luke’s changes from St Mark’s version need 
not be assumed to have been arbitrarily made by 
himself, but may faithfully represent the form current 
in the weekly service of his time. 

I have already noticed St Mark’s use of yp€aro with 
an infinitive on the first occasion when a continuous 
action is mentioned, and which is replaced by an 
imperfect in the further relation. Here I think St Mark 
would have used the aorist, if he meant to report 
verbally our Lord’s answer to a definite question. The 
actual form of expression conveys that he is giving the 
substance of more conversations than one. 


THE SECOND STAGE 


MARK Xiii. 9, I0. 


Brérere dé tuets éav- 
Tovs* Tapadwoovow vas 
els cuvédpia Kal els ovva- 
ywyas dapjoecbe Kal ert 
NyEuOvov Kal Baowéwy 
oTabjcecbe Evexev épmov 
els mapTupiov avrots. Kal 
els wavTa Ta €Ovn mpwHTov 
det knpuxOjvar TO evayyé- 
Atop. 


MATT, 2.75/18: 


IIpocéxere O€ ard TaV 
avOpwrwv' mapadwaovow 
yap vmds eis cuvédpia, Kal 
év Tals cuvaywyats avTav 
pacTvywaovow vuds* Kal 
éml nyeuwovas 0€ Kal Bact- 
eis axOjoecbe EveKev 
é€uov els mapTripioy avrots 
kai Tots €0veow, 


MATT. xxiv. 9-14. 


LUKE xxiin2,\13. 


IIpd 6€ ro’Twy mrayrwr 
émiBarotow ép buds Tas 
XElpas av’tav Kal duwtov- 
ow, Tapadddvres els TUS 
ouvaywyas Kal pudakds, 
amayouévous émri Bactdels 
kal ayeudvas evexey TOU 
évomarés pov’ amroBice- 
Tat Vu els maprip.ov. 


Tére mapadwaovew bpas els Onley kal amroKxrevovow 
ids, kai écecbe pmicovmevor bd TdvTwy Tov eOvav Sid 
Kal réTe cKavdadicOjoovrat modAol Kal 
GAjrouvs mapadwcovow Kal puchoovow addAnAovs* Kal 


TO dvOUd mou. 


mod\dol Wevdorpopirar éyepOncovrac Kal mdavnocovow 
modovs* Kal dia TO TANOVOHVaAL Thy avomlay WuyhoeTat 
) aydirn Twv mwod\d\wr. 6 dé Uropelvas els TéXos oOvTOS 
owbhoerat. Kal KnpuxOnoerat TovUTO TO ebaryyéAtov THs 
Baorelas év Sdn TH olkoumern els papTipiov maow Tots 
éOveow, kal Tére HEec TO Tédos. 


i i ee 
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I have put by the side of the extract from Mark, 
one from Matthew x., which is in this place a closer 
parallel to St Mark’s report than that in Matt. xxiv. 
Owing to the dislocation of order in the several 
authorities it is not easy always to put the corre- 
sponding verses side by side. But, as I have already 
intimated, the Christian Church soon after our Lord’s 
departure had to suffer persecutions as trying as those 
which beset them near the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and the disciples must have been eagerly looking 
out for the hoped for deliverance through our 
Lord’s predicted return. In these circumstances the 
Christian teachers must have made great use of these 
prophetic announcements of their Master, and it is 
not wonderful if unusual difficulty was found by those 
who attempted to reduce to an orderly narrative the 
notes which had been taken of their reports, and if 
there should be omissions and transpositions when 
the works of different Evangelists were compared. 

els paptuptov avtois; — No doubt there is some 
truth in the explanation of those commentators who 
understand these words as referring to the fact that 
by the testimony borne before rulers the claims of 
Jesus would be made known to many who would not 
otherwise have heard of them. But I cannot help 
thinking that something more is meant, namely, that 
the proclamation of the Gospel would. throw on their 
own heads the blood of those that rejected it, and 
clear of guilt those who had faithfully announced it. 
This comes out more clearly in the turn that St Luke 
gives to this passage, amoGijocerat viv es waptrvptov which 
represents the Lzberavz animam meam so often quoted 
from Ezekiel (iii. 19; Xxxill. 9, etc.) by disregarded 
prophets. The stress is laid by St Luke on the gain 
to the preachers themselves from faithful utterances. I 
think we have an indication of later date in Matthew, 
in his addition xat trois eOvecow. The earliest perse- 
cutions of the Jewish Christians were inflicted by 
their own countrymen. St Matthew’s Gospel seems 
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to have been written at a time when ra Oy were 
more to be dreaded. 


MARK xiii. I-13. 


Kai drav dywow tuas 
mapadiddvres, Mn Mmpoue- 
puuvare rl AadAnonTe, GAN 
5 dav SoOn viv ev éxelvy 
TH wpa ToUTo NadeiTe, ov 
yap éore vyuets ol Nadody- 
res GAAG TO mvetua TO 
dywov. Kal mapaducer 
ddedpos ddedpor eis Odva- 
Tov kal marnp TéKvov, Kal 
eravacTrhioovTa TéKVa Emi 
yovets kal Bavarwoovow 
avrovs’ Kat écecOe uiocov- 
evo. Urd TavTwy dia TO 
dvoud mov. 06 vrouelvas 
els TéXoS OUTOS TWOHGETAL. 


MATT. x. 19-22. 


“Oravy 6 tapaddow 
Duas, LH MepluvHTHTE Tas 
} Tl NaAHoHTE’ SoOjceT aL 
yap tpty év éxelvn TH Opa 
Ti adnonre’ ov yap 
duets é€oTré of RadodyTes 
adda. TO rvedua TOU marpos 
Uu@v TO Nadody ev vty. 
mapadwoe. O€ dadedpos 
adedpov eis Odvarov kal 
Twarnp TéKvov, Kal érava- 
oTHoovTaL TéKkva él yo- 
vets Kat Oavarwoovow 
avrovs. Kal écecbe puo- 
ovmevor Ud TavTwY dia 
TO dvoud pov 6 dé Uro- 


LUKE x1 11, 12. 


"“Orav 6 eisdépwowy 
buds emi Tas cuwvaywyas 
kal Tas adpxas Kal Tas 
é£ovolas, pn mepyuynoyreE 
mwas [7 rl] dmooynonode 
4 Tl eimnre’ TO yap ayrov 
mvetua diddéer wuas ev 
avrn TH pa & de? elrety. 


LUKE xxl. 14-19. 


Oére ody ev Tals Kapdlats 
Uuay wh mpouederav atro- 
hoynOjvar, eya yap dwow 
iptv ordua Kal codiay 7 
od OuvycovTar ayTioTHvar 


} dvrevrety dmavres ot 
avrTikelwevor uly. Tapa- 
dobncerOe Oe Kal wre 
yovéwy kat adeXPov Kat 
avyyevav Kat dirwv, kal 
Oavarmaovow €& var, 
Kal €cecOe pucovgmevot UO 
mdvTwy Oia TO dvoud mov. 
kat Oplé éx THs Kepadts 
vuoy ov mH améNnTAL EV 
TH UTomovn bua KkTnoET bE 
Tas WuxXas VOY. 


belvas els Tédos ovTos 
owOnoerat. 


We see on inspection of the parallel passages that 
the true parallel to the discourse of Mark xiii. is to 
be found rather in Matt. x. than in Matt. xxiv. In 
fact I believe that St Mark borrows from the original 
of Matthew, and that in Matt. xxiv. the editor of 
St Matthew’s Gospel has made use of Mark; a 
phenomenon to which we find parallels in other cases. 

Assuming, as we have a right to do, that what 
we have here in the form of a prediction was actually 
realised in fact, we have in this passage a lively 
description of the condition of Jewish Christians in 
the early days of the Church. Our first idea might 
be that there was little to separate them from their 
unconverted brethren. Both no doubt expected a 
Messiah to deliver the nation; but the gulf was — 
wide between those who believed that He had come 
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already and those who were still waiting for Him; 
as wide as between those who buried their dead in 
the sure and certain hope of a resurrection, and those 
who maintained that the resurrection was past already. 
We need not hesitate to accept the early tradition that 
James, the first head of the Jerusalem Church, was 
highly respected by non-Christian Jews as a man of 
exemplary piety. And yet we may believe it to be 
perfectly true that the members of the Church were 
hated of all men; in other words, that they belonged 
to an extremely unpopular sect. Religious dissensions 
can be most bitter between men who are in substantial 
agreement on all points which an outsider would regard 
as fundamental. At the present day a non-Christian 
might pronounce that there was no _ fundamental 
difference between one Christian sect and another; 
yet we know how bitter theological animosities have 
been; such as have been able to break all the ties 
of natural affection. 

In this section, St Luke seems to have followed 
Mark. But that all three Gospels drew from a 
common source is an hypothesis well supported by 
their many agreements. Several warnings which St 
Matthew describes as given on the first calling of 
the Apostles are placed by St Luke in a somewhat 
advanced period of His Galilean ministry, while St 
Mark reports them as uttered but a few days before 
His death. We might count it a real variation between 
the Evangelists if they differed as to the time when 
any particular event occurred; but the case is different 
when we are dealing with the time at which a 
particular saying was uttered; since probability is 
altogether against the supposition that He only said 
it once; nay, it is the things which He repeated most 
often which were most likely to have been imprinted 
on the memory of His hearers, and to have been 
incorporated by the Evangelists in their narratives. 

The directions not to premeditate a defence are 
the same in Matthew and Mark; but I think that 
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Matthew’s phrase, ¢he Spirit of your Father, is likely to 
be more ancient than Mark’s and Luke’s Holy Spirit. 
The former phrase might merely mean an influence, 
the latter designates a Person. If a man could be 
possessed by an unclean spirit, still more might 
he be possessed by a holy spirit. The Church 
did not speak of a@ holy spirit, but of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In the direction against premeditation there is a 
doublet in St Luke’s Gospel, xil. 11; xxi. 14. I think 
that the explanation of this doublet is that the passage 
in Luke xii., several of the verses in which context have 
no close connexion with each other, is taken from a 
previous source containing sayings of our Lord, the 
same having also been used by St Mark; and that in 
Luke xxi. the Evangelist is copying Mark, but that 
he compresses his account by omitting some phrases 
which he has inserted already, whereby he gains room 
for some additions from another source. 

If the words za: 7 vi in Luke xii. 11 are genuine, 
the coincidence with Matt x. 19 is surely more than 
accidental, and we have clear proof that St Matthew 
and St Luke are drawing from the same source. And 
though Westcott and Hort give in their margin the 
alternative of omitting 7 vi, yet the authority for 
omission is altogether Western; and no doubt West- 
cott and Hort consider this as one of what they call 
Western non-interpolations. Yet when our discussion 
of the Synoptic problem leads us to believe that in 
other places St Mark, who omits them, has been 
drawing from a source common to Matthew and Luke, 
the probability strongly is that St Luke is following 
the same source here; and if there has been assimila- 
tion of one Gospel to another it is more likely that the 
Western copyist has rather been guilty of assimilating 
Luke to Mark than the Eastern of assimilating Luke 
to Matthew. 


Proceeding now to what follows in Mark we have 
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here first what may be called a direct answer to the 
question put to our Lord, which expressly only referred 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple. I count 
it the most probable account of the composition of this 
chapter that the Evangelist was indebted to a previous 
source for the matter contained in verses 5-13 inclusive ; 
but that that previous source had only contained general 
warnings of coming persecution, and that St Mark was 
indebted to St Peter for his knowledge that there had 
been a special discourse in answer to the question con- 
cerning the Temple put by four Apostles. Consequently 
I commence the investigation with the expectation that 
I shall find the other two Synoptics dependent on Mark 
alone for this section; but I am prepared to abandon 
this preconception if facts do not bear it out. 


MARK xili. 14-16. MATT. xxiv. 15-18. LUKE xxi. 20-22. 


"Orav dé idnre Td BSé- 
NuY“a THS Epnuwoews 
éoTnkéra Sov ov del, 6 
avaywwoKwy voeltw, TOTE 
ot €v TH “lovdala devyé- 
Twoav eis Ta Opn, 6 éml 
TOU OWuaTos uy KaTaBaTw 
nde eioehOdrw Te dapat 
€x THS olklas avrov, kal o 
eis TOV Gypov un émioTpeE- 
Wdrw eis Ta dricw dapat 
TO imdriov avrov. 


“Orav obv tdnre 7d B5E- 
Avyua THS epnuwoews TO 
pndev dia Aavinrd Tod mpo- 
oyrov €or ods €v TéTH ayly, 
0 avaywwoKwY voEiTw, 
Tore of €v TH "lovdaia dev- 
yéTwoay eis Ta Spy, 6 Emi 
TOU OWmaros uh KaTaBdarw 
dpat Ta €k THs olkias av- 
TOD, Kalo évy TO aypw LH 
éemiotpewatw omlow apace 
TO iudriov avrod. 


“Orav O€ ténre KuKXov- 
évny v3d orparorédwy 
*Tepovoadnhu, TéTe yvOre 
Ore Hyyikey  épjuwois 
avr7s. Tére ol év TH ’lov- 
daia gpevyérwoay els ta 
dpn, Kal oi €v péow avrijs 
éexxwpeitwoav, Kat ot év 
Tals XwWpais un eloepxéa- 
@woav eis avriy, drt jué- 
par €xdixnoews adrat eiow 
ToU tAncOnVaL TavTA Ta 


yeypaupméeva, 


Here the identity between Matthew and Mark is 


striking. That Mark is the elder may be interred from 
Let him that readeth understand. This does not mean, 
as some English readers imagine, ‘‘Let him that 
readeth this Gospel understand;” for we could not 
suppose that our Lord in speaking would introduce 
the case of one reading His words after they had been 
committed to writing. What I take to be meant is the 
case of one reading the Old Testament. In other words, 
the phrase BdéAvypa Tijs epnuoorews is the catchword by 
which the reader will recognise the prophetic passage, 
the fulfilment of which is announced. St Matthew has 
clinched the reference, by putting in which was spoken of 
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by Daniel the prophet; but in that case there would not 
have been the necessity for calling the attention of the 
reader; therefore I regard Mark as here the original. 

Mark has standing where he ought not; Matthew stand- 
ing in the holy place. Some have supposed ¢he holy place 
to be the Temple. If so, the sentence could not mean 
the planting of a standard there; for it would be then 
too late to flee. Possibly there is a reference to some 
previous defilement of the Temple by Roman authorities. 
Luke says When ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies ; 
but surely if the disciples waited for that encompassing, 
it would be too late for them to flee. I think we must 
regard St Luke as but giving a commentary on words 
which St Mark has preserved in their original form, 
and which would be satisfied by the entry of the Roman 
army into Palestine. St Luke’s account may have been 
modified by what he had heard of what actually occurred. 
Yet I take it that Jerusalem is the scene and that 
ev tais xwpas (Luke xxi. 21) is to be understood of 
fields in the neighbourhood of the doomed city, into 
which the inhabitants were warned not to return. 

Here again we have a doublet in Luke xvii. 31: 

"Ev éxelvn TH Hepa bs ora eri Tod Swparos Kal Ta 
axevn avrod év TH oikla, uh KaTaBarw dpa avrd, Kal 6 
év ayp@ omolws wh émurtpevdtw eis Ta drrlow. 

This doublet removes all doubt of there having been 
a section in the original source dealing with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

What I take to be peculiar to St Mark is his 
defining the discourse as spoken at the request of 
disciples, in sight of the Temple, on the last visit of 
Jesus to Jerusalem. St Mark, I doubt not, has faith- 
fully preserved for us prophetical utterances which were 
remembered as having been delivered by his Master, 
but the form of St Mark’s account does not oblige us 
to believe that all were delivered in a single discourse ; 
and the manner in which St Luke uses one fragment in 
chapter xii. and another in chapter xvii. leads me to 
think that he took them, not from the report of a single 
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discourse delivered shortly before our Lord’s Passion, 
but rather from a document containing sayings of our 
Lord collected without definite notes of the time when 
each was spoken. 


MARK Xiil. 17-20. 


Oval dé rats év yaorpl 
éexovoars kal Tats O@nda- 
fovoais év éxeivas Tats 
NeEpats. mpocetxerbe Oe 
wa pn yévnrar xeuudvos’ 
€covrat yap ai uépac 
éxetvar OAlWis ota ov yé- 
yovev TowatTn am’ dpxijs 
KTicews ty éxticev 0 Beds 
Ews TOU viv Kal ob uh yérvn- 
Tat. Kalel un Exor\dBwcev 
Kupios tas iudpas, ovKx av 
€ow0n mica odpé. adda 
dua Tovs éxNeKTovs ods é£- 
edéfaro éxoAdBwoev Tas 
NMEpas. 


MATT. xxiv. 19-22. 


Oval d€ rats év yaorpi 
éxovoais Kal Tats OnXa- 
fovoats év éxelvats Tals 
Neépats. mpocevxecbe Oé 
wa phn yévnrat 7 puyh 
buadr XetwBvos unde caB- 
Barw éorat yap Tére 
Oris meyaryn ola ov +é- 
yovev am apxis Kéocpmou 
Ews Tov viv ovd’ od ph 
yévnrat. Kalel uh éxoXo- 
Bwdnoav ai nudpar éxei- 
vat, ovK av éowOn taoa 
odpé dia dé rods éxNex- 
Tovs KoNOBwWOHcovTaL ai 


LURE XX. 23. 


Ovai rats é€v ryaorpl 
exovoats Kal rais @nda- 
fovcars é€v éxelvats Tats 
Tuepats* Exraryap avayKn 
beyadhn emt THs yas Kal 
opy T@ AawW TovTH. 


neépar exelvar. 


The woe at the beginning is in identical words in 
Matthew and Mark. The passage in Luke is only 
an abridgment of what St Mark says concerning the 
coming tribulation. But in.the next verse there is a 
significant difference between Matthew and Mark. St 
Mark represents the disciples as directed to pray that 
their flight should not be in the winter, but St Matthew 
adds nezther on a Sabbath. ‘The most natural explana- 
tion is that St Matthew here gives us the original form 
in which our Lord’s instructions were reported by the 
Apostles; but that St Mark omitted the mention of 
the Sabbath, as having no significance for his Gentile 
hearers or readers. Some remarks are obvious, viz., 
that, in accordance with what has been said before, the 
flight is contemplated as on the occurrence of some 
sudden or startling warning, on which the disciples 
were to start in flight at once, without even waiting to 
collect any clothes they had not at the time on their 
persons. It is evident that it is a flight from Jerusalem 
to the mountains that is contemplated; and so we can 
understand why the warnings of the necessity for instant 
flight are not recorded by St Luke. The calamities 
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predicted in his report of our Lord’s words are such as 
could not be escaped by flight. It is evident too that at 
the time when St Matthew’s Gospel was written no change 
in the day of the Sabbath had been made by the Apostles. 

Although I understand all this prophecy to refer to 
the siege of Jerusalem, I consider that the date of the 
Gospel which records it must have been earlier than 
the end of the troubles. The traditional story is very 
credible that, in consequence of our Lord’s warnings, 
there took place a flight of Christians from the besieged 
city to Pella, when the Romans, who had planted their 
standards zx the Holy Place, retired for a time. For it is 
quite credible that before the fall of Jerusalem our Lord’s 
prophecy of the destruction of the city, and His exhorta- 
tion to flight had become current among Christians. 
That our Lord had given such warnings we have every 
reason to believe. 


MARK Xiil. 21-23. MATT. xxiv. 23-25. MATT. xxiv. 26-28. 


Kai rére édv Tis tyiv 
ely, "Ide Gde 6 xpiords 
"Tde éxel, gy miorevere* 
eyepOjcovrar yap wWevdd- 
Xpioro Kai Wevdorrpopjrar 
Kat dwoovow onueta Kal 
répara mpos TO amrom\avar 
el duvardv Tovs éxXexToUs* 
vuets O€ BdEmere* mMpo- 
elpnka vdmiv mavra. 


. 


Tére édv ris byiv eirn, 
*ldo0 Bde 0 xprotds FH 
“Q6e, wh micrevonre® eyep- 
Ojoovrar yap wWevddxpic- 
To Kai Wevdompopyrat, Kai 
dwcovow onucia peydda 
kai Tépara ore TAaVGC- 
Gat ef Suvarov Kai Tovs 
éxAexTovs’ dod mpoelpnka 
ope. 


LUKE xVil, 23, 24, 37; 


’Eav ot” citwow dyiv, 
’l5od ev TH éphuw éorty, 
ben €&éXOnre* "Idov év Tots 
Tapelois, mn mioTevonre* 
womrep yap  doTpaTi 
éfépxeTar amd avaro\wy 
kal malverat Ews Svopuayr, 
otrws éorat 4 mapouvola 
TOU viod Tov avOpwrrov" 
dou éav 7) TO Tra, exe? 
cuvaxOyjoovrat oi aerol. 


Kai épodow tpiv, 160d éxee H 150d Bde" ph [arédOnre 
@orep yap 7 aorpamh aoTpamrovoa €x 
ris bd Tov ovpavdv els Thy br’ ovpaydy Adurret, OUTWws ExTat 


pnde] diwénre. 


e en Lo ee iA 
0 vids TOU dvOpurrov. . . 


. Kal droxpibévres héyoucw aire, 


Tlod, xipie; 6 dé elev avrois, “Orov 7d oma, éxet Kai of 
derol émusvvaxOyocovTat. 


My idea about this passage is that St Matthew has 


first copied Mark and then given a translation of the 
original which St Mark has abridged. Thus, where 
what I take to be the original had Behold, he ts in the 
wilderness; . . . behold, he ts in the inner chambers. 
St Mark has, Lo, here zs the Christ; or, Lo there. In 
St Matthew’s version the idea is better brought out. 
There will be no need to go to look for Him; when 
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He comes, there will be no possibility of mistake about 
it. His appearance will be like that of a flash of 
lightning, as sudden and as universal; making itself 
perceptible everywhere. It matters not where the 
carcass falls, there the vultures at once congregate. 
It has often been remarked with what rapidity these 
long-sighted birds discover where prey is to be found, 
and quickly assemble in numbers, where not one had 
been seen a very short time before. 

St Luke’s account, though so full of coincidences 
with Matthew and Mark that the existence of a common 
element cannot be disputed, yet gives me the impression, 
not that St Luke used St Mark’s Gospel, but that he 
derived his information from another ear-witness, or 
at least that he combined such a report with St Mark’s. 
The whole section, Luke xvii. 20-37, does not read like 
a patch work; but has such continuous unity that I do 
not see how to break it up into fragments. 


MARK xiii. 24-27. MATT. xxiv. 29-31. LUKE xxi. 25-28. 


"ANAd ev éxelvats Tals 
Neépats pera THv Orie 
éxelynv 6 Los cKOTLCO7- 
oeTal, Kal 7 cEeAnVN ov 
Owoer Th Héyyos aris, 
Kai oi dorépes écovTat x 
Tod ovpavod wimrovres, Kal 
ai duvduers ai év Tots ov- 


 pavotscanevOncovrar. Kat 


Tore bWovrat Tov vidy Tod 
avOpwrov épxduevov év 
vepédais pera Suvdmews 
ToANjs kat d6Ens* Kal Tore 
dmoorenet Tovs dyyéXous 
Kal émicuvdéer Tovs ExNeK- 
Tovs [avrod] éx Tay Tec- 
cdpwy avéuwy am dKpouv 
vis Ews dxpov ovpavod. 


Ev@éws O€ mera Thy 
OXtwi Trav jnuépav éxel- 
vow 0 HALos oKOTLGOHCET AL, 
kal 7 cednvn ov} Swoer TO 
péeyyos avris, Kal ol do- 
Tépes mecovvTat amd Too 
ovpavotd, Kai ai duvdmers 
TOY ovpavayv cadevOjcor- 
Tat. Kal TOTE havyjceTac 
TO onetov Tod viod Tob 
avOpwrov év ovpaye, Kal 
Tére kéWovrat Tacat ai 
gpurat Tis vhs Kai dyorrat 
Tov vidv Tov avOpwrrou ép- 
Xouevov eri THY vepehOv 
TOU ovpavov wera Ouvdpews 
kat Od&s mod\djs’ Kal 
amooTenet Tovs ayyéXous 
avrou meTa odATLYYOS [Me- 
yarns, Kai émicvvdeovow 
Tovs ékX\exTovs avrov éx 
TOV Tecodpuv dvéuwv am 
a&kpwr ovpavav Ews [Trav] 
akpwy avrav. 


Kai écovrat onpeta év 
MA\lw kal cedrnvyn Kal do- 
Tpos, Kal émrt Tis ys 
guvoxy €bvav év arropia 
qxXots Oartdoons Kal od- 
Aov, dro~uxdvTwy avOpu- 
Twy ard poBov kal mpoc- 
Goxias T&v émrepxoudvwr 
TH oixovmévyn, ai yap 


Suvduers TOY ovpavey 
carevOnoovrar. Kal Tére 
dYovrac Tov vidv Tod 


avOpwmou épxduevov ev 
vedédyn pera Ouvdjews Kal 
ddéns moddjs. “Apxoue- 
vev dé Ttovtwy ylrvecOat 
avaktiware kat émdpare 
Tas Kedadds buy, dedre 
éyylfec 7) = dmoNUTpwors 
duov. 


In the first of these verses from Mark we have the 
sign of the approaching tribulation. 
here that St Mark does not use his favourite ev@éws, 


but that St Matthew does. 


It is to be noted 


I infer that St Matthew is 
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here not copying Mark, but in all probability drawing 
from an older document. I do not suppose that any 
of our existing Gospels was written before the year 
A.D. 70; and any one who wrote later must have 
known that the great tribulation preceding the siege 
of Jerusalem was not zwmediately followed by our 
Lord’s second coming. If St Matthew did not add 
the «v@éws on his own authority, the document which 
contained it is likely to have preceded the siege; which 
seems to me not only possible but probable; for I do 
not think we should have had so full a record of our 
Lord’s utterances if they had not been put into writing 
while some of His hearers were still alive. 

Instead of St Matthew’s ‘the stars shall fall from 
heaven (rwecovvra), St Mark has écovra zimrovres, 
which to me suggests, not a sudden catastrophe in 
which all the stars should fall, but a constant series 
of those meteoric appearances which, even among our- 
selves, are commonly called falling stars. The whole 
context is a description of what should happen after 
the tribulation, and before our Lord’s second coming. 
I take it to indicate a season of great atmospheric 
disturbances, many meteoric exhibitions and much 
storm, the sea and the waves roaring. Whether such 
conditions prevailed in the latter years of the first 
century, historians have thought it beneath their 
dignity to tell; but it seems to me very credible 
that they did, and that Christians were naturally led 
to think that now at length the predicted reappearance 
of our Lord was immediately to be expected. 


THE FIG TREE PARABLE 


MARK xill. 28, 29. 


"Amd 5é THs cuKAs ma- 
Gere THy mapaBodjnv’ drav 
H5n 6 KAddos ab’ris aa- 
os yévnrac kal éxp’y Ta 
purdrAa, ywwoKere STL ey- 
yous TO Gépos éorly. ot'rws 
kal vues, Grav Wyre Tadra 
ywopeva, ywwoKkere Ore 
eyyis éorw él Ovpats. 


MATT. xxiv. 32, 33. 


"Amd 6€ THs cuKAS ma- 
Gere Thy mapaBorjv’ dra 
Hon 0 Kdddos avbrijs yévn- 
Tat amadds Kai Ta PvAa 
expun, ywwoKere OTL ey- 
yos Td Oépos' otrws Kai 
vets, Grav linre wavTa 
Tavra, ywwoKere STL eyyus 
éorw én Bvpats. 


LUKE xxi. 29-31. 


Kal eirev mapaBodnr 
avrois, “Idere Thy ouKiy 
kal mwdvTa Ta dévdpa: 
édrav mpoBddwow dn, 
Brérovres ad’ éavrwv 
ywawoKere STL HOn eyyvs 


TO Oépos éorly’ otrws kai — 
duets, Stay Wyre Tatra — 


yidmeva, yywwoKere rt 
éyyus éorw 7 Bacirela 
Tov Oeod. 
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We have almost absolute identity between the 
accounts of St Matthew and St Mark. St Luke is 
not a mere copyist like St Matthew, but has tried to 
give his version a literary form of his own; yet the 
substantial agreement is such as to exclude the supposi- 
tion that he was using any different authority. To 
Behold the fig tree, St Luke adds and all the trees. He 
seems to have asked himself, Why the fig tree in 
particular? Does it show more signs of coming 
summer than other trees? I am not botanist enough 
to know whether it does or not; but it is plain that 
St Luke himself would not have thought it necessary 
to make special mention of the fig tree; and that, 
therefore, he must be copying a source which did 
make mention of that tree. My conjecture is that the 
mention of it in the common source of the Synoptics 
was suggested by its occurrence in Isaiah xxxiv. 4, 
which the Evangelist has been using just before, The 
host of heaven... shall fade away, as the leaf fadeth 
from off the vine, and as a fading leaf from the fig tree. 

It is worth remarking, perhaps, that @épos is only 
found in this parable; but in this, in all three Gospels, 
which falls in with the conclusion already arrived at, 
that all drew from a common source. 

The other two Gospels do not distinctly specify 
what it is that zs mzgh; but an ordinary reader would 
suppose that it meant the fulfilment of a// these things. 
St Luke says that the kingdom of God ts nigh, which is 
a less definite expression. 


THE TIME OF THE SECOND COMING 


MARK Xxill. 30-32. 

"Aun A€éyw vbyiv Gre ov 
bn wapéAOn H yevea arn 
pwéexpis o8 Tatra mavra 
yévnrar. 0 odjpavds Kal 7 
yj mapedevoovTat, oi dé Ad- 
you ov ov mapedevoorTat. 
Ilept dé rijs nuépas exelyns 
H THs pas ovdels older, 
ovde of dyyerou ev ovpave@ 
ovde 6 vids, Ef fu) O TaTrp. 


MATT. xxiv. 34-36. 


"Auhy Aéyw viv dre ov 
bh mapérOn 7H yeved atry 
éws [av] mdavra Taira 
yévnrat. od ovpaves Kal 7 
yh mapedevoerat, ol dE 
Adyou mou od wi TapéOw- 
ow, LIlept d€ Tis nuépas 
éxelyns Kal Wpas ovdels 
oldev, ode of dyyedot THY 
ovpavay ovde o vids, ef wi 
6 marhp mévos. 


LUKE. xxi; 323 33: 


-Auhv Néyw vuiv bre ov 
bh mwapédOn 7H yeved abn 
éws [av] mavra yévnrat. 
6 ovpavds Kal YH Tape- 
Aevoovrat, oi dE Adyou wou 
ov 4.7 TapehevoovTat, 
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The verse Mark xiii. 30 contains a well-known 
difficulty ; but it is not one either for the textual critic, 
nor is it one of interpretation in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Taken by itself, nothing can be more 
lucid; the hearers would certainly understand it to 
mean that the prophecy would be completely fulfilled 
in the lifetime of the then existing generation. They 
had not yet been taught by events to consider the 
fall of Jerusalem as separated by a long distance of 
time from the Second Coming. It was only as that 
generation was rapidly passing away without any event 
to justify the Christian expectations, that deferred hope 
suggested doubts. Did Jesus wilfully deceive? or was 
He Himself ignorant of what He failed to com- 
municate to His disciples? The former alternative is 
inadmissible; therefore we are reduced to the second. 
But then the theologian is presented with a difficulty 
when he undertakes to define what Jesus was, and to 
explain how, if He were what we believe Him to have 
been, He could be ignorant of anything. I shrink from 
dealing with a question which I hold to be beyond 
the reach of human faculties, namely, to explain how 
the Finite and the Infinite could be combined in one 
Person. But the problem with which I am concerned 
suggests the question, Was verse 32 of Mark part 
of the original tradition of our Lord’s sayings? or was 
it added in Church reading, after doubts and specula- 
tion had made some explanation necessary? The chief 
thing which suggests to me doubt on this point is 
that St Luke has no parallel to this verse of Matthew 
and Mark, though it seems to me unlikely that if he 
had found this verse in any document he was using he 
would have left out the solution of a difficulty likely 
enough to have perplexed his readers. Whether St 
Luke knew this verse or not when he wrote his Gospel, 
he had certainly become acquainted with it when he 
wrote Acts i. 7, which exactly expresses the same 
idea, ovy tuav ear yrevar xpovovs 9 Katpovs ovs 6 TaTNpP 
Cero ev TH tdia e€ovcia. St Luke fully recognises that 
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there would be an interval, which he calls the times 
of the Gentiles, between the fall of Jerusalem and the 
Second Coming, Luke xxi. 24. 
Kai wecodvrac ordmare paxalipns Kal aixwadwric67- 
covrat eis TH €Ovn mavTa, Kai *lepoveadhu éorac rarov- 
Kevyn vd €Ovav, dxpt ob TANPwWOGow [Kai écovrar] Katpol 
éOvarv. 

This phrase the tomes of the Gentiles expresses the 
same idea which is more explicitly stated by St Paul 
(Rom. xi. 25) that a hardening in part had befallen Israel, 
only uniel the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. The 
Apocalypse, which is among the earliest of the Christian 
documents, shews that the Church was even then look- 
ing forward to the accession to its numbers of a great 
multitude... out of every nation, and of all tribes and 
peoples and tongues (vii. 9). And St Matthew (xxiv. 14) 
implies that the end was not to come until the Gospel 
had first been preached in the whole world for a testimony 
unto all the nations. 

Compare Matthew xxiv. 37-41 with Luke xvii. 26-30, 


34-36. 


EXHORTATION TO WATCHFULNESS 


MARK Xiii. 33-37. MATT. xxiv. 42. 
Brérere aypumvetre, ovK oldare yap Tpnyopetre obv, Ore _0UK oldare 
more 0 Kaipds [éoTw] ws avOpwiros Tola 7uépa 6 KUplos Umwy EpxeTat. 


amddnuos adeis THy oikiay avTov Kai 

dovs Tots dovAois avTod THy é&ovclar, 

exdorw 7d épyov airod, kal T@ Oupw- MATT. xxv. 13. 

pe everetharo iva ypnyopl. —yp7'yo- Tpnyopetre ofv, dtc ovK oldare Ti 
petre ovv, ovK oldare yap mére O hepa ovee Thy Gpav. 

KUpLos THs oikias EpxeTar, 7 Oe 7} 
feecoviKTioy 7 addexTopodwrias 
mpwl, un éMav é&égpvns etpn vuds 
Kabevdovras’ 8 dé buiv Néyw Taow 
Aéyw, Ypnyopetre. 


I do not know whether it is worth remarking that St 
Mark’s Bdézere is replaced in Matthew by ypnyopeire, 
which, however, appears in Mark xili. 34, 35, 37. St 
Luke has dypumveire in xxi. 36. St Mark’s Grézere 
is a word which he frequently uses in this sense. The 
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absence of direct parallels in Matthew and Luke to 
this latter part of Mark arises, as I believe, from the 
fact that this concluding exhortation is an addition 
of St Mark’s own to replace the concluding part of 
Matt. xxiv., which he omitted for brevity. I had at 
one time been of the opinion that St Mark’s Gospel 
was the only source from which St Matthew copied, 
an hypothesis which fits in very well with what is 
told in the earlier chapters. But in the later chapters 
we have constantly the phenomenon of coincidences 
between Matthew and Luke in passages to which there 
is nothing corresponding in Mark. ‘These coincidences 
can only be explained by the supposition that the two 
later Evangelists, even if they used Mark, as I believe 
they did, drew also from an earlier source. Thus in 
the present chapter we have such a coincidence. 


MATT. xxiv. 43, 44. LUKE xii. 39, 40. 

*Exetvo O€ ywwwoKere Tt ef HOE O Totro 6€ ywwoKere Ort €f HOE 6 olKo- 
olkodecmérys toia pudaky 6 KAéwT7S deordrys tola pa 6 kNémTns EpxeETat, 
dpxeTat, eypnydpyoev av Kal ovK ay eypnyopyncer av kal ovK adjKev d10- 
elagev SiopuxOjvar THY oikiay avrou. puxOjvar Tov olkov avrod. Kai vmets 
dut Tovro Kat bmets ylvecbe Eromot, yivecOe Erounor, Tt 7 Mpa ov Soxetre 
dre n ov Soxetre pa o vids Tov dvOpw- 0 vids TOU avOpwrou epxerat. 


mou €pXeTat, 


The nearly complete identity here shews that our 
two authorities used a common source (not Mark), and 
that in this case neither varied from it very much. It 
will be observed that our Lord gave two illustrations 
of the danger of unpreparedness: one the case of a 
householder surprised by a robber, the other that of 
a careless servant surprised by the unexpected return 
of his master. Possibly our Lord had used these 
illustrations before on different occasions. St Matthew 
has combined both in one discourse; so also does St 
Luke; but he separates them by a question of Peter’s, 
in answer to which the second illustration is used. 
According to Luke xii. 41, after the saying about the 
householder and the robber, Peter puts the question, 
Kuple, Tpos yuas Tv wapaBoAnv TauTnv Eyels 7 Kat TpOS 
wavras. It seems to me that St Mark’s conclusion, 6 de 
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Umiv N€eyw Tacw eyo, ypnyopeiTe Was suggested by this 
question of Peter’s, and therefore that though neither 
St Mark nor St Matthew report the question, yet that 
it was possibly derived from the common source; un- 
less any one prefer the solution that St Luke expanded 
the idea expressed more briefly by St Mark. And no 
doubt St Luke seems usually, in reporting a saying 
of our Lord’s, to be able at the same time to give an 
account of the conversation that had suggested it. 
However this may be, St Luke returns immediately to 
identity with Matthew. 


MATT, xxiv. 45-51. LUKE xii. 42-46. 


It is impossible to compare this passage of Luke 
with the corresponding section of Matthew without feel- 
ing that the coincidences are such as cannot possibly 
be ascribed to chance. Notwithstanding the great 
cruelty with which slaves were then treated by bad 
masters, I cannot think adzchotomising a punishment likely 
to be inflicted on a negligent servant, and therefore that 
the agreement of Matthew and Luke in the use of 
this word may be counted among the proofs that both 
used a common authority. Without going into details, 
it seems to me that St Matthew’s version is closer to 
the original than St Luke’s. 

On St Luke’s words, xii. 38, // he shall come in the 
second watch, and tf in the third, a question has been 
raised why St Luke should here only mention ¢he 
second and the third. It seems to me that ¢he first, 
owé, might well have been omitted, since there would 
be little merit in staying awake so long; but it has 
been inferred from the omission of the fourth that St 
Luke used the Jewish computation, and counted only 
three. It seems to me that St Luke was quite as 
likely as St Mark to use the Roman phraseology ; 
so, if we are to lay any stress on this omission, I 
should ascribe its origin to the original Jewish document 
which St Luke copied faithfully. 

Having now convinced myself that the exhortations 
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to watchfulness which St Mark has given briefly had 
been given in an original document, to which he had 
access, at greater length and with fuller illustrations, I 
do not hesitate to believe that the account of the matter 
is that St Mark finding that those exhortations to watch- 
fulness were all in natural connexion with the saying 
which he has reported (verse 32), Of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, thought it enough for his purpose to 
give the substance of them at once. 

There may be possibly elsewhere traces of acquaint- 
ance with some other of the passages which St Mark 
has here omitted. Thus the avOpwzros aodnmos of Mark 
xiii. 34 may perhaps be connected with the avOpwzos 
amoonuav Of Matt. xxv. 14; and there may possibly be a 
recognition of the parable of the Ten Virgins in the 
directions (Luke xii. 35, 36) that their lamps should be 
burning, and that they should be like servants waiting 
for their Lord, when he should return from the marriage 
feast. 


THE LAST PASSOVER 


MARK xiv. I, 2. MATT. xxvi. I-5. LUKE xxil. I, 2. 


In the Passion history we find St Matthew’s account 
closely based on St Mark’s, while St Luke appears to 
have used a different source; but there is no trace of 
this in these opening verses, which contain nothing but — 
what St Luke might have learnt from Mark, expressed — 
however in words of his own. What St Matthew has — 
added of his own to the account is that this resolu- 
tion to take Jesus, if possible by guile, in the absence of 
His eager listeners, was taken by the Chief Priests and 
Scribes, or, as St Matthew calls them, the elders of the © 
people, in a formal meeting in the hall of the house of ~ 
Caiaphas. It is evident that the Jewish rulers saw that — 
here would be danger of a serious riot if they attempted 
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to make Jesus a prisoner while He was surrounded by 
His Galilean adherents, and possibly by new disciples 
whom He had gained as hearers of His discourses at 
Jerusalem. It is possible that it was resolved at this 
meeting to reward handsomely any one who would 
enable them to execute a quiet capture; for we read 
presently that Judas came to them as a volunteer, 
induced no doubt by the information that was circulated 
that such a service would be well remunerated. 


THE ANOINTING OF OUR LORD'S FEET 


MARK xiv. 3-9. MATT. xxvi. 6-13. JOHN xii. 1-8. 


The identity of Mark and Matthew is so nearly 
complete that we cannot hesitate to believe that one 
was derived from the other. We have not an account 
of St Luke’s to compare; for he omits this story 
here. There is less occasion to account for St Luke’s 
omission than for St Mark’s insertion of an anecdote 
which may seem an irrelevant interruption of the history 
of our Lord’s capture. St Luke had in an early part 
of his Gospel told a story so similar, that some have 
thought that it was a different account of the same event ; 
and St Luke, in making a selection of things to be 
related, might naturally prefer not to tell two so like 
each other. In the place where he does tell of a woman 
anointing our Lord, he uses the narrative to introduce 
a remarkable parable and to teach an important lesson. 


LUKE vli. 36-40. 


In the introduction to the parable, the Evangelist 
who thus far had only spoken of the host anonymously 
as the Pharisee, now reveals that his name was Simon. 
This was also the name (Mark xiv. 3) of the host on the 
occasion of the anointing which the other Evangelists 
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record. This identity of name, combined with the fact 
that both stories tell of a woman pouring on our Lord 
the contents of an alabaster box of ointment, are the only 
reasons why St Luke should be supposed to have been 
speaking of the same occurrence as the other Evangelists. 
Yet the name Simon was too common among the Jews 
to permit us to lay much stress on this coincidence. 
My theories about the inspiration of the Gospels do not 
forbid me to accept the supposition that one of the 
incidents preserved in the tradition of the Church, and 
taught in its public recitation of the Saviour’s acts, might 
be differently placed by two of those who, in the Divine 
Providence, were entrusted with the task of giving to 
that tradition the more secure permanence of a written 
record. Nor again, should I be much distressed by the 
discrepancy that in one case the woman is described as 
pouring the ointment on our Lord’s head, and in the 
other on His feet. Such a difference at least might 
easily occur in the report of two different witnesses 
of the same incident; but if we have found reason to 
believe that St Luke was acquainted with a narrative 
substantially the same as that of the Gospel of St Mark, 
it is not likely that he would go out of his way to vary 
from it needlessly. 

The difference is at once accounted for when it is 
understood that different persons are spoken of. The 
woman who had been a sinner dared no more than to 
come behind the great Teacher and anoint His feet ; such 
difidence was not to be expected in a loving friend. 
St Luke’s story all through turns on the fact that the 
woman was a sinner, all leads up to an inference not 
suggested in St Mark’s narrative, viz., that what men 
might account as the unworthiness of the object of our 
Lord’s mercy was so far from being an absolute 
hindrance to acceptance by Him, that the very greatness 
of the sins forgiven might generate a love more ardent 
than that felt by one who had never fallen. It is 
repugnant to our feelings to believe that this dark spot 
rested on the character of a member of the family which 
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our Lord regarded with special love. The thing no 
doubt was possible; and we are not bound to suppose 
that if Mary, the sister of Lazarus, had so sinned, our 
Lord would have put her from Him as utterly beyond 
the reach of His forgiveness and favour. Nevertheless, 
the imputation is one that we are not warranted in 
casting, on a mere surmise, and without any evidence 
to support it. 

The story of our Lord’s anointing which is told by 
St Matthew and St Mark in almost identical words, is 
told also with substantial agreement in St John’s Gospel. 
I have purposely avoided comparison with this Gospel 
in treating of the story told by the Synoptics. I could 
not do so without a separate discussion of the credit to 
be attached to the statements of that Gospel, an investi- 
gation which would demand a treatise in itself. It is, 
moreover, as all agree, considerably later than the 
other three; and, therefore, if it were the case that it 
contradicted the earlier accounts, it might naturally 
be regarded as of less authority than they. But 
undoubtedly it may to a certain extent be used in 
interpreting these accounts, as showing what meaning 
was attached to them before the end of the first century ; 
for I do not think that the Fourth Gospel can be placed 
later ; and if it was not written by the Apostle John, it 
must at least have been written by a disciple of his, who 
claimed to speak with his authority. 

It is to be noted that this is not St John’s first mention 
-of the anointing. Before his own relation of it, in 
his first mention of Lazarus (xi. 1), he describes Bethany 
as the village of Mary and her sister Martha, characters 
whom he assumes to be already well known to his 
readers ; and adds that this Mary was the same woman 
as she who had anointed our Lord’s feet and wiped 
them with her hair. I infer from this assumption that 
his readers were already acquainted with the story of 
the anointing, that the Fourth Evangelist was aware 
that other Gospels than his own had been previously 
in circulation among Christians; and, as the story 
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proceeds, we find reason to believe that the Gospels 
both of St Luke and St Mark were known to the writer. 
Thus we may infer an acquaintance with Luke x. 38-42, 
which would not only have made his readers familiar 
with the names of Mary and Martha, but would have 
prepared them to read without surprise that while 
Martha was described as in attendance on the guests, 
no mention was made of Mary as similarly employed. 
But the most striking point of agreement is that St John 
adopts the statement in Luke vii. that it was on our 
Lord’s feet that the woman poured the ointment. Not- 
withstanding my own strong impression that the sinner 
of Luke vii. was not the Mary of John xii., I cannot 
in candour deny that St John’s language conveys the 
idea that this Evangelist regarded the two women as the 
same. In fact, on reflection, I recant my opinion that 
St John made a literary blunder in speaking of the 
anointment of our Lord before he had related it. What 
I now understand him to say is, This Mary was the 
woman of whom St Luke tells as having anointed our 
Lord before; and I have now to tell how she again 
repeated her act. In short, St John did not, like modern 
critics, believe that there was but one anointing, which 
St Luke has wrongly placed. He holds that there 
were two. 

The scene of the anointing was, according to Mark 
xiv. 3, the house of Simon the leper. We learn from Luke 
x. 38 that Martha had a house of her own. We also 
know from John xi. 19 that the sisters had many Jewish 
friends ; and therefore we seem to have reason to think 
that the entertainment was given in the house of this 
Simon, to whom Martha gave her services in waiting 
on the guests. The sisters do not seem to have been 





wealthy women, for they do not appear to have kept — 


slave or hired servant, and are not likely to have — 


given such an entertainment as the phrase eézoiqcav — 
deirvov suggests. The dinner to which Lazarus was 


invited was probably in celebration of his unexpected — 
recovery. The anointing related by St Luke took — 
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place in the house of a rich Pharisee; and such Simon 
may have been. His wealth may have been enough to 
incline the priestly inspectors to take a lenient view of 
his case, and to judge that the symptoms of the disease 
were not so grave as to make separation necessary. But 
the title 6 Aerpds does not necessarily imply that the 
man was suffering from the disease at the time; for, 
as Jerome has remarked, the title may have clung to 
him after his recovery, just as Matthew was known as 
€ reAwvys, notwithstanding his having given up his 
business on joining our Lord. 

If we had doubted St John’s obligation to Mark, 
we could not hesitate when we find John agreeing with 
Mark in describing the ointment as vapdos micriki}. 
Matthew omits this adjective, which was apparently 
a technical word, and one as to the exact meaning of 
which interpreters are not yet quite agreed, and which 
seems to have puzzled some of the early Latin trans- 
lators. It seems to have been the local name of that 
particular kind of spikenard. If not, genuzue seems the 
best translation of the word; for even then tradesmen 
had learnt to substitute an inferior article for one in 
much demand. John’s wvpouv vapdov miotihs rodvTijmov 
is also much closer to Mark’s puvpov vapdov miorixigs 
moAvreAous than Matthew’s pipou Baputiuov, or, according 
tosome MSS., zoAvurinov. 

The relation of the anointing in this place may be 
thought an insertion by St Mark which breaks the 
continuity of the context. In verse 2 we are told how 
the Jewish rulers were desirous to destroy Jesus, but 
saw the necessity of doing it with subtilty, so as to 
avoid a tumult of the people. This prepares the way for 
verse 10, which tells how the desired opportunity was 
afforded them by the treachery of Judas, who guided 
the pursuers where they could take Him in the absence 
of the multitude. Between the two is interpolated the 
seemingly irrelevant story of the anointing. We are 
not bound to suppose that St Mark meant to convey 
that the anointing took place exactly two days before 
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the Passover. The Fourth Gospel says six days; and 
St Mark does not contradict. He gives two days as the 
interval between the date when the rulers decided on 
destroying Jesus and the time when they found means to 
carry their resolution into effect; but we are left free 
to suppose that the anointing had taken place at a 
different time. But why then relate the story just here? 
St John suggests an answer to this question, whether 
it was what St Mark intended or not. St John tells us 
that it was Judas who complained of the waste of the 
expensive ointment; and moreover, that the source of 
his complaint was disappointment at the diversion of 
funds which otherwise would have come into his own 
keeping. He suggests that Judas would have used 
the trust dishonestly ; and certainly the intensity of 
feeling against Judas which the Fourth Gospel exhibits 
harmonises well with the traditional account that that 
Gospel was written by one of the circle in which the 
treachery of a once trusted friend must naturally have 
excited the most lively indignation and loathing. St 
Matthew certainly seems to have understood the history 
as connecting the disaffection of Judas with our Lord’s 
answer to the murmuring against the extravagance of 
the woman’s devotion ; for in Matt. xxvi. 14 he connects 
the two incidents with a tore wopev@eis. The case 
is not, as we might have imagined, that Judas had 
not been able to resist a bribe offered to him by the 
chief priests; but he goes to them, and volunteers his 
services, and that just immediately after his views had 
been rejected by his Master. All this hangs together 
so well that what is surprising is how little direct 
countenance is given to the combination by St Mark, 
from whose narration the other accounts have every 
appearance of having been derived. 

According to Matthew, who uses the aorist jyavak- 
znoav, the disciples’ dissatisfaction found vent in a single 
definite exclamation Zo what purpose ts this waste? We 
can well believe, what St John suggests, that it was 


Judas who uttered it. Mark’s jay 6€ tTwes ayavaxrouvTes - 


¥ 
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mpos éavTovs expresses a general feeling among the 
disciples, uttered in reproaches to the woman for her 
thoughtless and useless expenditure. But it was this 
censure which elicited our Lord’s approval of her action. 
No doubt it was natural for them to think that their 
Master, like themselves, would disapprove this ex- 
travagant expenditure of a large sum, squandered on 
a piece of luxury which left behind no permanent 
benefit, and which might have been more wisely 
bestowed in keeping up the charities and the mainte- 
nance of their little community. But the report of our 
Lord’s answer carries conviction of its authenticity 
from its accordance with the circumstances. Jesus knew 
the hollowness of the hopes which buoyed up His 
ardent followers, and had warned them that His death 
was impending. What more natural than that He 
should say, Why take umbrage at the expense which 
she is lavishing on me? neither she nor you will have 
me long; this anointing is but an anticipation of the 
anointment of a corpse previously to its burial. 


THE BREACHERY, OF ,JUDAS 


MARK xiv, I0, II. MATT. xxvi. 14-16. LUKE xxii. 3-6. 


As to the question whether Judas was actuated by 
mere greed, or whether he had taken offence at some- 
thing said by his Master, I do not lay much stress 
on the fact that his visit to the Chief Priests was 
volunteered, and that the promise of a reward came 
afterwards. I think that Judas called in answer to an 
advertisement. Although some modern speculators 
have suggested more creditable motives which might 
have disposed Judas to play the part of traitor, the 
New Testament writers make no suggestion that he 
was actuated by any other motive than greed. As a 
cool-headed man, he must have been convinced that 
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an attempt to proclaim Jesus as the successor of David 
must end in the destruction of all who took part in it. 
What must he have felt when he discovered that Jesus 
Himself was of the same opinion, and was looking 
forward to His own death as inevitable? Why 
should he remain in the sinking ship? Possibly his 
dissent from the views of the leading Apostles had 
been expressed before, and had been lightly regarded. 
Why should he tie himself any longer to a hopeless 
cause? Why not transfer himself to the side of the 
rulers, who would give him money at once, and, no 
doubt, favour and promotion in the future? The death 
of his Master was certain; and he might reflect, as 
his patriarch namesake had done before, Was there 
to be no profit in shedding His blood? 

I do not think we can lay much stress on St 
Matthew’s statement of the exact amount which Judas 
received. Neither Mark, Luke, nor John show any 
acquaintance with the sum — thirty pieces of silver. 
But it must have been a favourite topic with the early 
Christian preachers to trace the agreement of our 
Lord’s life with the Old Testament predictions ; and St 
Matthew’s Gospel abounds in such illustrations. The 
striking text é>rycay Tov picOov pov TpiaKovta apyupous 
(Zechariah xi. 12) could not be overlooked as a pre- 
diction that a price was also to be set on the Messiah. 


THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE PASSOVER 


MARK xiv, 12-16. MATT, xxvi. 17-19. LUKE xxii. 7-13. 


On comparing these three accounts we can at once 
see that St Matthew’s is independent of St Mark’s. He 
says nothing about the man with the pitcher of water, 
but simply tells that they were to prepare the Passover 
in a house which Jesus named. St Luke’s account, on 
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the other hand, follows St Mark’s closely. The only 
new detail which St Luke gives is that the names of 
the two disciples were Peter and John. From one of 
these two the story must have come to the Evangelist. 
it is therefore borrowing but little from tradition, if we 
assume that St Peter was St Mark’s informant. We 
know from the Acts that Mark and Luke were fellow- 
travellers in Paul’s company; and it would have been 
natural and easy for him to obtain from St Mark the 
names of the two disciples; and it is interesting to 
find that St Peter had taught St Mark to suppress 
his name in the public account. 

As the story is told by St Mark, we should conclude 
that Jesus had, on this occasion, showed a prophetic 
knowledge, such as was exhibited by Samuel, when, 
on parting with Saul, he told him whom he should 
meet on the way. Not a trace of this appears in St 
Matthew’s account. This small difference could be 
explained by the supposition that instructions had been 
given to John which were not communicated to Peter. 
The Fourth Gospel represents John as_ previously 
acquainted with Jerusalem, and as on terms of special 
intimacy with our Lord. John might have known well 
whither he was going, even if he did not, as was quite 
possible, recognise the man bearing the pitcher of water. 
To Peter, who followed in his company, the guidance 
of the man with the pitcher might have seemed strange 
and miraculous. If we could lay stress on the pronoun, 
the phrase ro caradvaa «ov would convey the idea that 
the accommodation had been secured beforehand. The 
pitcher may have been an appointed signal; for appre- 
hensions of treachery might well have dictated the pre- 
caution of not publishing beforehand where it was 
intended to hold the Paschal feast. 

Assuming, as we must, that the Crucifixion took 
place on the Friday, the events here related must have 
happened on the day before, Thursday. The Mosaic 
ordinance was that unleavened bread must be used for 
seven days; and that on the evening of the first of 
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these days the Paschal lamb was to be slain. What- 
ever explanation is to be given of the divergence of the 
account in the Fourth Gospel, there is no ambiguity as 
to what the Synoptic Gospels intend to convey, namely, 
that the mission of the two disciples took place on the 
first day of the feast of unleavened bread ; that is to say, 
the day on which the lamb that was to be eaten in the 
evening was to be killed. The two disciples had no 
work to do on the room, which had been already pre- 
pared ; their business was clearly to procure the lamb 
and prepare it for the Passover meal. Note the addition 
made in Matthew’s account, 6 xaipos ov eyyus éoru- 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TREASON 


MARK xiv, 17-21. MATT, xxvi. 20-25. LUKE xxil. 14, 21-23. 


I think I have already noted that the concealment 
of where they were to hold the Passover feast, may 
have arisen from our Lord’s knowledge of the un- 
trustworthiness of His company. If Judas had known 
earlier, he would probably have brought the soldiers 
to the house where they were assembled. St John fills 
up a gap in the story by making Judas leave the 
company after this denouncement. Otherwise it needed 
explanation why he was not with the other disciples on 
the Mount of Olives. But query? were all the Twelve — 
supposed to be there present, or only the chosen three? 








THE INSTITUTION OF THE EUCHARIST 


MARK xiv. 22-26. Matt. xxvi. 26-30. LUKE xxii. 15-20, 39. 
On comparing these three accounts we are struck 


by the practical identity of those given by St Matthew — 
and St Mark; St Matthew’s being only St Mark’s a | 
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little enlarged, while St Luke’s diverges a good deal. 
This divergence is what might have been expected, if 
we had thought about it. All the evidence convinces 
us that the breaking of bread in commemoration of 
Christ’s death formed, from times as early as we can 
trace, an essential part of the weekly Christian service. 
That the reading of the account of the initiation of this 
rite formed a regular part of that service in the earliest 
times, as it has done as long as we have records of 
Christian ritual, is a thing in perfect conformity with 
what might have been expected. We probably have 
in Matthew and Mark the story as it was told in the 
Palestinian Church, and, after that, in the Roman 
Church established by Jewish missionaries. St Luke 
was a traveller, and must have heard the forms used 
in various churches. The Pauline churches no doubt 
used the form which they had been taught by their 
founder. I believe this is how we are to account for 
coincidences between St Luke’s account and that of 
St Paul in the Epistle to the Corinthians. If these 
coincidences had been introduced by transcribers, why 
should they not have appeared in other Gospels as 
well as in St Luke’s? But St Luke’s Gospel probably 
shows ‘‘contamination,” that is to say, a certain mixture 
of the Pauline version with that previously put in 
writing by St Mark. 

I must say that St Luke’s opening sentence carries 
to my mind internal evidence of its authenticity, such 
that I am persuaded it must have come from a well 
informed source. Consider the situation: Our Lord 
was well aware that the Jewish rulers were determined 
to take His life; and He had now reason to think 
that His disciples were not all loyal to Him, while 
those who were so had no power to defend Him. That 
the blow must soon fall He knew; but how soon was 
still uncertain. How natural it is that He should long 
to eat one more Passover with His disciples before 
He left them. Imagine a man with a mortal disease 
who, as December went on, had doubted much whether 
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He should live over Christmas Day, and think of 
his saying to his family when the’ day arrived, ‘‘ How 
I have been longing to spend one more Christmas 
Day with you; but this will be the last.” To me 
the saying about drinking wine in the kingdom of 
God had always seemed mysterious; but it gains 
immensely in human interest when I think of Jesus 
as saying to His disciples, ‘‘ How I have longed to 
eat of this Passover with you; but never more shall 
I eat it, until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God.” 
Does this saying mean, I shall never taste wine again ? 
or merely, I shall never taste another Passover cup? 

Our Lord had apparently handed to each of the 
disciples a fragment of the broken bread, but not so 
with regard to the wine. He handed them the cup, and 
directed them to distribute it among themselves; that 
is, to pass it on from one to the other; and so they did 
until all had drunk of it. We are not warranted in con- 
cluding, as some have done, that He had not first drunk 
of it Himself; it would not have been a real keeping of 
the Passover if He had not done so. And the words 
ame rov vuv, declaring that He would not drink of it 
after the present time, convey as clearly that He did 
drink of it at that present time. 

I do not think it correct to say that St Luke puts the 
cup before the bread ; I should not be startled if he had 
done so; for I should conclude that he had but pre- 
served the order of the Passover feast, in which we are 
told that the beginning was the passing round of the 
cup; but I cannot see that St Luke had any intention 
of deviating from the usual order. He mentions in due 
order first our Lord’s saying that He would not eat 
another Passover, and then His saying that He would 


not drink again of the fruit of the vine. And afterthat 


he goes on to tell, first the solemn breaking and delivery 
of thé bread, with the words 7hzs zs my body, and after 


that, in like manner, the cup, with the words Thzs cup zs q 


the new covenant in my blood. 












I must reject as unfounded the suspicions 5’ that have 
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been raised as to the genuineness of the section from +o 
bméep vuov diddmevoy (verse 19) to the end of verse 20. The 
MS. evidence for the words is overwhelming, the Eastern 
testimony for them being unanimous, and the Western 
testimony being divided. All that can be said is that, 
however we are to account for it, a text which omitted 
this section obtained some currency in the West. It is 
no reason for suspecting these verses that they corre- 
spond closely with St Paul’s account of the institution 
of the Eucharist in 1 Corinthians. Why should they 
not correspond? Why should St Paul, in writing to the 
Corinthians, give a different account from that recited in 
the services of the Church with which St Luke must 
have been acquainted? On the other hand, if the 
clauses had not been originally in the text, how come 
the Eastern witnesses all to agree in inserting them, and 
that in words which, though in the main agreeing with 
St Paul, have some serious points of difference? The 
omission of the words leaves a gaping wound: the 
bread is declared to be the Lord’s body, but the cup 
is not connected with His blood. That St Luke should 
have so differed from the previous Evangelists is chrono- 
logically inexplicable. Wecan readily concede that, as 
the Church grew in knowledge, the expression of doctrine 
in liturgical forms might have become more express ; 
but we cannot understand a retrograde step. Is it 
possible that St Luke can represent a view of Eucharistic 
doctrine, not held either by the Evangelists who preceded 
him, or by the Church teachers who followed him? 
When we have had evidence to determine which is 
the right reading, it is, no doubt, an important confirma- 
tion of our judgment if we can also account for the 
origin of the wrong reading; but our failure to do so 
does not prove that our judgment had been wrong. 
We know little of the history of MSS. ; and it is quite 
conceivable that an accidental error of transcription, or 
the false judgment of an early critic, may have pro- 
pagated itself in a small family of MSS. _ In the present 
case, it is possible that an early critic may have taken 
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umbrage at the return to mention of the cup after it had 
been already spoken of in verse 17. 


THE WARNING TO PETER 


MARK xiv, 27-31. MATT. xxvi. 31-35. LUKE xxil. 31-34. 
JOHN xiil. 36-38. 


St Matthew’s version is evidently based on St Mark’s, 
in which he only makes a few verbal alterations. The 
citation from Zech. xiii. 7 does not correspond with the 
LXX., as we have it now, which runs rataféate Tovs 
Tolmevas Kal exomacate Ta TpdBara. We have no right 
to demand verbal accuracy of citation in the case of 
words probably originally spoken in Aramaic; but we 
are probably right in inferring that the version used 
by St Mark differed somewhat from the LXX. as we 
have it now. 

Verse 28.—I wll go before you into Galilee—seems 
irrelevant here; and the disciples do not notice it in 
their reply. We can understand their want of interest 
in what He says will happen after His rising again—a 
phrase which they were slow to comprehend. The best 
explanation I can give of its relevance here is that the 
meaning is, Though the sheep be scattered, yet I will 
meet you in Galilee, and gather you again. 

Though what has been preserved of St Mark’s 
Gospel (which Gospel seems to have had a narrow 
escape from total destruction) does not contain the story 
of the Resurrection, it seems clear that it had originally 
done so; and, moreover, that it had told of an appear- 
ance in Galilee, although St Luke represents our Lord 
as directing His disciples to remain in Jerusalem until 
the Day of Pentecost, and only tells of appearances of 
our Lord in that city. I do not think St Luke could 
have known St Mark’s Gospel as a written document ; — 
and, as I have already intimated, was, in my opinion, 
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only acquainted with those portions of it which he had 
heard orally recited. 

Verse 31.—Note Mark’s word éd\aAe, not a single 
utterance, but a chattering repetition of his resolution 
never to desert his Master. Note also Mark’s imperfect, 
éXeyov, with regard to what the other disciples said. St 
Mark’s sense of propriety of language would not allow 
him to use ezayv of what was not a single utterance, 
but a common sentiment probably expressed in different 
language by the different disciples. 


GETHSEMANE 
MARK xiv. 32-42. MATT. xxvi. 36-46. LUKE xxi. 40-46. 


St Luke tells us (xxi. 37) that on the occasion of this 
visit to Jerusalem, our Lord’s custom was to teach in 
the Temple daily, and to spend the night on the Mount 
of Olives. And St John (xviii. 2) has copied him, in 
representing this as a common place of resort of our 
Lord and His disciples. Arrived at the accustomed 
place, He leaves the body of His little company sitting 
there, while He with a chosen three proceeds to a more 
retired place, where He prays. We are, then, not 
bound to suppose that Judas had separated himself 
finally from their company ; even if we accept St John’s 
account that he had gone out in the middle of the 
Passover feast. Left behind there when our Lord and 
the three departed, he had still plenty of time to go to 
the chief priests with definite information where Jesus 
was then to be found, and was qualified to act as guide 
to the band sent to take Him. St Matthew has copied 
St Mark’s account with merely stylistic variations, but 
St Luke seems to have had access to a different source. 
He does not tell of the separation of the three chosen 
witnesses ; whether he himself omitted it for brevity, or 
that he did not find it mentioned in his source. 
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But why did not our Lord go alone to pray, as 
we read of His doing on former occasions (Mark i. 
35; vi. 46)? It may be that, in His great depression 
of spirits, He felt the need of the cheering neighbour- 
hood of friends. But it may be also that He wished 
them to keep watch, and warn Him of the approach 
of enemies. He had prayed that this cup might pass 
from Him without His having to drink it; and He 
could not consistently omit to use the human precautions 
which the circumstances required. Thus we can under- 
stand His disappointment at finding them asleep every 
time He came to them, until at length it was He who 
had to tell them of the approach of enemies of which, 
if they had been vigilant, they should have warned 
Him. Thus we can understand the reproach con- 
veyed in His address, Sleep on now: Your keeping 
awake any longer is useless as far as I am concerned ; 
but enemies are at hand, and, for your own sake, you 
had better be stirring. 

It was not wonderful that they should sleep; for 
though He clearly knew that that very night an attempt 
to seize Him was to be expected, they did not share 
His knowledge; and to stay awake all night is not 
easy for men who have no pain or anxiety to banish 
sleep. 

It is a little odd that St Luke should represent our 
Lord as saying to the slumbering disciples, Stand up 
and pray. He had not been standing Himself when 
praying, though undoubtedly standing was the usual 
attitude of prayer (Luke xviii. 11, 13). Certainly on 
this occasion it would have been the attitude most 
likely to keep the worshippers awake. 

Something ought to be said about what St Luke has 
added, viz., the story of the Bloody Sweat and the 
Ministering Angel. On general considerations I am 
well disposed to believe that this little section has St 
Luke’s authority. In this part of the narrative St Luke _ 
is using an authority different from that employed by _ 
St Mark, and one in the faithfulness of whose report Sy 
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there is good reason to believe. And even if we did 
not give credence to the story itself, we should have 
no reason to think it incredible that it had been told 
by eye-witnesses. They had been just roused from 
sleep, and must have been struck by the shattered 
aspect of their Master who was dropping sweat, which 
may have had all the appearance of blood; and they 
may have seen, or supposed themselves to have seen, 
a stranger helping Him. We have, then, only to con- 
sider the external evidence for the genuineness of this 
section; and though it is found in the vast majority 
of MSS., yet it is absent from B and from the few 
other consentient authorities, which, as I believe, 
represent to us the earliest form of the Gospel text 
which reached Alexandria. At the same time, it must 
be noted that this section is supported by extremely 
ancient testimony, being used without doubt by Irenzeus, 
and probably also by Justin Martyr. Whence then 
did this section derive its origin? It is impossible to 
believe that it was the invention of a scribe or editor. 
It could not have gained the acceptance which it actually 
did obtain if it had not come from some one entitled 
to speak with authority. I can think of no one so 
likely to have added it to the original text as St Luke 
himself, who in this whole story of the Passion evidently 
had access to some peculiar sources of information. 
There is no New Testament book so likely to have 
received a double edition as St Luke’s Gospel, because 
some time after it had been published the author 
followed it up with a continuation. In the interval, 
he had travelled, and must no doubt have heard the 
Gospel story as told in more ancient churches than 
one. The story of the Ascension as told in the Gospel 
is certainly modified in the Acts. There is no intrinsic 
improbability in the supposition that at the time of 
publishing the second treatise the author made a few 
alterations in the earlier account. This seems to me 
far the most plausible account that can be given both 
of the absence of this section from the form of the Gospel 
2 1 
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of whose antiquity we have the best evidence, and never- 
theless for its presence in the text which ultimately 
obtained predominance, and which certainly dates from 
a very early time. 


THE CAPTURE 


MARK Xiv. 43-52. MATT. xxvi. 47-56. LUKE xxii. 47-53. 


Judas now comes up, followed by an armed multitude. 
Scme of them had only clubs or sticks; these were 
probably only the ordinary Temple guard. Those 
with swords may have been soldiers, though we are 
not necessarily bound to suppose so, seeing that some 
in our Lord’s own company had swords. There was 
certainly one sword (Peter’s) among our Lord’s atten- 
dants, and, according to St Luke’s account (xxii. 38), 
there was another. St Luke represents our Lord as 
using language in reference to these changed circum- 
stances which would easily be understood by the 
disciples as an encouragement to them to come armed. 
It was probably, in any case, a prudent precaution for 
people spending a night on the Mount of Olives, at 
a time when the city was unusually thronged by 
strangers. 

It is evident that the object of the Jewish rulers was 
to apprehend only Jesus Himself, and that no com- 
mission had been given to arrest His followers; for 
a signal had been arranged by which the leader was 
to be known. How hateful that sign was need not 
be enlarged on. Nothing perhaps has helped more — 
to brand an eternal stigma on the name of Judas. 

None of the Synoptics gives the name of the disciple 
who attempted resistance. But he must have been one 
of the three whom our Lord had taken with Him, and 
there is no reason why we should hesitate to accept 
St John’s statement that it was Peter. This must have 
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been the received opinion when the Fourth Gospel was 
written. We must accept St Mark’s Gospel as giving the 
story in the form in which St Peter had been accustomed 
to deliver it; and it is extremely doubtful whether St 
Matthew had independent sources of information. The 
other eight Apostles were not present, and could not 
give it. On some other occasions when St Mark 
reports things as said by the Apostles generally, other 
Evangelists give us reason to think that the spokesman 
was Peter, and it is not surprising that he should here 
omit his own name. This time Peter certainly showed 
no want of courage. Even if, as is likely, Judas had 
gone on in advance of his company, Peter could not 
have doubted that he was in the presence of force 
against which resistance was, humanly speaking, hope- 
less. But we should think ill of him if, when hands 
were laid on his Master, he having a weapon in his 
hands, did not strike a blow with it, without counting 
the odds. 

Our Lord’s expostulation, Are ye come out as against 
a robber ? is represented by St Luke as addressed to che 
chief priests, and captains of the temple, and elders, which 
were come out against Him. St Mark only describes the 
captors as sent by these people. Of course the expos- 
tulation was addressed, not to the soldiers, but to the 
persons in command, who were no doubt members 
of the body which was responsible for the attempt. 

Mark xiv. 51.—This young man in undress, who is 
only mentioned by Mark, could not have been one of 
the attendants on our Lord who had come with Him, 
and yet nevertheless was a sympathiser. The disciples 
in their flight could scarcely mark the incident, and I 
do not know from whom St Mark could have learnt 
it save from the young man himself; and it is an 
extremely probable conjecture that St Mark was the 
young man. It is not a much further advance on the 
conjectural road to imagine that it was in Mark’s mother’s 
house that the Passover feast had been held. If so, 
Mark might have heard the party leave the house; but 
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some considerable time must have passed before the 
capture. On this supposition, Mark might have lain 
down to sleep, and only rushed out on hearing the 
noise of the soldiers passing, and without waiting to 
further clothe himself. 


THE TRIAL 


MARK xiv. 53, 54- MATT. xxvi. 57, 58. LUKE xxii. 54, 55. 
MARK xiv. 55-59. MATT. xxvi. 59-61. 


In this, as in so many other sections, the accounts 
given by St Matthew and St Mark so verbally agree 
that we must conclude either that St Matthew has 
abridged Mark, or that St Mark has amplified 
Matthew. I usually prefer the hypothesis that St 
Matthew simply used St Mark’s Gospel. In the 
present case, I am more disposed to think that an 
earlier account is the basis both of Matthew and 
Mark. 

We have no cause for wonder that St Luke does 
not attempt to relate the proceedings before the Council, 
at which we have no reason to think that his informants 
were present. What is to be wondered at is that the 
other Evangelists were able to give a report of these 
proceedings ; and the question suggests itself, Through 
whom did they get their information? The report we 
have does not conceal that the leading members of the 
Council were hostile to Jesus; yet we must be struck 
by the judicial fairness of the proceedings. We know 


from all the Evangelists that one member of the Council, _ 


Joseph of Arimathea, if not actually a disciple of our 


Lord, was so far in sympathy with Him that he too ~ 


was looking for the kingdom of God. After our Lord’s © 
death, this Joseph had the courage to go in and ask © 
Pilate for our Lord’s body. There was therefore at — 
least one person who could give information about the — 
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proceedings in the Council ; and it may well be believed 
that he did what he could to prevent the condemnation. 
Possibly our Lord had other secret adherents in the | 
Council, of whom St John enables us to name one, 
Nicodemus. In any case Joseph could resist success- 
fully any irregularity which conflicted with the red tape 
adherence to rule, which was a characteristic of Jewish 
expounders of the law. 

We cannot doubt that Jesus had in His public 
teaching said much that gave offence to the Jewish 
rulers, but it would not have been easy to show that 
any of His sayings amounted to such blasphemy as 
under the Jewish law would justify condemnation to 
death. If any witnesses reported His sayings with the 
aggravation necessary to give them the character of 
blasphemy, it may well be believed that such witnesses 
did not agree together. At length, we are told, there 
came witnesses who brought a charge which seemed to 
be successful, and which we know had a certain founda- 
tion in fact, viz., that He had said He would destroy 
the Temple and build it up in threedays. With respect 
to this charge it may be questioned whether St Matthew’s 
account or St Mark’s has tokens of greater antiquity. 
Mark contrasts a Temple made with hands against 
one xot made with hands. This contrast between 
Xepotoinros and axeporoinros comes out strongly in 
the speech of Stephen, when he had to defend himself 
against the very accusation that was brought against 
our Lord. The latter adjective is also employed by 
Sian, 2). Cor. v. /F.3: ‘see also’ Heb. 1x:..11.. (Finney 
seem less likely that St Matthew should have omitted 
these adjectives than that a companion of St Paul’s 
should have introduced them ; and, therefore, as far as 
this argument goes, it tells in favour of the conclusion 
that St Matthew has preserved an earlier tradition than 
St Mark’s. 

We may count it as certain that our Lord did speak 
of a rising after three days; but the question arises, 
Did He so speak in the hearing of any but His disciples? 
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Even if He did, the two witnesses of whom Matthew 
tells might have been forthcoming ; one at least might 
certainly have been had. ‘The character of Judas cannot 
well be made worse by a little more blackening ; and we 
have no ground to think that he would have refused 
to earn his pay by giving the testimony which was 
necessary to secure our Lord’s condemnation, seeing 
that he would not have to say anything that was not 
perfectly true. But it is more likely that the words 
were spoken publicly. I can well believe that in the 
very last public discourse of our Lord there was included 
such a prophecy of the destruction of the city, as St 
Luke reports Him to have made privately a few days 
before. The exclamation of the disciple, Waster, behold, 
what manner of stones and what manner of buildings ! may 
not have been suggested by esthetic admiration of 
their grandeur, but may rather have expressed a doubt 
whether a building so stable must not escape any 
general destruction. 


But the whole point of the accusation of blasphemy 
turned on the words / will destroy this Temple. There 
was no more blasphemy in prophesying the destruc- 
tion of the Temple than when Micah foretold that Zion 
should be ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem become 
heaps (Jer. xxvi. 18). It is likely that it was on this 
vital point that the witnesses disagreed, and that thus 
there was a failure of legal proof by two witnesses that 
a blasphemy had been spoken. Then the High Priest 
solved the difficulty by making the accused Person bear 
witness against Himself; and it is here that St Luke 
again takes up the tale. 


THE SENTENCE OF CONDEMNATION 


MARK xiv. 60-65. MATT. xxvi. 62-68. LUKE xxii. 63-71. 
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Council. At all events, this last topic of evidence 
seems to have struck the High Priest as more for- 
midable than any that had been produced before. He 
got up from his seat, and coming forward, asked what 
defence the accused Person had to offer. Jesus was 
silent; and although I do not think we are obliged 
to believe that He actually used the words put into 
His mouth by St Luke, I believe that they truly 
express the reason for His silence, namely, the felt 
uselessness of arguing with men who had already 
determined on His condemnation. Then the High 
Priest called on Him to say whether He really 
claimed to be the Christ, the Son of the Blessed. And 
although St Mark does not attest it, I have no hesita- 
tion in accepting St Matthew’s statement that the 
question was put with such a solemn form of adjura- 
tion as might be expected to enforce an answer from 
one who seemed obstinately resolved to be silent. 
Jesus then could no longer refuse to give a distinct 
answer; and Matthew’s form cov’ efzas and Mark’s 
eyo eu. Clearly mean the same thing. And He goes 
on to say that thereafter they shall see the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of Ommnipotence and coming 
with the clouds of heaven. The High Priest, shocked 
at such a claim, rent his two inner garments, an act 
used not only as a token of mourning, but also of 
horror at blasphemy (see Isaiah xxxvi. 22; XxXxvil. I; 
Jer. xxxvi: 24; 2Kings xxii..11).) And the rest. ofpiie 
Council sympathised. I do not know whether we are 
entitled to lay stress on St Mark’s waves, in verse 64, 
as denoting that there were no exceptions to the general 
unanimity ; but evidently, if Joseph of Arimathea or 
others did not agree, they were powerless to resist the 
general feeling. 

While the accounts agree as to the insulting treat- 
ment inflicted on our Lord by His captors, they differ 
as to the time when it was done, and as to the persons 
who were guilty of it. The difference, however, is 
not so much as to what took place, as to what the 
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Evangelists thought fit to record ; for the accounts do 
not contradict each other, though one may be used to 
supplement the other. 

According to St Luke’s account, we find that when 
our Lord was brought to the High Priest’s house, the 
night was already far advanced. The members of the 
Sanhedrim were then summoned, and their Council 
was assembled in the early morning. Then the order 
of St Luke’s narration suggests that during the interval, 
while the Council was being assembled, the rude 
captors, in whose hands Jesus remained, treated Him 
with brutal insult, mocking Him and beating Him; 
their favourite sport being to blindfold Him and test 
His gift of prophecy by trying whether He could name 
the person who struck Him. 

That such things were done is in itself highly 
probable. There is no point in which modern 
humanity has more ameliorated the condition of the 
unfortunate than in the treatment of criminals both 
before and after their conviction. When I speak of 
this humanity as modern, 1 might perhaps have said 
recent; for up to the time of Howard, I do not know 
that much advance had been made in tenderness of 
treatment of prisoners since the time of the Roman 
Empire. At present, our theory is that, up to the 
time of conviction, we ought to proceed on the supposi- 
tion that the accused person is innocent; although we 
cannot help knowing that in the vast majority of cases 
the presumption is quite the other way. In earlier 
times, men went on the presumption that the accused 
person was probably guilty, and this was even then 
more often the case than not; though not so generally 
as now. Jailors or others who had the custody of 
accused persons were responsible for their safe keeping, 
and were subject to severe penalties if they were remiss 
in that duty. If they were naturally humane they 
would not treat their prisoners with undue severity ; 
but they were themselves the judges how much strict- 
ness was essential to security ; and they were not liable 
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to punishment for excess, as they would have been for 
unwise leniency. It might, therefore, have been taken 
as antecedently probable that our Lord would receive 
much brutal usage before ever being brought to trial 
before the Council. 

We are inclined to ask whether Peter was a witness 
of this treatment; for we find him calmly sitting round 
the fire with the vazypéra, among whom no doubt were 
some of our Lord’s captors. I suppose the answer to 
be that the time when Peter was thus sitting was that 
later period when our Lord was actually under examina- 
tion before’ the Council. We.are told that’ Peter 
followed our Lord and His captors at a distance; and 
we can scarcely suppose that he entered the palace in 
their company. But no doubt many were employed 
on that service who were not known to the High 
Priest’s servants as ordinary frequenters of the palace. 
There was no need that special vigilance should be 
used as to the admission of strangers. The followers 
of Jesus had received no notice of the intended capture. 
Any one who sought for admission while it was still 
night might be assumed to be on the side of the 
rulers.. (The Fourth; Gospel explains that Peter 
obtained admission through his friend’s acquaintance 
with the door-keeper. But even if we had not that 
explanation, we could easily conceive that Peter, hang- 
ing about the place, when he saw different rabbis 
entering with their attendants, in obedience to the 
summons to the Council, and obtaining admission 
without question, might have taken courage to join 
one of these companies, and enter unchallenged by 
the porter. This, however, would not be until our 
Lord’s tormentors had had enough of their cruel sport. 

The point at which St Mark, followed by St Matthew, 
gives his account of these insults is immediately after 
our Lord’s condemnation. It is then, we are told, that 
some spat on Him, and beat Him with fists, and 
covered His face, challenging Him when blindfolded 
to name each assailant; and we are told that the 
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officers joined in beating Him. To spit in our Lord’s 
face, and to cover His face, are a little inconsistent ; 
accordingly St Matthew, who records the former, says 
nothing about the latter, though the blindfolding of 
their prisoner is an essential part of the story of the 
mocking challenge to Him to name the person who 
struck Him. St Mark, who records the covering His 
face, does not say that they spat in it. No doubt both 
insults were inflicted; first one, then the other. The 
inference plainly is that the insult was originated by 
members of the Council, and that the officers presently 
joined in. In our time, when a man has been sentenced 
to death, we do not think it right to add to his sufferings 
by preliminary torture; but it was not so in former 
days ; if bystanders, in their indignation, added to what 
had been sentenced by the judge, all this was looked 
on aS no more than giving the criminal his deserts ; 
and this volunteered addition to the judge’s sentence 
was no doubt the severest part of the penalty. Many 
a Christian martyr since, cheered by the sympathy of 
brother disciples, has exulted in submitting to what he 
felt to be a glory, not a shame. But there was no 
glory in dying the death of a detected impostor, exposed 
to ignominy as one who had imagined himself able to 
save others, and now proved to be unable to save 
himself. 

In the case of a criminal, condemned by Roman law 
to death, a preliminary flogging was an ordinary way 
of carrying out the sentence. Part, no doubt, was 
inflicted by specially authorised operators; but no 
objection was made if officials or bystanders expressed 
their indignation at the crime by adding more. The 
exercise of power is always pleasant, and may easily 
pass into cruelty, when no sympathy is felt with the 


sufferer. I am old enough to have seen the spectacle — 
of a man in the pillory, a punishment which in itself — 


inflicted no pain; but which set up the criminal as a — 


gj 
(a 


mark for the missiles of the populace, such as were — 
sure to be hurled, not only if there were a popular — 
a 
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feeling against the sufferer, but unless there were 
actually sympathy for him. If there were, the pillory 
might be a place of triumph; but sympathy for 
criminals is of quite as modern growth as sympathy 
for a baited bull. The honest truth is that man is a 
cruel animal, until education has taught him to feel 
for and with others. 





THE DENIAL OF PETER 


MARK xiv. 66-72. MATT, xxvi. 69-75. LUKE xxil. 56-62. 


The scene of this incident is a portion of the High 
Priest’s palace; Mark describes it as ca7rw, Matthew as 
é€. I conclude that it was an open court within the 
outside gate, but at the foot of the stairs which ascended 
to the assembly room of the Council. It was the 
equinoctial season, and the night was cold; so the 
officers had lit a fire in the midst of the court, and 
Peter seated himself with them in the circle that 
was attracted round the fire. It was not yet good 
daylight, and it was by the light of the fire that 
a maid-servant detected in Peter the presence of a 
stranger. It may be that she had seen him in the 
city with his Master, and was able to recognise him 
as a companion of the Nazarene. 

Up to this Peter had showed no lack of courage ; 
and indeed had reason to pride himself on his bravery 
in venturing so far. But now he was taken by surprise, 
and obeyed a natural impulse to disclaim connexion 
with the prisoner. Perhaps if he had had more time 
to reflect he would not have decided otherwise. If 
he had owned the charge, he would either have been 
ignominiously turned out, and have had to slink away 
in ignorance of his Master’s fate, or more probably 
have been detained as an accomplice in his Master’s 
projects; and though he had been prepared to fight 
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for Him, he saw no wisdom in uselessly suffering with 
Him. But feeling it unsafe to remain where he was, 
yet unwilling to go away altogether, he went out into 
what Mark calls the zpoavArov, and Matthew the zvXe, 
by which I understand the approach by which the hall 
was entered from the outside; and there he mingled 
with a group already standing there. But the maid, 
seeing him again, had no doubt of his identity, and 
called out to the men standing there, that this was 
one of them; and when he denied again, the men 
took notice of his Galilean accent, and were thus so 
convinced that the accusation must be true that it was 
only by confirming his denial with strong oaths that 
he obtained his release. 

The incident was a humiliating one for Peter; but 
if it had not been for his previous braggart promises, 
was not so disgraceful as we are apt to think it. The 
majority of men would not have done better under a 
like trial. He failed to display a martyr’s courage; 
but a martyr has usually had time to consider, and 
resolve beforehand on his conduct. But Peter had 
received an unexpected blow. A martyr’s courage 
springs from his faith; but Peter’s faith in his Master’s 
superhuman power had been rudely shaken when he 
saw Him led away an unresisting captive. I fear we 
can only receive with doubt the tender touch recorded 
by St Luke that it was the look of Jesus which recalled 
him to a better mind. Peter was not present in the 
hall of audience; and when he sat with the servants 
was apparently not in sight of his Master. It may, 
no doubt, have been the case that it was as Jesus was 
being led away that He turned to give the look which 
touched Peter’s conscience; but certainly, according — 
to the other Evangelists, it was the crowing of the — 
cock which brought to Peter’s mind the estimate which 
his Master had put on the value of his professions, 
an estimate now proved to be so much more accurate — 
than his own. ah 

There is one point in which Mark differs from the 
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other three Evangelists: viz., that while they represent 
our Lord as saying Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny 
me, Mark says, Before the cock crow twice. If, as I 
believe, the other Evangelists made use of the Gospel 
story as told by St Mark, they would not have been 
likely to deviate from it here; and I have elsewhere! 
given reasons for thinking it quite possible that the 
discrepancy now under consideration might have 
originated in the error of an early transcriber. But 
indeed, though our English idiom obliges us to use 
the definite article, I doubt whether anything turns 
on the number of times any particular cock crew. I 
understand our Lord’s prediction as meaning no more 
than that Peter should deny Him thrice before the 
hour of cockcrow, viz., that hour of early morning 
which was technically known as 7 adexropodwvria. 


THE REFERENCE,TO PILATE 


MARK Xv. I. 

Kai ev0ds mpwi cup Bov- 
Loy TowjoavTes oi apxie- 
pets weTa TOY pec BuTépwy 
Kal ypaupaTéwy Kat odor 
TO ouvédpirov OjoavTes Tov 
*Inooty §$damnveyxay Kat 
mapédwKav IledTy. 


NATL. Savi: 1, 2. 


IIpwias 6€ ~yevouévns 
oupuBovdALov EXaPov mavres 
ol apxLepets Kal ol mperBv- 
TeEpot TOU AaOU KaTa TOU 
*Inood wore OavaTdoar 
avrov: Kal Onoavres avroy 
amnyayov Kat mapédwKav 
HWeddtw TH Hyeyovr. 


LUKE xiii 152 


Kai dvacray dmrav To 
TAHOos avrav Hyaryov av- 
Tov émi Tov IlewNGrov. 
jpéavto O€ KaTnyopety av- 
To NéyorTes, Todrov etipa- 
bev OtacTpégpovra TO €Ovos 
nuav Kai kwAvovTa Pédpous 
Kaicape dcddvac kai h€éyor- 
Ta avTov xXpioTov Bacidéa 
eivat. 


The relation of dependence of Matthew on Mark 


is nowhere more distinct than in this chapter. 


We 


have sections in which Mark is plainly copied, inter- 
polated with sections derived from another, and, as 
we should judge, a later source. In the verses just 
cited, the verbal coincidences between Matthew and 
Mark are numerous ; of which it may suffice to mention 
how the double verb in djcavrTes . . . amijveyxay Kat 


* Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the N.T., p. 123 599. 
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Tapedwxay is reproduced in Matthew. But then follows, 
in Matt. xxvii. 3-10, the story of the remorse of Judas, 
which is not told by St Mark, and with which St 
Luke seemed to be unacquainted even when he wrote 
the Acts.t St Luke, on the other hand, appears to 
have in this chapter a quite independent source, and 
he shews plainly his perception that the grounds on 
which the Jewish rulers decided that Jesus ought to 
die were different from those on which they could seek 
His condemnation by Pilate. At their own tribunal 
the charge of blasphemy was the fatal one; but before 
Pilate the accusation was one of sedition and attempted 
revolution. 

I suppose St Mark’s language does not imply that 
another council was summoned different from that in 
which the High Priest had pronounced that Jesus 
deserved to die; but that, after this conclusion was 
come to, a consultation was held as to the manner in 
which punishment was to be inflicted, with the result 
of a decision that it must be through the authority 
of the Roman Governor. 


THE TRIAL BEFORE PILATE 


MARK xv. 2-5. MATT. xxvii. II-14. LUKE xxiii. 3-5. 


I have already said that we are at no loss to 
conjecture means of information which the Evangelists 
might have had as to the proceedings before the Jewish 
Council, one member at least of which we know was 
friendly to Jesus. But when the boldest of their 
number returned in a state of intimidation and dejec- 
tion from his attempt to penetrate the secrets of the 
High Priest’s palace, it may be doubted whether many 


1 Dr Salmon’s second draft of his notes ends here; all that follows is from _ 


the first draft, - 
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of the disciples would have had courage to mingle 
with the crowd before Pilate’s tribunal. Again I 
must fall back on Joseph as the most likely person 
to be able to obtain information as to the proceedings, 
and to communicate it to the disciples. 

I think we need have no doubt as to the leading 
facts of the Evangelic tradition; as, for example, 
that Pilate shewed reluctance to send Jesus to execu- 
tion, and was willing to release Him, not indeed as 
acquitted, but as the prisoner who according to usage 
was to be released in honour of the Passover feast. 
But I do not think that we can have entirely the 
same confidence in the report of the examination that 
took place. I say this, because there is one point in 
the report which presents great difficulty; namely, 
that when Pilate asked our Lord whether He was the 
King of the Jews, he received the answer ci Xéyers, 
which is generally understood to be a formula of 
assent. Having received such an answer, how could 
Pilate report to the Jewish accusers that he found no 
fault in Him? And if the accused person had pleaded 
guilty to the fatal charge, why should His enemies go 
on urging many accusations against Him to which 
Pilate vainly asked for a reply? I own I am not 
satisfied with the solution that ci déyes may be 
taken interrogatively. Certainly what is else related 
of this examination would lead us to suppose that 
our Lord made no answer at all to Pilate; and we 
are at some loss for an explanation of this silence. 
We can understand His offering no defence to the 
Jewish rulers, who had practically stopped their ears 
against anything He could say; but to Pilate He 
could with truth disown any claims at which Cesar 
could take just umbrage. In fact, the Fourth 
Evangelist has put into the mouth of Jesus the 
defence which, if He did not make, a Christian 
would feel that He could have made, My Kingdom 
zs not of this world. ‘The same Evangelist makes the 
Jews tell Pilate what it might be supposed he did not 
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need to be reminded of, namely, that he would not 
be Czesar’s friend if he let a man go who claimed to 
be a rival monarch. I have not ventured to use 
St John’s account as historical; for our Lord’s holding 
so much discussion with the Governor (whether through 
an interpreter or not we are not told) is inconsistent 
with the impression the other Evangelists convey that 
He was silent before Pilate. But certainly, if the 
Evangelist John is not a historian on whose accuracy 
we can rely, he must have been, as other instances 
besides the present show, a man of great dramatic 
power, who had a clear perception of the language 
which could with propriety be put into the mouths 
of his characters. 

If we reject the solution that our Lord was in 
point of fact not silent before Pilate; the only way 
that occurs to me of accounting for His silence is 
that, after the strain of the work of the previous 
day, of the sleepless night, and the brutal insults of 
His tormentors, His physical frame was incapable of 
conducting a discussion. And we could sufficiently 
account for Pilate’s unwillingness to condemn, if he 
perceived that the man against whom so much accusa- 
tion was brought was quite unable to say a word in 
His own defence. In this choice between Jesus and 
Barabbas, might he not feel that the more dangerous 
enemy to Cesar was the man in vigorous health who 
had already taken part in an insurrection in which 
lives had been lost, and not the so-called prophet 
who seemed unable to speak, much less to act. And 
if he had no trust in the loyalty of the Jewish advisers, 
might he not have even suspected that they were 


willing to sacrifice one whom they regarded as useless, — 
in order to save the life of one who would be really 


dangerous. 
St Luke now proceeds (xxiii. 6-12) to tell that 


Pilate, on learning that Jesus was a Galilean, sent q 
Him to Herod as one under his jurisdiction; that the — 


chief priests and_ scribes repeated their accusations 
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before Herod; that Herod, whom this Evangelist had 
already described (ix. 9) as having been for a long 
time desirous to see Jesus, was gratified by the 
compliment paid to him; and that friendly relations 
between him and Pilate, which had been interrupted, 
were thus restored. Though this reference to Herod 
is not recorded by the other Evangelists, we are not 
warranted in concluding that it did not take place; 
for we do not know what facilities the disciples of 
Jesus possessed for following His movements on that 
morning, or whether He might not have been sent 
to Herod without their knowledge. Moreover, the 
knowledge of what took place at Herod’s court may 
have been communicated to the disciples by Joanna, 
the wife of Herod’s steward, who had both previously 
contributed to His maintenance (Luke viii. 3), and also 
was one of the women who visited His sepulchre 
(Luke xxiv. 10). 


JESUS OR BARABBAS 


MARK xv. 6-II. MATT, xxvii. 15-18, 20. LUKE xxiii. 13-19. 


Verse 17 in Luke is wanting in the oldest MSS., 
yet it seems necessary to the sense; for why should 
the crowd cry, Away with this man, and release unto us 
Barabbas, unless because it was understood that only 
one of the two was to be released. It seems to me, 
then, that whether verse 17 was written by St Luke 
or not, the Evangelist was acquainted with the older 
form of the story. If for any reason he had omitted 
to tell of this Passover custom, it would be natural 
for scribes or editors to supply an explanation which 
seemed necessary. 

How did Pilate come to know that the priests had 
delivered Jesus cia P@Odvov? I think the answer is 
that we are told that they went on accusing Him of 
many things, and no doubt the charge of blasphemy 

2K 
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held a chief place among these. Pilate, who saw that 
they gave no proof of the political offence, or that 
there was any evidence that He had stirred up a 
popular sedition, came to the conclusion that His 
religious offence and the rejection of their spiritual 
authority was the real accusation. And that Jesus 
should make no reply to the charge of blasphemy 
was in Pilate’s mind a point in His favour. 


THE SENTENCE OF PILATE 


MARK xv. 12-15. MATT. xxvii. 21-23, 26. LUKE Xxlil. 20-25. 


I see nothing in St Luke’s account which would lead 
me to think that in this section he used a different 
authority than Mark. 


St Matthew follows Mark’s Latin word dpayeAXwoas ; 
elsewhere he uses pactuyour. 

The choice of Barabbas was no doubt instigated 
by the priests; but provincial and religious jealousies 
would have recommended the same choice to the people. 
Suppose a Dublin mob had the choice of obtaining a 
pardon for one of the Phoenix Park murderers or for a 
Belfast Orangeman who had got into a collision with 
the police, which would be chosen? 











THE MOCKING BY THE SOLDIERS 


MARK xv. 16-20. 





MATT. xxvii. 27-31. . 
St Matthew’s account seems to be but an expansion — 


of St Mark’s, save for one point in which he makes — 
what seems a more than conjectural improvement. — 
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Where St Mark says they clothed him with purple, St 
Matthew says, that they threw round him (no doubt He 
had been stripped for the scourging) a scarlet cloak. One 
of the soldier’s cloaks would be the nearest imitation 
of royal purple they could easily make. But where 
did this take place? St Mark says they led Jesus 
away within the court, whichts the Pretorium. One would 
have imagined this to mean the Governor’s hall of 
audience, but this was exactly where Jesus had been. 
I am attracted by Weiss’s conjecture that what is 
meant is that the guard which had the charge of the 
crucifixion took Him into the soldiers’ quarters, a 
a court with rooms round it, and that then all the 
soldiers came running out (or were called out) to join 
in the cruel sport. And to them, no doubt, a miserable 
Jew who pretended to royalty would seem a very fit 
subject for ridicule. St John has another explanation, 
though one not free from difficulties. According to 
him, the Jews would not go into the hall of audience ; 
and it was outside that Jesus was exhibited to the 
multitude. Then we are no doubt here to conceive 
that the soldiers took Jesus back into the empty hall, 
which is what St John understands by the Pretorium 
(John xviii. 28). 

St Luke does not give the account of mocking in this 
place, but he represents a quite similar scene to have 
been enacted by the soldiers of Herod (Luke xxiii. 11). 
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THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE 


MARK xv. 21-23. 

Kal dyyapevouow mapd- 
youra Twa Liuwva Kupy- 
‘yatov épxdmevov dm’ aypod, 
rov rarépa’AdeEdvdpou Kal 
Povdou, tva dpy Tov oTav- 
pov avrov. Kal Pépovow 
avrov émi tov Todyoday 
rémov, & é€oTw pmebepyn- 
vevduevos Kpavlouv Toros. 
kal €dldovv atr@ éomup- 
viopévov olvov, ds dé ovK 
éXaBev. 


CRUCIFIXION 


MATT. xxvil. 32-34. 

’Eéepxduevor O€ ebpov 
dvOpwrov Kupnvatov dvo- 
pare Limwva’ Tovrov 7y- 
yapevoay iva apy Tov 
oraupov avrov. Kal éd- 
Oovres eis Témrov NEyOuEvov 
Todyoda, 6 éotw Kpaviou 
Téros Neyduevos, €dwxav 
air@ mely olvov pera 
XoARs peuyuévov’ Kai 
yevodpevos ovK O0éAncEV 
LEW. 


LUKE xxiii. 26. 


Kal ws admnyaryor abrérv, 
emia Bdouevor Divavda Tia 
Kupyvaiov épxduevov am’ 
aypod éréOnxay a’r@ Toy 
oTavpoy pépew dmriobev 
Tov *Iycod. 


It is evident, even if no mention had been made of 
Alexander, that this Simon either was a disciple of 
Christ, or that he afterwards became a member of 
the Christian community. How else should they 
know the name of the man pressed into this unpleasant 
service, and that he was a native of Cyrene? 

Note St Mark’s care about his imperfect tenses. He 
could not say éwxay, as St Matthew does, about the 
offer of the medicated wine. The offer not having 
been accepted, St Mark says edidow. 

For écuvpucpuéevov St Matthew substitutes wera xorjs 
peurypevov. I cannot but think that this is a remem- 
brance of prophecy, Ps. Ixix. 21, kat édwkay eis To 
Bpaud pov XoAjy, Kat eis THv dtWav mov EeTOTICaY je O£os. 
St John, xix. 28, tells the story so as to make the 
fulfilment of the prophecy more marked. 
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MARK xv, 24-32. 

Kai ordavpotow avrov 
Kai dtapepifovrar Ta imd- 
Tia avTov, BaddovTes KAF- 
pov ém avra ris ri apn. 
hv O€ dpa tplryn kal éorav- 
pwoay avrov. Kal qv 7 
éervypagpy THs airias avrod 
ériyeypauuevn, O BAZI- 
AETS TON IOTAATION. 
Kail oly atr@ oravpovow 
Ovo AnoTds, eva ex dekiov 
kat va €& evwviuwy av- 
Tov. Kai oi mapamopevo- 
Mevot €BAacdiuouv avrov 
Kwouvres Tas Kepadds av- 
Tov Kal éyovTes, Ova O 
KaTahtwy Tov vadv kal 
oixodouay [év] rpiciv nué- 
pals, o@oov ceauToY KaTa- 
Bas dmrd Tov oravpov. 
ouolws Kati ot dpxuepets 
é€utraifovTes mpos aNAWAous 
meTa TOV Yypauparéwy 
éNeyov, “ANXous ecwcer, 
€auTov ov dvvaTat coat 
0 xpiords 6 Bacirevs *Io- 
panr KaraBarw vuv ard 
ToU oTaupov, iva twuer, 
Kal misrevowuev. Kal ol 
guverTaupwuevor ody avT@ 
aveldufov avrov. 


MATT. xxvil. 35-44. 


Lravpwoavres dé avrov 
OteueploavTro Ta iudaria 
avrot BdANovTes KATpor, 
kal KaOjmevor Erjpovy av- 
Tov é€xel. Kal é€réOnKkav 
éerdvw THs Kepadrhs avrov 
Thy airiay avrouv yeypau- 
hévnv, OTTOX EXTIN 
IHZOTS O BAZIAETS 
TON IOYTAAION, Tore 
oTaupovvTac adv ait@ dvo 
Anorai, eis éx deity Kal 


eis €€ evwviuwr. Oi dé 
, 5 

Tapamopevo per or éBhac- 

QPynmovv avTov KLVOUYTES 


Tas Kepahas avTay Kal 
Néyorres, ‘O kaTahvwy Tov 
vaov Kai €v Tpioly Nwépats 
olkodoudv, Boor ceauTor" 
ei vids ef Tov Beov, KaTa- 
BnOc dro Tov oravupov. 
omolws [kat] of apxuepets 
€umalfovres pera TOV 
ypaupmaréwy Kal mpeoBu- 
Tépwy édeyov, "“AdXous 
écwoev, EavTov ov dvvarat 
cou Baowred’s "Iopanr 
€oTw, KaTaBdrw viv amd 
Tov oTavpov Kal micTev- 
comev €r avrov. ér7roL- 
dev éml Tov Gedy, puodobw 
vuv ei Oédec avrov' elev 
yap 8re Oeov eiul vids. 7d 
& avro cal of Ayotal oi 
cuvoTtaupwhévres oly avT@ 
aveldcvov avrov. 


LUKE xxill. 32-43. 

"“Hyovro dé kai érepo 
Kakodpyot Ovo oly aiT@ 
avatpeOjvat Kal dre 
HAGav éml Tov Tdmov Tov 
Kadovmevovy Kpaviov, éxet 
€otavpwoav avrov Kal 
Tovs KaKovpyous, Ov ev 
€x defiav bv O€ €& apiore- 
pov. [6 dé *Inaods éXe- 
yev, Ildrep, ddes avrois, 
ov yap oldaciw Ti mo.od- 
ow.| Atapeprfduevor dé 
Ta iuatia av’rod éBador 
KNjpov. Kat lorjKe oO 
ads Oewpav.  é&emvKTH- 
pefov O€ Kai ol dpxovTes 
héyorTes, “ANXous Cowser, 
cwodTw éauTdév, el ovrds 
é€oTW 0 xXptoTds TOU Geod, 
6 éxA\exTés. évératav dé 
aitw kat of orparwrac 
mpocepxoumevar, bEos mpor- 
gépovtes atT@ Kal Néyor- 
res, Hi ov ef 0 Baowdeds 
Tv “lovéalwy, ceoor 
ceauTév. qv 6€ Kal ém- 
ypady ér’ aire, O BAZI- 
AETS TQN IOTAATON 
OTTOX. His dé ray kpe- 
pacbévTwy Kaxovpywv 
EBracgdjper avrév, Ovyxi 
ov el 6 xpioTds; oHcov 
ceauTov kal Nuds. atro- 
KpiOecs 5€ 6 Erepos Emutt- 
pav aira bn, OV6E PoBH 
av Tov Oedv, OTe ev TH 
avT@ Kpliuart el; Kal ques 
bev Oixalws, dia yap av 
émpdéauev atrodauBdvo- 
bev’ otros dé ovdév dro- 
mov émpdtev. Kat €eyev, 
*Inoot, wyncOntl pov 
érav @dOns els THY Bact- 
Aelav cov. Kal elrev av- 
TQ, Ap cot héyw, ome- 
pov per éuod gon év Te 
mapadelow, 


Luke xxiii. 34.—There is no saying of our Lord’s 
which we should more regret to lose than this one, 


yet it is imperfectly attested. 


It is not found in B 
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nor in a few of the oldest Latin MSS. On the other 
hand, the Sinaitic is not here allied with the Vatican 
MS.; and the words are attested by Irenzeus and Origen 
and the Clementine Homilies. I do not know whether 
the letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, a.p. 
177, is not to be added to the evidence against the 
verse. At least I think that Stephen the perfect martyr 
would not have been cited as an example of a martyr 
praying for his murderers, if the writer had known that 
therein Stephen was only following an example set by 
our Lord Himself. I believe the best explanation is 
to accept the theory of a double edition of St Luke’s 
Gospel, and to reckon this as one of the most valuable 
of the additions made by St Luke to the later form 
of his work. I know of only one alternative solution 
that deserves consideration. Hegesippus(Euseb. 7.£., 
ii. 23), in relating the death of James the Just, reports 
that martyr as making the dying prayer, rapakaAo, xvpre 
Océ rarep, aes avrois’ ov yap oldact Ti Tovovow; it 
might be imagined that so beautiful a prayer, and so 
worthy of our Lord Himself, was transferred by an 
early scribe to Luke’s narrative. But it is quite as 
likely that Hegisippus copied Luke. The address 
watep iS more appropriate to our Lord than to James, 
and comes in awkwardly as used by Hegesippus. 
Moreover, I think the recognition of the verse by 
Irenzus and Origen is too early to be consistent with 
ascribing the origin to Hegesippus. 

St Mark states that it was the third hour when they 
crucified Him, that is to say, at nine in the morning. 
I do not think so early an hour is inconsistent with 
the statement in Luke that our Lord was sent to 
Herod. The Jewish Council was held before sunrise 
(for Peter was recognised only by the light of the fire). 
Our Lord, then, might have been sent to Pilate soon 
after six o’clock; and, as Herod was in Jerusalem, 
the trial before him and the second hearing before 


Pilate might all have taken place in the space of 
three hours. But I own the story would read more 


—s : / 
SS ea rT. 
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smoothly if we leave out the visit to Herod which the 
other authorities do not mention. 


THE MIRACULOUS DARKNESS 


MARK xv. 33. MATT. xxvii. 45. LUKE xxiii. 44, 45a. 
Kat yevouévns wpas "Amd 6€ Exrys dpas Kal qv bn woel wpa 
ExTyns oKéTos éyévero é€f oKédros éyévero éml macay exrn Kat oxéros éyévero 
Sdynv tiv yiv Ews wpas Tv viv ws wpas évarns. ep’ 8dqv Thy viv Ews Opas 
€varns. évatrns Tov 7Alov ékXel- 


TOVTOS, 


The language of Luke has caused some embarrass- 
ment to commentators, but I cannot doubt that rod #Xlov 
exAe(Tovros is the original reading ; not only because it is 
attested by the better MSS., but also because I 
think it quite possible that St Luke might have so 
expressed himself, but not possible that any scribe 
would have substituted these words if St Luke had 
written ecxoticOy o ij\os. The words literally mean no 
more than ‘‘the sun’s light failing,” but there is 
no doubt that the phrase is that ordinarily used to 
denote an eclipse of the sun. But we cannot suppose 
that St Luke was ignorant that the Passover feast 
was held at the full moon; and though I do not think 
it necessary to maintain that St Luke was skilled in 
natural philosophy, it is not likely that he was 
ignorant of a thing so generally known as that an 
eclipse of the sun does not take place at full moon. 
So I consider that St Luke has not exhibited ignorance, 
but only has been guilty of an awkwardness of expres- 
sion. He wished to make it plain that this darkness 
at mid-day did not arise from clouds or fog, but from 
a real failure of the sun’s light, and we may well 
believe that he recognised in it a fulfilment of Joel’s 
prophecy which he has quoted elsewhere (Acts ii. 20), 
60 Atos petTactpagycerae ets oxeTos. In other words, 
it is plainly an eclipse that all the Evangelists describe, 
only not a natural one, but a miraculous one. It is 
then quite conceivable that when the ambiguity of the 
phrase suggested to some that St Luke was relating a 
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natural, and not a supernatural, occurrence, and they 
made the objection that an eclipse could not take place 
at that time, then, either in the public reading of the 
Gospel or in its transcription, the phrase was changed 


for one not open to cavil. 


THE COMPLAINT OF FORSAKENNESS 


MARK xv. 34-36. 

Kal 77 évarn &pa €B6n- 
cev 0’ Incots pwr peya- 
Ay, “Edwl, €dAwl, Aaya 
caBaxOavel; 6 éoreuy 
peBepunvevopevov, O beds 
pov [0 Oeds pov], eis rl 
éyxaTréhimés me; Kal TWeES 


MATT. xxvil. 46-49. 

Tlepi d€ rir évarny wpav 
éBonoev 6 *Inoots gwr7 
beydrAn Déywv, "Edw, 
éEhwl, Aewa caBaxPavel ; 
Tour éorw, Oeé pov, Ge 
pov, wa rh me éeyxare- 
ues; Twes d€ THY Exel 


LUKE xxill. 440, 46a. 
Dkdros éyévero éd’ SAnv 
Thy ynv Ews Wpas évarns. 
. Kal gwvjoas dwr7 
peydrn 6 Inoods elmer, 
K. TN. Renee 


éEoTnKOT wy aKovoarTes Ee- 


TOV TAPECTHKOTWY aKOU- 
yov dtt, °Hrelay wre? 


cavres €deyor, "Ide ’HXe- 


lav dwvel. Opayov dé tis vbros. Kal evOéws dpa- 
yeuloas omdyyor déous pov eis €& atray kal 
mepidels Kadduy émoTtiger aBwv omoyyor mAjoas 
avrov, Néywr, “Agere, Te déous Kal mepifels Ka- 
twuwev ef €pyerac’Hrelas Adpw eworifey avrov. oi 
Kadedely avrov, dé Yovrol elrav, “Ades 


Uwpev ef €pxerat ’HAelas 
cwowv avror, 


It has become customary to talk of our Lord’s Seven 
Words on the cross. But the seven are made out by 
combining different accounts. What is actually the 
case is that Matthew and Mark, who give practically 
identical accounts, only tell of one, that which has 
just been quoted. This has not been copied by the 
later Evangelists; and truly it is not wonderful that 
Christians should be unwilling to record that the 
Master had died with a confession of failure in His 
mouth. St Luke, on the other hand, tells the story 
of the penitent robber, which seems to have been un- 
known to the previous Evangelists, who represent our 
Lord as taunted by both His companions in suffering. 
St Mark records that our Lord just before dying 
uttered another great cry, but does not report any 
words. St Luke gives them, Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit, all the words but the first being — 
taken from Ps, xxxi. 5. 
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The last editor of St Luke’s Gospel, whether St Luke 
himself or not, has added the noble saying on which 
we have already commented. St John does not repeat 
any of these four sayings, which I think can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that His Gospel was 
intended to be supplemental ; but he adds three of his 
own, viz., our Lord’s words to His mother and to John ; 
His complaint of thirst, made in order to fulfil Ps. Ixix. ; 
and the final /¢ zs finzshed. Probably it was only what 
was said in a loud voice that could be heard where the 
spectators were. All this gives great credibility to the 
account of St Mark, who only reports what might be 
heard from some little distance. 

The imperfect ¢\eyor is here used in accordance with 
St Mark’s practice, when several persons are represented 
as speaking who cannot be imagined to speak quite 
simultaneously. But I cannot understand the imperfect 
in évorTi€ev, except that it was St Mark’s way. 

St Matthew’s account is apparently more probable 
than St Mark’s. St Matthew represents one as per- 
forming the act of mercy, the others as using the 
jeering words, Wazt tll we see of Elijah will take him 
down. St Mark puts these words into the mouth of 
the compassionate speaker himself, from which Weiss 
concludes that he must have uttered the words seriously, 
and in the idea that the intervention of Elijah was 
possible. Yet I can understand the case of a man’s 
obeying a natural instinct of compassion, yet some- 
what mocking at himself for doing so, and justifying 
himself to his companions by saying, We must give 
time for Elijah to come to save Him. He accepts their 
supposition that they may not hinder him. 

One who can remember the crowds that used to 
come to witness the spectacle of a man being hanged 
does not wonder at a multitude coming to witness a 
crucifixion in which they had no personal interest. 
But it would seem that the merciful assuagement of 
the thirst of the sufferers was not unusual; else why 
should a sponge and a reed be there? The Fourth 
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Evangelist dispenses with the reed; he makes the 
sponge be put on one of the soldiers’ spears, iccw, 
which Field, by a certain conjecture, has substituted for 
ioc! in John xix. 29. The Gospel of Peter, apparently 
written by one who had never seen a crucifixion, has 
not realised the distance of the sufferer from the ground, 
and dispenses with either reed or spear. 


MARK xv. 37-39. 

‘O dé "Inaotds adels pw- 
yyy peyarnv éfémvevoev. 
Kat ro xararéracua Tov 
vaod éoxlcOn eis S00 am’ 
dvwhev éws kdtw, “Lldwv 
dé 6 Kevtuplwy 0 TapEecTy- 
Kws €& évaytias avrov 6Tt 
otrws éfémvevoev eitrev, 
"ANnOGs otros 6 dvOpwros 
vids Jeod Fv. 


THE DEATH 


MATT. xxvii. 50, 51a. 


‘O 6é *Inoods mad 
Kpdias Pury meyaryn api- 
kev TO Tvedua. Kai idod 
TO KaTAaTéTAT UA TOU vaov 
éoxicbn [am] dvw0ev Ews 
KaTw els OVO, 


THE EARTHQUAKE 
AND THE OPENING 
OF THE TOMBS. 


LUKE xxiii. 450-47. 


*EoxlcOn 6€ TO KaTa- 
TETATUA TOU vaOU Mécor. 
kal Pwvycas Pwv7y meyay 
6 *Inoots eizrev, Ildrep, 
eis Xelpas cov mapaTlOeuat 
TO mvevpa pou* ToUTO dé 
elrayv é&émrvevoev, “ldwv 
5é 6 Exarovrdpxys TO yevo- 
wevov e€ddcatey Tov Gedy 
Aéeywr, “OvTws 6 &vOpwrros 
otros Slkavos Fv. 


Ver. 54. 


"O 6é éxarévrapyxos Kat 
oi per’ avrod rpddvres 
Tov *Incotvy idovres Tov 
ceiouov Kal Ta yuwwdueva 
EpoBnOnoav opddpa, dé- 
youres, “ANnOGs Beod vids 
jv ovros. 


The rending of the veil of the Temple is recorded by 
all three Evangelists, and by St Matthew and St Mark 
in almost identical words. But St Matthew relates 
this as one of several phenomena that occurred at the 
same time. I own I had imagined that these were 
a later addition to the original story preserved by St 
Mark; but I now feel doubts whether the reverse may 
not be the case, and whether we have not in Matthew 
an earlier form of the tale which St Mark simplified 
by leaving out things which were felt not to be 
credible. Such I take to be the raising of the bodies 


1 “toads was the Greek equivalent for the Roman pilum.” 
Trans. of the N.T, 


Notes on the 
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of the saints and their appearing in the city after our 
Lord’s own resurrection. If, as the story seems to tell, 
they rose immediately on our Lord’s death, they must 
have risen before Him, and He would not be ¢he first 
Jruits of them that sleep. If they were seen after His 
resurrection, what became of them afterwards? And 
who can we imagine to be the saints who rose? Were 
they disciples of our Lord’s? It is hard to believe in 
a miracle that leads to nothing. And yet the rending 
of the veil of the Temple is more easily understood if 
supposed to happen in conjunction with the earth- 
quake and the other phenomena, than as an isolated 
occurrence. Moreover, according to St Matthew’s 
account, the centurion’s exclamation Truly this was the 
Son of God, was drawn from him, when he saw the 
earthquake and the things that were done, which made 
him fear greatly. As St Mark tells the story, the 
exclamation was only elicited by observing the manner 
in which Jesus died. No doubt death on the cross 
must usually have taken place from exhaustion ; and to 
die immediately after having made a great shout must 
have been unusual; yet it seems scarcely enough to 
have produced a sudden impression of the sufferer’s 
innocence ; much less that He really deserved the title 
He was said to have claimed for Himself—Son of God. 
But now we come to an important factor in the 
determination of the date of our present Gospel of 
St Matthew. According to some texts of Matthew, we 
find after verse 49, aAXos dé AaBwy Noyxnv evvEev avtou THY 
mAevpay, kat e€fA\Ocv UVdwp Kat aiua. This reminds us of 
the story told by St John, xix. 34, only that in this 
latter version of the story the lance thrust was made 
after the Saviour’s death, in order to make sure that 
death had actually taken place; but in the version 
ascribed to St Matthew, while one of those who heard 
the agonising cry, Ez, EZ, mercifully gave the sufferer 
drink, another, resolved that the criminal should not 
escape, anticipated the intervention of Elijah with a 
lance thrust. And if we accept this reading, this 
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stroke must have been the immediate cause of Christ’s 
death. 

If this insertion is spurious, it must have been made 
after the publication of the Gospel of St John, who not 
only here, but in his first Epistle, lays much stress on 
this incident. And if it is no part of the original 
Hebrew Matthew, but a genuine part of the Greek 
Matthew, as Hort evidently considered it, then it would 
follow that the Greek Matthew is later than the Fourth 
Gospel. The other theory must be that it was part of 
the original Matthew which the Fourth Evangelist wove 
into his narrative with some variation. Yet I confess 
that, though I find in the Fourth Gospel many traces 
of acquaintance with the Second and Third Gospels, I 
find elsewhere no trace of acquaintance with any part 
of the First, save those which St Mark had already 
employed. We should certainly have no scruple in 
rejecting this insertion if it were not that it is attested 
by those MSS. which in other cases we have reason 
to regard as containing the oldest text. Yet there is 
a great lack of the confirmatory testimony which is 
to be found in other cases. The Patristic testimony 
in favour of the insertion is only Cyril of Alexandria 
and, what we should less expect, Chrysostom. The 
old Latin MSS., which have preserved for us a very 
ancient type of text, give no adherence here. The 
only ancient Western testimony is D, a MS. which 
contains many things the right of which to a place 


in the true text cannot be admitted. Origen appears. 


to be unacquainted with the story ; but it is only fair 
to add that the passage of Celsus to which Origen is 
replying seems to imply the use of a MS. which con- 
tained the passage. On the whole, the evidence in 
favour of the insertion is so limited that I think that 
if the passage had ever been in the genuine text of 
the First Gospel it could never have been eliminated, 
so as to leave so little trace of its existence. Hort 
seems to have believed in the right of this verse to 
a place in what he ambiguously calls ‘‘the extant 
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form” of Matthew. My own hesitation in rejecting 
this verse as an interpolation is that I see no reason 
why any one who had read St John’s Gospel should 
have transposed the incident from after death to before 
it. But I can understand that St John, if he had read 
the story in the latter form, and had known such an 
objection as Celsus had made to the representation 
of ichor flowing from our Lord’s side when wounded, 
might have made a useful correction. On the whole, 
however, I believe that the verse originated in the 
mistake of an oral narrator of our Lord’s history, 
who, remembering the story as told by St John, had 
severed the incident from its true connexion. 


THE WOMEN AT THE CROSS 


MARK xv. 40, 4I. 


*Hoay 6€ kal yuvaixes 
amd maxpodey Pewpovcat, 
év ais kal Mapiau 7 May- 
darnviy kat Mapia 7 *Ia- 
KkwBou Tov pukpov Kal *Iw- 
CHTos uATHP Kal Darwun, 

og s 2 = f 
at dre q év TH TadtAala 
2 , op Se ee s 
HKONOVGOUY avT@ Kal di7n- 
Kévouv atT@, Kal dddac 
To\Aat ai cuvavaPaoas 
avr@ eis “lepocdAvma. 


MATT. xxvii. 55, 56. 


"Hoav 6€ éxe? yuvatkes 
Toa amd waKpdbev Gew- 
povoa, aries AKo\ovOn- 
gav T@ "Inoov amo Tis 
Taralas dtaxovotcar av- 
T@* év als Hv Mapla % 
Maydarnvyn cal Mapia 7 
Tov *laxwBouv Kal "Ilwond 
MATHp Kat H pATnp Tav 
vidv LeBedatov. 


LUKE xxiii. 48, 49. 


Kai waves of ovvrapa- 
yevomevoe OxAoe él TH 
Gewplay ravTnv, Oewpn- 
cavTes TH yevomeva, TUT- 
TovTes TAX OTHON UméoTpE- 
gov. toriKecav O€ mdav- 
Tes of yvworol atr@ amd 
pakpobev, Kal yuvatkes al 
guvaKoNovbovoa avT@ amd 
THs }§=Vartralas, opaoa 
TaUTG. 


Here there is nothing in Matthew that may not have 


been taken from Mark. 


We must not press the azo 


paxpoQev so as to regard it impossible that they could 
hear what our Lord said, or even converse with Him. 
Their position is contrasted with that of the centurion, 
whose official duty placed him opposite to the cross and 
close at hand. Mere spectators no doubt had to stand 
at a somewhat greater distance. No doubt, pictorial 
representations which shew some women actually 
embracing the cross are not trustworthy. 

St Mark’s imperfect déiyxovowy is right, as he is 
speaking of continuous ministrations in Galilee. St 
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Matthew uses the aorist, as if it was only on the journey 
up that they ministered. St Luke (vill. 3) names the 
women who accompanied our Lord in His missionary 
tours, and who had then supplied Him with the 
necessary travelling expenses; and he intimates that 
they had been moved with gratitude for cures performed 
on them. He names, xxiv. 10, two of the same women 
as being spectators of the crucifixion, Mary Magdalene, 
and Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward. Both 
he and St Mark say that there were other women too; 
so that neither does St Mark’s enumeration exclude 
Joanna, whom he does not mention, neither does St 
Luke’s exclude Salome. That some of these women 
survived our Lord for some time is not unlikely ; and 
I cannot help thinking that it was from one of them that 
St Luke derived some materials for his history. It was 
probably thus that he learnt the saying Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me, etc., addressed by our Lord to 
the women who followed the melancholy procession 
to Calvary ; and the trait which he alone records, how 
they came back smiting their breasts. Perhaps it was 
also from the same source that he derived the incident 
recorded in chapter xi. 27, how a woman out of the 
multitude lifted up her voice saying Blessed ts the womb 
that bore thee. ‘They were, then, in the train when our 
Lord and His disciples made their last journey to 
Jerusalem. 


THE BURIAL 
MARK xv. 42-47. MATT. xxvii. 57-61. LUKE xxiii. 50-56. 


We see now what was meant by ova, viz., between 
three and six o’clock. We have read that it was after 
three when our Lord died. It must have been before 
six, or the work of taking down the body and of buying 
the owdeév could not have been done. 
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Joseph was a man in good position, apparently a 
member of the Sanhedrim. It would not seem that he 
was actually a believer in the Messiahship of Jesus, but 
he sympathised with His expectation of the coming 
Kingdom. He was therefore one whose request Pilate 
might be likely to grant; yet it required some courage 
to show sympathy with one who had just been put to 
death on a charge of treason and sedition; and might 
have exposed him to unpleasant questions. Pilate, 
however, made no difficulty, except that he was surprised 
to hear that the death of Jesus had come sooner than was 
usual in crucifixion. There would have been no need 
for the question if St John’s story was true that, if 
His death had not come naturally, it would have been 
accelerated. 

Mark xv. 44.—There is an overwhelming weight of 
testimony in favour of the reading vada aré0avev; SO 
that in my opinion B’s dissent may be set aside. The 
reading waa might have puzzled scribes; but the 
question seems to be whether He had been long dead. 
If the report was that He had only just breathed His 
last there would be a risk of being deceived, by a 
pretended report of death into giving over a living 
criminal to his friends. 

Verse 45.—I understand édwpijcaro to mean that 
Pilate granted the request without requiring any money 
payment. 

According to Mark, Joseph had brought nothing but 
the cudwy, and wrapped Jesus in it. There probably 
did not seem to be time for the purchase of spice. St 
John however tells that Nicodemus contributed a large 
quantity, when bought we are not told. The women 
do not seem to be aware of it, for they went off to buy 
spices to be used on Sunday morning. 

The rest of the crowd had dispersed on the death 
of Jesus; but the two Marys remained to see what was 
done with the body, and they marked the place where 
it was laid. As to the question whether the whole of 
Friday would not have been observed sabbatically 
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if the Passover had been eaten the evening before, so 
that Friday was the first day of the Passover Week, I 
can only say that St Mark knew more of the Jewish 
customs of the time than Ido. He says very distinctly 
that our Lord ate the Passover on the Thursday 
evening. On Friday evening they prepared the spices 
(Luke xxiii. 56), whether that means buying them or 
not; and they rested only on the Saturday. Matthew 
and Mark do not say that the women had time to do 
anything on Friday evening but mark the spot; and 
St Mark expressly says that they did not buy the spices 
till Sunday morning ; St John deals with other parts of 
the history in so arbitrary a way that I do not think it 
necessary to accept his guidance. 


THE NEWS OF THE RESURRECTION 
MARK xvi. 1-8. MATT. xxvili. I-10, LUKE xxiv. I-II. 


Weiss considers that the mention of the names of 
the women so soon again indicates that chapter xv. 
closes St Mark’s Gospel, as originally planned, and that 
chapter xvi. begins a new little work. I should feel no 
difficulty in looking on this as a new section; for my 
theory being that the Gospel of St Mark contains 
different recitations of the Petrine traditions delivered 
in the Christian assemblies, I should be not ill pleased 
if we were able to divide the Gospel into sections, 
each containing the lesson for the day. But I find no 
difficulty here. St Mark had told of the presence of 
women as spectators of the crucifixion, of whom he 
names the two Marys and Salome. Only the two 
Marys remained behind when the others departed, their 
desire being to ascertain what would be done with the 
body. But he begins the 16th chapter by telling that 
Salome accompanied the others now in the ne 
visit to the sepulchre. 


\ 
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Who shall roll us away the stone ?—A striking example 
of the way in which people often distress themselves 
by anticipation of difficulties which in point of fact 
never arise. But the fact that St Mark represents the 
weight of the stone as the only obstacle to their visit 
that the women anticipated is evidence that St Mark 
was ignorant that the tomb was watched by a guard 
of soldiers, as St Matthew states. The most formidable 
difficulty in the way of their entrance would be the 
necessity of obtaining the permission of the soldiers 
for their visit. And St Matthew seems to have per- 
ceived this, and gets over the difficulty by omitting to 
let his readers suppose that the women had any desire 
to enter the sepulchre at all. He does not say a word 
about their bringing spices to anoint the body. 
According to him, their only object was to see the place. 
St Mark’s account is quite intelligible, that on Friday 
night they were careful to mark the place to which 
they desired to come as soon as the Sabbath was over ; 
but St Matthew does not assign any adequate object 
for the visit. 

There is a very important difference between the story 
as told by St Mark and St Luke, and by St Matthew. 
Mark and Luke tell of a vision of angels seen by the 
women, but neither tells that our Lord Himself appeared 
to them. The appearance however to Mary Magdalene 
is told in the appendix to Mark and also by St John; 
and it appears to me that in all probability St John is 
the earlier witness, though it is no doubt conceivable 
that John may but give a fuller account of what had 
been more briefly stated in an earlier tradition. But 
it is remarkable that St Matthew also makes Jesus 
appear to the women, after they have seen the angelic 
vision, and before they report to the disciples. I have 
doubted whether St Matthew borrowed from John or 
vice versé; but considering that St Matthew makes no 
separate mention of Mary Magdalene, but only tells 
of an appearance to the women, it seems to me best 
to adhere to the common opinion that St Matthew 

2L 
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was the earlier, and to regard St John as having 
skilfully used the hint which Matthew furnished. There 
is another point of coincidence between the two accounts, 
viz., that both St Matthew and St John give the message 
in the form, Go, ¢ell my brethren. 

It would really seem from St Matthew’s narrative 
that the women found the guard at watch, though not 
in a condition to interfere with them. It seems to have 
been the same angel who descended and rolled away 
the stone and sat upon it, at whose appearance the 
keepers became as dead men, who addressed the 
women when they came with uy doBeicOe vuets, where 
the emphatic position of the wtuezs conveys the idea 
that others were present who had some reason to be 
afraid. 

St Luke appears to have taken liberties with the 
earlier tradition. Both St Mark and St Matthew agree 
that the message to the disciples was to direct them 
to go to Galilee, and that there they should see Him. 
St Luke, who in the rest of the story varies little from 
Mark, here makes the angels’ mention of Galilee to be 
Remember how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee. 
St Luke himself tells of no appearance in Galilee. St 
John adds one in the appendix to his Gospel. 

According to St Mark’s narrative, it would seem to 
be implied that the women never delivered the message 
to the Apostles. The appendix tells that they did 
deliver it, and were not believed, though if St Matthew’s 
account be true that they actually grasped His feet, 
doubt would seem unreasonable. 

The difference of language between Mark and his 
appendix will be found in Weiss. I totally dissent 
from Westcott and Hort’s opinion that the appendix is 
a separate document joined on, and not intended as a 
completion to the Gospel. I believe it is the addition 
made, most probably in the Roman Church, to com- 
plete the manifest want of a true conclusion. Some 
have imagined that there was a different conclusion, 
and have hoped to recover it from the Gospel of Peter, 
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or some other early document. I do not believe it 
possible now to recover it. When this appendix was 
written no other conclusion to the Gospel was known. 
And the appendix is so early as to have been recognised 
by Irenzeus. Therefore I conclude that if St Mark ever 
put a different conclusion to his Gospel it was lost so 
early as to be now irrecoverable. 
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